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PEEFACE. 


This modest work has been suggested by Prof. C, R. 
Lanman. I am glad that I took it in hand. The tales 
here presented are of no small interest to the student 
of Indian antiquity and of folklore, and Jacobi’s collec¬ 
tion is such an excellent primer for the beginner in 
Prakiit that an English translation seems really a desir¬ 
able thing, especially as the stories present many a 
difficulty and Jacobi’s vocabulary is hardly sufficient 
to clear up all doubtful points. A number of words are 
missing in his glossary; sometimes he is wrong. Doubtless 
he himself has quietly rectified many a mistake since 
the publication of the Erzahlungen 20 years ago. “Wir 
sehen auf niemand so sehr herab als auf die, auf deren 
Schultem wir stehen”, says Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 
I hope the reader will not impute such a spirit to me, 
although I take Jacobi to task quite often. In my Prfikrit 
studies, which, alas, have been all too limited as yet, 
this eminent scholar was my earliest guide, for his 
Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen were my first Prakrit reading, 
and from his many invaluable contributions to our 
knowledge of Jinism I have derived the greatest profit. 
If I dedicate my little volume to that reverend scholar 
it is but an inadequate acknowledgement of all I owe him. 

I regret that I could not peruse the linguistic articles 
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bearing on Pi^rit which have been published by him 
and by other scholars in various journals; but for almost 
twenty years, since the days of my boyhood, my health 
has been such that I had to refrain from many things. 
Doubtless a great number of the etymologies that I 
propose in my notes have been laid before the public 
by others already. Not a few of the identfications at 
which I arrived some years ago, I saw confirmed by 
Fischers Prakrit grammar (Grammatik der PiSkrit- 
Sprachen von E. Pischel. Strassburg, 1900) when this 
book came out Whereever I found that somebody else 
gives the same derivation I have called attention 
to the fiict. A conscientious study of PischeVs gram¬ 
mar, that most magnificent monument of German 
scholarship, is presupposed. For brevity’s sake I refer 
to PischePs work simply by quoting the paragraphs, 
omitting the title of the book itself. Whenever anything 
may be found by consulting the index to the Prakrit 
grammar no remark was, as a rule, considered needful. 
Constant appeal to the index is therefore indispensable. 
But the index to a work of such a nature cannot contain 
all the references desirable for some purposes. So I have 
tried to supply the necessary indications. To some scho¬ 
lars I may ^m to have overdone the thing; but perhaps 
I should have offered even more of such help. 

Some words not given in Jacobi’s glossary may have 
escaped me. There are quite a number of them. But I 
hope that those which I fail to explain in the notes 
may become clear from my translation. This book is 
intended to smooth the way a little for the beginner. 
But the firee play of our own powers delights us most. 
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So room should be left for it. And students of Prakrit 
are usually Sanskrit scholars. They will hardly require 
more assistance. The Appendix is to be noted. 

V These are tales of the Jainas. Some knowledge of the 
theology of this old Hindu sect is necessary to under¬ 
stand the stories Quite a deal of information may be 
gathered from books the greater number of which are 
easily procured. I mention Colebrooke's Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. I, 404—413, with CowelVs appendix 444— 
452; Vol. n, 194-195; 198—201; H. W. Wilson, Selected 
Works, Vol. I, pp. 297—302; 305—317; Jacobi’s ex¬ 
tremely important introductions to his “Jaina Sutras” 
Vols. XXII and XLV of the Sacred Books of the East; 
Bohler’s Vortrag Uber die Indische Sekte der Jainas; 
Tawney’s introduction to his KathSkoqa; A Lecture on 
Jainism etc. by Lala Benarsi Dass (Jain Itihas Series. 
N®. 1. Agra 1902; a very noteworthy treatise). I hope, 
that such of my notes as are intended for the more 
advanced student of Prakrit literature will contain at 
least a few serviceable hints. Exhaustiveness could 
nowhere be my object. I know too little for that. But 
in the present state of our knowledge of these matters 
we can ill aflord to miss any information that may be 
had. So I venture some remarks that perhaps have 
been made by others already. 

Both the translation and the notes were prepared 
four years ago. But poor health prevented me from 
getting the manuscript quite ready for the printer. After 
years of involuntary idleness I could now return to my 
long-abandoned Hindu studies if external circumstances 
permitted. Present conditions and prospects foi^ the fu- 
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ture being as they are, it seems to be to no purpose to 
keep the work longer in my desk. I have carefully gone 
over the whole once more and now offer it to the public. 

As regards the style of the translation, I have to 
remark that elegance of diction was a very subordinate 
consideration. Faithfulness, above all, I considered the 
thing to be striven after. Veiy frequently the “outland- 
ishoess” is in the matter and not in the words. If you try 
to adapt yourself to our modes of expression you destroy 
too much of the thought conveyed by the original. Per¬ 
haps even a little more “wooden literalness” would have 
done more good than harm, at least to the beginner 
in Pi-akrit. Still it is a pity that the many charms of style 
that beautify the stories in the Piakiit have been lost. 

The first story in the following collection is decidedly 
the poorest — a most insipid and tiresome performance. 
The tales increase in interest as we go along. The no¬ 
vella of Muladeva, which comes toward the end of the 
book, will fescinate many a reader. From the litei-ary 
and from some other points of view the best of all 
these selections is the last — the poem of Agatlatta. 
So I hope the general reader will not despair when he 
is confronted at the very outset by that wooden statue 
of a sensualist called Bambhadatta. The student will 
find much valuable matter in all the stories. 

A few inconsistencies in the treatment of proper 
nouns and in other things will be noticed in this book. 
I consider them of no account at all. 

I have to thank Prof. C. R. Lanman for assistance most 
kindly and disinterestedly rendered. 


J. J. Mbyer. 
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BAMBHADATTA ')• 


lu the town of Soma J heve lived the son of king 
Candavadiiusa, Municanda by name. And becoming dis- ^ 
gusted with the enjoyment of pleasures he at the feet 
of Sagai-acanda, renounced the world. Once upon a time, 
while leading the austere life of a veligioiis mendicant 
and wandering about with his teachers “), he set out 
for another country and entered a village to beg alms. 
He was left behind by the company and later on lost 
his way in the wilderness. Four herdsmen boys saw him 
fainting from thirst and hunger. While ministeriug to 
him, they suffered a spiritual awakening^) from his 
religious discourse and embraced the life of religious 


1) The litAry of Bambhadatift has been exhauKtivcly dealt with by 
Ixiumann in the Wiener Zeitschria fur die Kiiiide dcs .Moi^nlnncleK 
(WZKM) in Vols. V and VI. Prof. Pavolini gave an Italian ti*nnslation 
with notes m the Journal of the Italian Asiatic Society. (1a novella di 
Brahmadatta). A. Sanskrit form of our tale is found in Uttarojjh. (i. e. 
Uttai'ajjhayaiiasutto. Calcutta, Sumvat 1030 [1880 A.D.j, with IhcdlpikH 
of I^Akshmlvallabha) )>p. 378 8<iq. Cf. p|>. IS7—147. 

2) Or perhaps ratlier, “teadier" (Plur. luojcsL) 

3) For padibuddha Jacobi gives “couvci’ted”, a)td for bobcl aud pudi- 
bohel “to convciii”. This is j>erfectly con*ect I need only quote Cttarugjb. 
p. 1099, 1. 0: bodhi • Jainodliarmaruci (faitb in the Jaina religion) and 
p. 1100, t 3: bodhi « Jaiiiadliai-mapi'n]»ti. Nevertheless I usually uy to 
come as near the original meaning of budh as possible. “To convert” is 
so colorless. 
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mendicants. Two of them, loathing this world'), went 
to the world of the gods [when they died]. Thereupon 
both of them were boro as the twin sons of Jasamai, 
the slave girl of the Bi*ahman Sandilla in Dasapura 
' town, begot by this same Brahman, They passed the 
age of childhood and entered that of adolescence. 

Once upon a time they went to the woods in order 
to guard the fields. While they were asleep under a 
fig tree a snahe crept out of a hollow in the fig tree 
and bit one of the boys. The other too was bitten by 
the same serpent as he ran about in order to catch the 
reptile. Then, no remedy being applied, they both died 
and were born again as the twin fawns of a deer on 
Mount Kalinjai-a. On account of the attachment growing 
out of their former love they always grazed in each 
other's neighborhood, and thus both of them were killed 
by a hunter with one and the same an’ow. And so dying, 
both of them were conceived in the womb of a swan 
on the bank of the Ganges, were born, and in the course 
of time passed beyond childhood. One day when in the 
same manner they were roaming about there together 
a fisherman caught them suddenly in one snare, wrung 
their necks, and killed them. Then, in the city of Benares, 
f they again entered existence as the sons of a very rich 
* Candala chief, Bhuyadinua by name. There also they 

i) Dugaiicliil for “disgust for ttie world” in uot the common Mpraesion. 
Maybe the dlpikX U connect It gives malaklianavastrndijugupsn krita 
p, 378> 1. 8. “They loallicd the soiled garments and other disagi^eeable 
things [connected with their monastic iifej". But their antipathy n(piiwt 
dii^t that was rendered sacred by religion was a sin and i*c8ulted in the 
many low births that followed. Of. 1. 9. So betUr ti*an»latc: “Having 
conceived a loathing”. 
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were bound in close friendship to each other, and Citta 
and Sambhaya were the names of the two brothers. 

Now there was a hing in Benares, Sankha by name, 
and his minister of state was called Namni. Ojie day 
as it chanced a crime committed by the mini.ster being 
such [as to merit death] ‘), Bhuyadinna, the head of 
the Candalas, was commanded by the king to put him 
^ to death in secret. He concealed him and said to him: 
“I will save you if you stay in an nndei^'ouud dwelling 
and instruct my boys”. Bor the sake of his life he 
consented. While he was engaged in this, some time 
passed. 

One day Bbtiyadinna tound out that his wife lay with 
him. He resolved*) to kill him. Citta and Sambhuya, 
thinking: “He is our benefactor”, let him escape. Later 
on he became the counsellor of the universal sovereign 
SanniiikumSi'a in the city of Hastinapura. 

Now these two Candala boys, Citta and Sambhuya. 
excelling *), in beauty, youthful bloom, grace, dancing, 

1) The sequel clearly shows that the niitiistcr, a kiiul of Don Juan, 
had tasted the sweete of love in the king's haiviu. That by no 
means a rare offence of royal eounRolIors in .Ancient India, and their 
lords were not always ns sevei'e as our king StUikha. Of course, the 
secret execution was intended to pi'ccludc scandal (“sensational >*eve> 
lations”). <— CanrjiQln is about the same as Pariah. 

2) Adhattn )»ast i)a.ssiro participle of a + dhJl “Up imdertakc, ivsolve, 
begin”. So Pischel. Whether Hdhatta is rculiy formed from the pivsent 
stem dadh, as he supposes, or simply in analogy with datta (in which, 
for that matter, we have the present stem dad + ta Uhi), n«.ihntta would 
bo a kind of fossil form. Pur the present stem in Ih'Jikrit is iiowhera 
dadh, and instead of datta, although this roriii is taught hy llemacaiulm, 
we find only dinnu (dinim). So alter all, it woiihl be )irefemble to ilcrive 
ndhatta from the causative passive nilha|>pai (a {possibility also pointed 
out by Pisclpel). [Jacobi refers me to Zcitschr. f. vgL Spnicliforsch. 
N. F. VIII, 253]. 

3) Lit, “having attained pi'c-eiuineiico'’. 
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singing, and the other arts, gladdened the hearts of all 
the people of Benares by singing songs that were ac- 
companred by the tisaraya, the flute, and the lute. One 
day when the great festival of love had come and various 
parties of singing people had started and companies 
of youths and maidens were dancing, a chorus consisting 
of Citta, Sambhuya, and other CandSlas also set out. Then, 
hearing their excellent songs and plays, which ravished 
the hearts even of beasts, the whole population of 
the town, especially the young women, gathered about 
them. Thereupon those among the people of the town 
whose was the lore of the four Vedas, inspired by jealousy, 
said to the king in humble manner, “Vour majesty, all 
^ 'the people have been tainted by contact with these 
boys*’'). They were forbidden to enter the town. Some 
time went by. 

One day on the great festival of the full moon, being 
carried away by curiosity on account of their covetous 
senses, they forgot the king’s order, took no account 
of their own station, and entered the town. There¬ 
upon, while they looked at the spectacle *), they, on 
account of their exquisite taste, heard [only] the cries of 


1) Cf. Uttarajjh. p. 379, U. 2 and 3 fh>m bottom: Tata^ caturveda* 
vidbhir bi^hmanair DagaraiTSmina evam vijdaptam:**R{Ijaiiii,ctSb1]ynm 
Citi'a-SainbbnUbhySm ean^BUlbhycim sarro ’pi nagariloka ekuksrain 
prSpitsh”. 

3) Peccbanaya (pi-akahanaka) seems to be a kind of dramatic per¬ 
formance accompanied by music and singing. But Uttarajjh. p. 688, 1.2 
read: Bhagarotpuro venuTtnHgltaninadaih pravaitun prokshanakom 
kartuin Umbdbavan. So (ierbnpe “concert” would be the coiYecti'endenng. 
That would accord well both with the present passage and with Era. 
p. 25, 1. 32; cf. with p. 20, 11. 29, 30. C&'x. stands for Jacobi’s Ausge- 
w&hlte Ei*zkhlungea in Mnh&rOsbtrl). [Jacobi, *'Any s/tow with or without 
music”. So also in Sktj. 
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jackals ‘), and they broke out into words, and a song 
burst forth*). Then, covering their faces with their gar¬ 
ments [in order not to be recognized], they began to 
sing. Thereupon, hearing in a certain place their song, 
which was a delight to the ear, all the people surrounded 
them on all sides and said: “Who is it that has, as by 
a stream of nectar, created this pleasure for our ears 
by his sweet song, which is like [the song of] the Kin- 
naras?” Now when they pulled away their upper gar¬ 
ments •) and looked at their faces, lo, there were these 

1) That is, the music and singing seemed so to them. The rending 
of B points to the correct interpretation alttiougli it is not clear and 
a poi’t of it, at least, is apparently a gloss. Kolhuyllniuu may cither bo 
gen. pi. ‘*of jackals”, or it may mean *‘tho music (voice, vffitaiit) of 
jackals”. Anhakulhagasarisoin I tinuislatc: ‘‘like hungry jackals” — anha 
» a^na; kolhaga ki’oshtri + ku (cf. § UOO). 

2) DhanjeHna vayanam neither Jacobi nor Pavotini undei-iitand. It 
coiresponds to Pali vacoip bhindati “to s|)eak". See for instance, Majjh.- 
Nik. I, SOI, 207; Sainyutt.-Nik. IV, 290; Kathnvatthu 105 fT.; Vinaya 
Vol. Ill, p. 26C; V, p, 175; IV, ]i. 2^. The accusative though is bai*dly 
the acc. of direction so common in SkL, Pali, and Pi-akrit, os it would 
seem judging from iny ti*anslBtion, but the underlying idea is jirobably 
this: Speach is thought. As unuttcrad thought it is a compact whole 
in our minds. Speaking (articulating) breaks up thought (which is the 
same as speech) into pieces. Cp. Appendix. 

3) The song of the Kimiaras (a kind of luythica) beings) iscelcbi'ated 
for its beauty, and so sweetly sing these wood and mountain dwellers 
that even the deer in ecstasy close their eyes and stop chewing the cud; 
and only after a long time does the hair on tlieir bodies, w'bich bristles 
with joy, return to its natural i>osition. Sclulmndha IX, 87. But, on the 
other hand, human sitecch is dcuiutl the Kitapui*ushas (or Kimnai*as)^ Why ? 
Eveiy one who .c{>eak8 the language of men lies. AngutL«Nik. II, iv, 9. 

4) Uttorijjaiin. The neuter plural ending in -aini 1 take to be one of 
the many intei'esting double funnaliuns in 1‘i‘aknt. It is -a (as in the 
Veda, Skt >ilDi) + the i of the consonantal steins (e. g. uBmani) ^ 
the anusvni'a, which is so often added in the Ihilkrits. Tims this form 
con*C8|K)nds to the plumis putUIo an^ malBo (i. e, malas + asX — 
Ka^^lhai is a denomioative from kaddha (common also in Pali). See 
Goldschmidt’s Uavanavaha sub voce. Such denominatives are numerous 
in Pi^krit. Krish^> katUm > kailijllta. 
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very same Caiujala boys. Crying: “Strike them! strike 
them!” they belabored *) them with kicks, with blows, 
with slaps with the open hand, etc. And so they ran 
out of the town and came to the park outside. Then, 
sad and gloomy, they began to reflect: “Oat upon our 
beauty, youth, skill in the arts, and the multitude of 
^our others excellences! For merely by this one stain 
^ of our birth as Candalas all of them have been made 
naught of and we have been shamed by the people”. 
They were seized with a deep disgust for life. Without 
• telling their relatives they resolved to die and set out 
in a southern direction. When they had gone a great 
distaoce they saw a magnificent mountain. Ascending 
it, they saw on a slab of rock a great ascetic whose 
body was withered by protracted penances, who was 
absorbed in meritorious meditation*), whose hands were 
hanging down, and who practised austerities in the 
kSyotsarga posture ’). Seeing him they were filled with 


1) Literally, 

2) (hibhadhySDa often leads to the state of a kevalin, or a pefect, 
All-knowing sage, who bos already in this life attained final emancipation. 

3) Pi*alambitabhujadvandvani 
Qrdhvasthasyasitasya ts 
sthnnatn kSySnapcksham yat 
kByotsargaU proklrtitab. 

“The posture of one who stands upright or sits with his two arms 
hanging down and without any regard for his body is called abandon¬ 
ment of tlie body” (kSyotsaigb). Hcmacandi'a’a Yoga^Asti'a IV, d32. 
Sayannsana^bflne tK 
je u bhikkha na vseare 
kflyossa viussaggo 
ebattho so pai'ikittio. 

“If a monk remains” (« vy{(cai‘et) motionless when lying down, sit¬ 
ting or standing upright this is called abandoning of the body, which 
is the sixth kind (of intei’nal austerities)”. Jacobi’s translation. Uttars^h. 
XXX, 36. Concerning the special fruit of this penance we read Uttai'sjjh. 
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joy and went uj) to him. Thereupon they saluted the 
venerable one with devotion and respect At the com¬ 
pletion of his meditation he gave them the Blessing of 
the Faith*) and addressed them: “Whence have you 
come”. They I'elated their previous story to him and 
then told him their intention, saying: “We want to 
cast ourselves from this magnidcent mountain”. Then 
the great sage said: “It is not meet for people like you 
whose intellects have become clear by the knowledge 
of many sciences to act as common people do*) Con- 

XXIX, 42: Kaussftggena nam, bhante, jive kiip janayai? Kaussagenam 
tlyapaduppannam payacchittam visohoi. Visuddhapayacchitte ya jtve 
nivvuyahiyae ohariyabhani vva |)S8atthajjhaiiovagae suham suhenajn 
vihorai. '‘Sir, what does the soul (or, a living being, a man) realize by 
Kayotsoi'ga? By Kayotsarga he cleanses away past and present sins 
that require expiation. And a soul that is cleansed of sins requinng 
expiation lives most happily, engaged in praiseworthy contemplation, 
having his heart filled with peaceful bliss, like unto the carrier of a 
burden whose burden has been taken ofT’. 

1) What this blessing was like appears from passages like the fol¬ 
lowing, ‘‘Dharmalabhah syat”, suys one to the king and depai'ts. Hema- 
candra’s Pai'i^ish^parvan VIII, 77. “DharmalSbhas tavSnaghc”, are the 
words of another to a woman. Parigish^ap. VI II, 165. “DliarraalSbhavis- 
ham dattva” we read in the same work XII, 371; XHI, 67. Cf. Pralun- 
dhacintilmani transl. by Tawney pp. 10—11. 

2) The giripttdana (bhriguf^ta), so very popular in India, is given as 
one of the twelve deaths of the fool in Wcl^rs Fragment der Bhagavatl 

p. 266; and in the Kathako^a (ti*an8l. by Tawney) p. 8 we are told ^ 
that {teople who commit suicide become demons when they have ex¬ 
pired. But thera is no uniformity of view on this point, and voluntary 
death because one cannot resist temptation is glorified as the “death 
of the wise". Bflhler, Ueber die indische Sekte der Jaina, p.12and notelO. 
or. Hopkins, Bcligtons of India p. 291. It is well known that death by 
staiwation is the correct way of lenvidg the world for a Jaina saint. 
The real object of life is nirjarn, the wearing away or destruction of 
karman. Thera are two kinds of nirjorfl: volunlai’y and involuntary. 

The ascetic engages in the former, other people undergo the latter. 
Involuntary nirjaiil nevei* pi*oduceB NirvHqa, but may, at best, only 
bring about a new' life in the heaven of the Vyantara gods. Criminals 
who have been put to death for their misdeeds become Vyantara gods, 
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form to the Law of monks preached by the prince of 
the Jinas'), which is able to bum up the forest of karman, 
the karman that is the seed of the many pains both 
of body and niind”. Thereupon they accepted his words 
without any doubt, just as sick people tormented by 
a serious disease accept the words of the physician, and 
they said; “Reverend, sir, grant us your own vow"*). 
And he thinking, ‘They are fit, “consecrated them. And 


and as such enjoy colostial gIoi 7 for twelve thousand years. 
AupapStika>6’0ti'a §§ 69, 70. Cf. Pari^islitapai'van II, 618. Also in Bhava- 
bhnti’s MahSvliacarita (ed. T. R. Ratuam Ayar, S. Rangaehariar, and 
K. Parab, Bombay 1892) IV, 26—27 (p. 151) we read: “The teacher of 
the Law think that a redemption sin takes place in sulToring 

capital punishment just os in penance”. “Penance” is here piitya^citta, 
which ordinai’ily means a pailicular act to atone for a pai*iiculai' sin. 
But RSgbava’s commentary takes it hei'e os equivalent to tapes. It 
may be that in the passage from BhavabhQti we have a pai'nllel to 
Schopenhauer's famous doctrine. But the Jaina idea certainly dilTers 
toto coelo from the German philosophei*'8 magnificent conception and 
fj'om the beautiful thought of Bj'ibodaranyakopanishad 5, 11, that the 
pain of this life and dying and being burned oi'e the highest kind of 
ascetism (paratnam tapas). With the Jainas the matter simply amounts 
to an arithmetical operation, a thing woilced out in accoi'dance with 
the numeration table. I give only one illustration: A jackal is beaten 
most unmercifully and dies from these blows; on account of this Dll'- 
jai'B be is born os a god. Uttarajjh. p. lOS, I 6. Cf. my translation of 
the Da^kumni'acaritam p. 31 note; Yoga^tra IV, 85 It; Ziegcnbalg’s 
Malabarische Gotter (ed. Germann) pp. 1<U, 176, 138; Jolly, Recht und 
Sitte (in Bhbler’s Grundriss) p. 121. 

1) Or, “the princes of the Jinas", or perhaps lathcr, “the princely 
Jinas”; for the Jainas say that thci'd have been twenty four Jinas. 
Jinism is the religion preaclied by all of these. 

2) Or, “confer your vow upon us”, i. e. ordain us as monka I see in 
uiyavaya the equivalent of nijavrata. Accoi'ding to Jacobi the tianslatiou 
would seem to be: “Giant us your own station” (i>ada), i.o. permit us 
to become monks. Pavolini uudei'stands him dilfei'ently. He olTei's the 
i-endci'ing: “Aasign us our posts”. That is cleai'ly wi'ong. Lanman 
approves of my taking vaya as viata, but would like to ti*an8late: 
“luduct us into the way of life which you youroelf piaetise" (viata • 
couroe of action). 
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in the course of time they became fully instructed monks. 
Thereupon perfecting themselves by fasting for two days 
and a half, for three days and a half, four days and a 
half, five days and a half, a half-month, a whole mouth, 
and by other austerities of various sortal), and wandering 
from village to village, they came in the course of time ✓ 
to liastinSpura. They stayed in the park outside. 

One day the monk Sambhttya entered the town in 
order to break his fast after a self-mortification of one 
month. Making the round from house to house, careful 
in his walk*), and coming upon the king’s highway, he 

1) The Jninas eat two times a day. One who performs tlie c)ia((ba- 
tava, “the i^enancc of the sixth meal*’ therefoi'c does uut cat for Ore 
meals, or fur two days and a half; and so with the other tei'ms. 

2) TiySsaroita. This I'efcrs to the first of the five saroitis a Jaioa 
monk has to observe. They ax'c: '*IrySsamiti, going by paths trodden by 
men, beasts, carts, etc., and looking carefully, so as nut to occasion the 
death of any living a'eaturc; bliSshUsumiti, gentle, salutary, sweet, 
righteous speech; S) eshanSsamitt, receiving aims in a roanner to avoid 
the forty-two faults that aie laid down; 4) Bdiloanikshepanasamiti, 
receiving and keeping of things necessary fur >*eligious exercises** (i. e. 
of the monk’s begging bowl etc.) “after having coi-efully examined them" 
(and the place where anything is to bo put down lest living beings be 
hai'incd); “5) poi'i- (prati-)sth{l]>anasamiti, performing tbe opeiations of 
natui'e.in an unfi'cquentcd place*’ (after having cararully examined the 
same lest any living being be killed by the discharges of the body). 
Bbandai'kor, Report on the Seai'ch for Sanski'it Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Presidency during the year 1883—1884, p. 98, note f. [The woixls 
in brackets 01*0 mine]. Cf. Sarvadai*?anasamgi'aha transi. by Cowell and 
Gough p. 57. Weber already has ]K)iated out that samita isSkLsamita. 
Bhngavatl p. 279. But it seems to me that it might equally w'oll rapre- 
sent (ramita “subdued". That would connect it with (ramana, the 
urdinaiy word for a Jaiua munk. The two lit.st saniitis are better des¬ 
cribed by the woivls so common in the Jaina books: SyUnabhani.lamat- 
tanikhevannsamie and uccnrapSsavanakhclasiinghSunjallapun^^hBvaniyn- 
samie. The furiiicr is variously explained by the cuiiiuientatoi's, but the 
word itself seems to mean simply: “ciraumspect in the putting dow’n 
of one’s recciving-vessel-outfit” (i. e. the begging bowl). Cf. AyBranga- 
suttam 11, 15, ii, 4: nySnabhan^jonikbevanasamie “careful in tbe setting 
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was seen by Narnui, the minister. The minister recognized 
him and thinking: “This Candala boy will make disclo* 
sures to the king nnd the others^\ from fear for him¬ 
self he sent his men and had him tormented with blows 
of stick, fist, and cudgel and had him chased out [of 
the city]. Then while the guiltless man was being beaten 
he assumed a terrible mien on account of his anger, 
and a flame of fire issued from his mouth to burn these 
men with. Then the city was darkened all around by 
the volumes of smoke as by masses of black clouds. 
Thereupon the townsmen came in fear and curiosity to 
worship, and together with their attendants they began 
to propitiate him. The universal sovereign Saiiamkumara, 
too, came in order to propitiate him. Bowing, with his 
hands folded on his forehead, he said: “Reverend sir, 
forgive it that we poor ignorant*) people have sinned 

down of bis utensils of begging”. So Jacobi. But we could also translate: 
“of bis receiviog-bowl”. The latter compound means: “Circumspect in 
the depositing (disposing) of his excrements, urine, saliva, mucus, and dirt 
(of the body)”. A detailed treatment of tbe samiUs we have in Uttanyjh. 
XXIV. See especially Jacobi’s note to stanza 12 (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. 45, p. 131 (T.). But I have to make the following remarks on 
bis words. Pi^mitya (Prflkrit pSmicca) and uddhSinka both mean “debt”. 
N*. 0 on p. 132 should therefore read: “Piiimitya, when one has to 
contract a debt (or make a loan) in order to give to the mendicant”. 
N*. 3 on the same page ought rather to ran somewhat in this manner: 
Nimitta, when one gets food by fortune telling”. Jjakshmivallabhasays: 
Yads Iflbhslnbhojlvitamfityusukhaduhkhadinimittam trikdlastham gri- 
hosthllgre uktvS thffram gi‘ihnSti tadii nimittadosba)^. Uttan^h. p. 731, 
1. 4. N”. 13 on p, 133 (mantradosha) is better explained by tbe dIpikS: 
Yads kSrmanam, yantramantram sSdhayitvs, kritva, dattvS ilbaradikani 
gribnsti tads mantradoshah (p. 731, 1. paenult). 

IrySsamiti requiras also that a monk look only a yuga ahead — the 
well’known yugamattam pekkhati of the Buddhists. 

1) Possibly anejja is » a + jiieya, lit “being without that which is to 
be known”. The development of jiieya to nejja is good Prakrit. See 
§§ 276, 252. [Jacobi suggests anajja (anSr)’n), which is the reading of C]. 
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against you. Withdraw your fire; bestow your gi-acious 
favor in granting us life. We shall not do so again*’. 

As he would not be appeased, the monk Citta, who 
heard the talk of the people and saw the lieavens covered 
with dense smoke, approached him. He said: “0 Sam- 
bhflya, exstinguish, exstinguish this fire of wrath. Peace 
‘^of soul is the chief chai*acteristic of great saints'). Even 
if they have been wronged they do not give way to 
anger; for anger ends in misery, is the cause of all 
misfortunes and a forest fire for the wood of good conduct. 

‘‘And it has been said: 

"As the forest fire kindled by the forest fire bums 
the essence of the forest in a moment, so the soul 
changed by passions consumes asceticism and self- 
control ’). 

1) Uvosamosilrain khu sSmannam, “peace of soul is the essence of 
monachism". KalposHti'a III, 59. 

2) I do nut Utink that the stanza needs emendation. In the flrst two 
pildas the second vanodava may be • vanadr&va, taking drava as “juice, 
essence”. A foi*est fire often leaves only the black ti*unks of the lai'ger 
ti'ees, which tower in the vast, osh-covered, smouldering cemetery like 
gigantic mourners draped in sable habiliments, dead themselves; their 
sap (drava) is gone, the branchy and tlie leaves and the manifold 
beauty of the forest rn'O gone. Such a specti'e of a wood is tlie Htsymbol 
of a soul ravaged and ruined by Ute unchecked sway of passions 
(kasSyapartnao jivo). One passion, if indulged in, engenders other pas¬ 
sions, the coirupted soul begets, so to speak, a soul still more corrupted, 
just as the Are is propagated by the Are (davassa jalio lit kindled of 
the Ara). So vanadava would be a punning word and not a bad one if 
we bear in mind that the soul itself destroys the soul, just asvaoadavo 
vanadavain. Cf. Dhammapadam 240: 

Ayo.'ifl va malam samutlhitam 
tidu^piSya taia eva khodati, 
evam atidbonacArinam 

kainmilni nayaoti duggutira. 

“As the rust which has sprung from the ii*on eats the iron itself, 
though sprung from it, so his own deeds lead to misery him who trans¬ 
gresses purity” (lit that which is pure. Dhona “pure” is either *dhB- 
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“And another saying: 

“Anger destroys love, anger increases misery, 
anger causes pain to one’s self and to others. 

“Even if one practises manifold fasts lasting a 
month, gives himself up to dwelling in the woods, 
studies, perfects himself continually by knowledge 
and meditation, keeps the hard vow of chastity, 
and eats alms-food, this will all prove of no avail 
to him if he is overcome by auger”. 

By such floods of the water which consisted of the 
^ words of the prince of the Jinas, and which had peace 
of soul for their chief content, the fire of wrath was 
extinguished. Sambbuya was seized with a great dis¬ 
pleasure for the world. Then he returned from that 
place. And he went to the park. And they thought: 
“We have undertaken mortification, therefore it i& now 
meet to abstain entirely from eating.” They engaged 
in continued fasting. 


vana m pSvasa, or *dbaurm • dhauto, and it reccurs, for instance, in 
I, p. 38(5; Thei'agSthS 1271). Or we may ti'onslato; **Just as 
the forest Are bums up the fomt Ore”, i. e. consumes itself, “so the 
depraved soul destroys the true self of the soul: asceticism and self- 
control”. Cf. Uttanyjh. p. i08, 1. i, where attagavesae (Lecture II, 
Stanza 32) is beautifully explained: Stmagaveshakah stmdnaip samya- 
majlvam gaveshayati. Leuraann, as Pavolini informs us, proposes to read: 
jaha vanadavo vanam davadavassa jalio, “os the rapidly kindled forest 
Ore burns up the forest” etc. Davadavassa (fi'om dru) occurs, e. g., in 
DapavaikBlikoslItra V, 1, 14: davadavvassa na gachejjs, “he shall not 
walk rapidly”; and in Uttarajjh. XVIl, 8: davadavassacarai,“he sti'ides 
on rapidly”. Cf. sax^asarassa, UvSsagadasBo §108 Psli sarasara and 
sassai'a, La. sarasara> sarsara> sassam Hojjh.-Nik. I, 128; Journal of 
the PBli Text Society 1889, p. 209. Sarasai'a “a rustling, rattling noise” 
occurs also in Ski SamayamBtriks VI, 34). 

KasSya is fourfold: ange;*, conceit, deceit, desire. “Impurity, taint” 
would suit the etymology and the sense better than the usual ti'ans- 
lation. Deceit is bs^ly a passion. Cf. PBli kasSya. 
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Thereupon SaiiamkamSi'a, Bnding out these doiogs of 
his minister and becoming angry, had him bound with 
strong ropes and conducted into their presence. But 
out of compassion Namu.i was set at liberty by them. 
Sanainkumira too, together with his harem, came to 
this park to pay them reverence. Accompanied by his 
harem he did homage to them' with devotion and 
respect. Thereupon Sambhiiya began to conceive a wordly 
thought') because he enjoyed exceedingly the touch of 
the locks of Sunanda, [Sanainkumara’s] "Pearl Among 
Women”, who fell at his feet. Then the saint Citta 
thought: "Alas, how bard it is to conquer delusion I 
Alas, how hard it is to control the senses! Alas, how 
the objects of the senses agitate us, since this man, 
although he has so well done penance, although he has 

1) lie resolved or desirt^d: "Let the fruit of my nscetirUni bo this 
that I become a universal sovereign in the next birth, so that I may 
enjoy such women". A wish of this kind is siaful as btdng at war with 
the very natui'C of asceticism. Its technical natne is niyBna, nidSna. 
I^kshmlvallttbba says: NidBnain ta|>a.sah vikrayalu MamKsya taiKumh 
phalatn i^St tarhi rSjyendilldibhBg ahaip sySm itirlfpam nidSnam (Utta- 
rajjh. p. S28, I. 3). “NidBaa is the selling of penance" etc. But it seems 
such a wish of bartering away asceticism fttr sensual pleaHiires in a 
fiitui'c existence must and will bo realized; and I consider Citta guilty 
of a pia frauK when he says to Sambhnya: ^^Eteshu niB nidBaam kuru! 
NidSnam ghorBiiustliBnain; naiva tsdrikphaladatn bhavishyati. Cttarajjh. 
p. 381, II. 3 and 4 from below. From tlie hoary days of the V^a 
down to the present time Hindu sages have declared: “Man is God 
and the only creator and fashioner of his own being". A romarkable 
case of Bve^a, an idea or desiro that takes entire possession of a man 
and that is destined to attain its end, wc will meet with in tl>o story 
of MOladeva. It is also but natural that tlie thought which engages 
a dying man's soul should be deemed of mystic power, especially in 
the shaping of his future condition. The doctrine of the BhagavadgItS 
is well known, and Lakshmivallalha quotes a rhymed adage that reads: 
Maranasamaye yBdrifl matih svBt, tBdriyl gatih syfit. Uttarajjh. p. 
1099.1 C. 
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so well understood ’) the words of the prince of the 
Jinas, has resolved on such a thing, induced by the 
touch of the tips of a young woman's hair!” Then desiring 
to awaken his soul he said to him: “Hear! desist from 
this impure resolution; for the enjoyments of pleasure 
are unsubstantial, terrible in their consequences, the 
causes of wandering about in the samsSra. Even while 
they ^-e being enjoyed they cause very great distur¬ 
bance; and sorrow in reality is their nature. The idea 
that there is pleasure in them is a manifestation of 
delusion. And it has been said: 

*As the scabby man scratching his scab deems 
pain a pleasure, so men fevered with delusion call 
the pain of sensual enjoyment a pleasure. 

“Furthermore: Dependent on eating and dripking*) 
is the body of man and only of impure nature wholly 
and entirely, and hence there is no reason for being 
attached to it. 

For it has been said: 

\ “Sprung from semen and blood, caused to grow 
by impure fluids, consisting of skin, blood, flesh, 
fat, bones, marrow and semen, dripping impure 
fluids from nine openings for fluids, a store-house 
of filthiness — that is the body, charming to the 
mind only in appearance ’). 

1) Sueiiya = ‘sucitita, {torn eit, c«tati. But maybe xve have here 
one of the many cases whei'e e aud v are coofused (on account of their 
great similarity in the DevanSgarl alphabet). Viiya would either be = 
vidita (known, understood) or = vieita (sifted, investigated, discerned). 

2) Lit '^on feeding”. 

3) Or: on account of the beauty of the skin, (lit. with I’egoi’d merely 
to the skin; chavimottam adverb. But the reading of C chavimetta- 
manoharain seems preferable). 
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^ “There are an wlhaya of blood, half an aclhaya 
of &t, a kudava of bile and phlegm, and half as 
much of semen, seven hundred veins, nine hundred 
sinews — in such a body there is no purity. 

“Delicious food and drink and the most excellent 
dainties and sweetmeats, they all grow irapui*e by 
coming in contact with the body. 

“The finest garment, the finest flower, the finest 
perfume and ointment, the finest bed and seat are 
destroyed by the body 

Ilbsmelling moisture *) continually flows on the 
teeth, and impure fluid in the mouth, and sticking 
mucus in the nose. 

“Only marrow runs in the bones, nasty filth in 
the ears, ill-smelling sweat from the pores. 

“With such a body, the abode of all diseases, 
do you, 0 foremost among saints, not become in¬ 
fatuated after you have fully fathomed sacred 
knowledge; 

Although he was instructed with such and other si¬ 
milar words his soul did not awake. And by reason of 
his excessive delusion Sambhaya formed the wordly 
thought: “If tliere is a fruit of this penance [of mine] 
then may 1 become *) a universal sovereign in another 
birth.*’ By him was proved what has been said: 

1) Cp. Uie story how Bharata, tho flrst cakravortin, bocamc a monk 
llttarajjb. pp. MS, SIC. 

2) For uila = unna see Pischel § 111. 

3) For hojjn see § 406. 


2 
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The most dangerous tree of delusion, whose roots 
are spread out for the bringing forth of beginningless 
existence is only with difficulty uprooted by the 
most zealous. 

Then dying they both became gods in the Sodbamma 
heaven. Thence the soul of Citta fell and was bom as 
a rich merchant’s son in Purimatala. Sambhuya's soul 
having fallen thence there was a king in Kampilla- 
pura, named Bambha, his queen consort was named 
CulanI — was conceived in her womb and born in the 
course of time, announced by the fourteen great dreams 
And the name of Bambhadatta was given him. He in> 
creased in growth of body and in [knowledge of] the 
multitude of the sciences. 

And this king Bambha liad for his friends four 
great kings, descended from the most exalted lines. 
They were: 

Ka(laya, the lord of the realm of Xasl; Kanera* 
datta, the ruler of Gayaura; Diha, the lord of the 
realms of Kosala; Pupphacula, the ruler of Campa. 

In their exceeding great love, unwilling to be separated 
from one another, delighting only in one another’s com¬ 
pany, they lived by turns always one year in the kingdom 
of one of them'), engaged in various kinds of amuse¬ 
ments. One year, being so fond of one another’s com- 

1) Tlie fourteen great dreams that every pregnant woman dreams 
who is going to give birth to a tlrthakaivi (kfaker of a Ford, Founder 
of tho Faith, Jaina FrophetX or to a universal monarch. See KalpasHtra 
cd. Jacobi p. 32 NiraySvaliyasuttam ed. Wori'en, Aanteckningen 
pp. 22-23. 

2) Ut *in their own kingdoms”. 
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pany, they came to Bambha. And while they stayed 
there, Bambha — since the end of death is appointed 
for the world of the living — was attacked by a disease 
of the head that would yield neither to spell, nor witch¬ 
craft, nor medicine, nor anything else. Then he had 
Kadaya and his other friends called; on their lap he 
put Bambhadatta and said to them: “You must make 
it possible for him to rule the realm”. Having thus 
provided for his kingdom he died. His friends performed 1 
the funeral rites etc. for him. Then Kadaya and the 
^ers said: “Until this boy becomes able to bear the 
burden ot government W'e must guard this kingdom”; 
and thus taking counsel togetlier they, with the consent 
of all, appointed Hiha [regent]; and the rest went home 
to their own realms. And when they had gone this 
Diha maintained the royal power with all its appurte¬ 
nances, looked after the treasury, entered the harem 
aud talked with Culam. Then by reason of the uncou- 
troUability of the senses, not heeding his friendship for 
Bambha, and disregarding reproach, he had a love in¬ 
trigue') with CulanT. While thus their enjoyment of 
sensual pleasure increased, the days passed by. 

Then a minister of king Bambha, called Dhanu, who had 
been his second heart, found out the truth and thought: 
“How should he who does such an improper thing desire 
the welfare of prince Bambhadatta!” Having thus reflec¬ 
ted he privately said to prince Varadhanu [his own son]: / 
“Son, his mother has become a wicked woman; there¬ 
fore let the prince secretly know of this affair.” He did 


i) Sampalagga = Skt. tsamprulogoa. 
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so. Then the prince, not being able to bear his mother's 
evil conduct, in order to make her understand put a 
crow and a hen koklla together and taking them with 
him went straight into the harem and said: ‘‘If any 
one else acts thus I shall punish him." The next day 
he took a male elephant of mean extraction together 
with the female elephant of state, and came to the 
same place. Then Diha knew [what be meant] and said 
to Cnlanl: “I am the crow, you the hen kokila.” She 
prated: “The prince is a child; he babbles out anything." 
Then he said: “It is not otherwise; therefore the prince, 
who hinders the enjoyment of our love, must die. As long 
as I am at your disposal you will have other sons" *). 
Then because she was a slave to her love for sexual 
✓ enjoyment she consented even to such a thing, although 
it is not to be thought of even in one’s heart. For: 

I Woman is the little stream that destroys families, 
woman in this world is the field where wicked 
(conduct grows, woman is the door to misery, woman 
‘ is the womb of misfortunes. 

A bad woman fevered with passion kills her fond 
husband, undoes her son, likewise destroys wealth, 
and sets fire to her own house. 


1) Sftmklrna > itainktnnii (mixed;, if used of an elephant, is said to 
mean ''rutting." Out samklrnanSga denotes an "elephant of mixed 
characteristics"; and bore the connection speaks rather for “mongrel, 
hot of pure bloi^". 

Conceiming the erovt and the kokila the dlpikX informs us: kSkako- 
kilamitbunam (HiSprotam kritvS (in explanation of sanigi'ahana). This 
is aliuost certainly wrong. 

2) According to Jacobi, who is followed by Pavolini, we would have 
to translate: "As long as I am independent (free) you will have other 
sons". I think this iutcrprcUtion is not as good as mine. 
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And she said: ‘Tf only he were killed somehow by 
such a strategem that the censure of the people would 
be avoided!” He replied: “This is the way the thing 
must be done. We will celebrate the marriage of the 
prince; along with all that is needful for it. we will 
make ready a house built of resinous material, resting 
on many pillars, and having a bidden entrance and exit. 
When after the wedding he sleeps there soundly we 
will do the deed unnoticed by setting fire [to the house]". 
Having thus taken counsel together, they asked for a 
great king's daughter and prepared everything necessary 
for the nuptials. 

Now Dhanu, who was attentive to the affairs of 
Bambhadatta, i*espectfully told king Diha: “My son here, 
prince Varadhanu, is able to take care of the burden 
of government; I, on the other hand, will bring about 
ray welfare in the other world”. Then Diha deceitfully 
said: “Enough of travelling*) to other places! Stay right . 
here and ^ acq uire merit .by_alnis-^ving and by other 
good actions”. 

And consenting to this, Dhanu ou the bank of the 
Ganges had a great shed with water reservoir made. 
And they set about to give food and drink in plenty 
to travelers, religious mendicants, etc. And he bade 
trustworthy men whom he won over by gifts, honors, 
and favors dig an imdergroxmd passage of two gavyuti 
in length till they would reiich the resin house. And 
now the bride, surrounded by her retinue, which was 
attired in various costumes, reached the good town 

1) For pauttha = pavtitUm np. Pnli vuttlm unJ § 504. 
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and was conducted into the city with great splendor. 

The wedding took place forthwith. Immediately after, 
the hosts of attendants were dismissed and the prince 
together with his bride was conducted to the resin 
house. Accompanied by his young wife and attended 
by Yaradhanu, who sat down on a seat, he dismissed 
the rest of the servants') and spent two watches of 
the night. 

Then the bedchamber was set on fire all around. 
Woeful cries arose. Then the prince, whose mind was 
troubled as to what should be done, questioned Vara- 
dhanu: “What is the matter 1" He said: “That princess 
was warned by sending her a letter; this woman is 
somebody else. You should not regard her*). Give the 
resin house here a kick with your heel that we may 
escape”. He did so. Thereupon having broken through 
the resin house, he escaped by way of the underground 
passage and came to the place near the door. 

Now two trusty men, mounted on steeds, were kept 
in advance at the door of the undei*ground passage by 
the minister Dhaim. These bade the princes mount on 
the horses which they had brought with them *) by ap¬ 
pointment with Yaradhanu, and then went away. The 
princes too started to go and they travelled a distance 

1) Or, **all the serTants", if the reodiog given by Jacobi in the Ver- 
besseruDgen und Druckfehler is that of the MSS. [So MS. Cj. 

2) According to Jacobi the passage means: “You should not bestow 
your love on her”. Podibandha is perhaps bettei* tuken os *hindi'anco” 
(“let not yourself be hindered by her"); or, as imSe in all probability 
is a loc. sg., “do not trouble about hei'" (macli bei ihr keinom Aufen- 
tbalt). The dipikll has: TasmSd osySm moho manOg api na klli^ah (p. 
3S3, i. 2 from bottom). 

3) Lit., “which had come bother" (had been brought together). 
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of fully fifty yojanas. Exhaust-ed by the long journey 
the steeds dropped. They started to go on foot and 
came to a village called KoUa. Then the prince said 
to Varadhanu: “Hunger torments me: I am sorely 
wearied’*. Stationing him there Varadhanu entered the 
village; he returned with a barljer. He had the prince's 
head shaved and attired him in a dark red robe. A 
band consisting of a strip of cloth four fingers in breadth 
covered his breast, adorning it with a sirivaccha*). 
Varadhanu too changed his attire. They entered the 
interior of the village. 

In the meanwhile a slave servant came out of the 
fine house of a Brahman and accosted them: “Come, eat!” 
Going thereupon they were fed thei*e [being treated] 
with marks of distinction that would have befitted a 
king. And at the end of the meal a most beautiful 
woman threw akshata *) on the prince's head pointing 
to [hia marriage with] Bandhumai And she said: “That 
is the bridegroom of this maiden”. When Varadhanu 
had heard this he said: “Why do you trouble yourselves 
on account of this stupid lad ?’* Then the master of the 
house said: “Hear, Sir. Formerly an astrologer announced-^ 
to US: He whose breast is covered with a strip of cloth 
and who, together with his friend, eats the food of this 
girl, will be her husband”*). Addressed in such wise the 

1) The dii'ivaccha, an ausiucious ligui'e (ma&gala) is often mentioned 
in the Jaina vri’itings. A picture of one may be seen in Schlagintweit’s 
Indien in Wort und Bild Voi. II, p. i05. 

2) “Whole gi*ain, entira uuhuskcd and unpuundeU rico washed with 
water and used os an article of woi*sltip in all religious and sacred 
ceremonies’*. Apt«. Cp. Shankar Pandit's note to Haghuvauii'a 11, 21. 

3) Probably the next sentence also belongs to the s{>ccch of the master 
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prince was married to her on that day. On the second 
day Varadhaiiu said to the prince: “We have to travel 
far'\ Thereupon they told Bandhumai the real state of 
affairs and went away. 

Travelling on they came to another village far away. 
There Varadhanu entered in oi*der to get water. Return¬ 
ing quickly he said: “T have heard here the common 
talk of the people which declares: “King Diha has 
closed the roads against Bambhadatta in every direction.'' 
Therefore let m flee, 0 prince." Then setting forth on 
a by-path') they got into a great forest. Thereupon 
leaving the prince, who was overcome with thirst, under 
a fig tree Varadhanu went for water. And in the mean¬ 
while Varadhanu in the evening was seen by men in 
Diha's employ, as it were by the servants of Yama. 
Being beaten [by them] he went a long way. He made 
a sign to the prince. Bambliadatta fled and strayed 
into a pathless wildwood. 

Thereupon, exhausted by thii’st, hunger, and fatigue, 
he traversed the great forest and on the third day saw 
an ascetic. At the mere sight of him hope of life sprang 
up in him. And he asked him: “Reverend sir, where is 
your hermitage)" He told him and conducted him to 

of the house. “The prince having been thus announced on that day 
was marriod to her“. But bhanio in thissonse would be unusual. Breads 
bbaniyam. ’'Thus he spoke. On this day I have man’ied the prince to 
hei*”. This rendering too is open to objections. 

1) Umma^^ does not only mean “Abweg", but also “Uraweg, Seiten- 
weg", a signification of the word that is common in PsU (e. g. Majjh.- 
Nik. I. pp. i71, 237; Vinaya, Vol. I, p. 8; Angutt.-Nik. II, pp. 177,189; 
TherigathS p. 200); but also “wi'ong way", as in Skt. Cp. Tbei'agSthS 
1232; Therlg. 94; and “the way up to, the way of attacking a problem” 
etc. Angatt.>Nik. U, pp. 177, 189). 
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the head of the community of ascetics *). He made a 
low obeisance to the head of the community. And he 
was accosted by him: “Child, where do you come from ? 
This wilderness is fall of untoward things”. Then he 
told him everything truthfully just as matters stood. 
Thereupon the head of the community said to him: “I 
am your father's uncle*); therefore my hennitage is 
yours. Dwell here at ease”. Knowing the sentiment ’) 
of his heart he began to live there. And in the mean¬ 
while the rainy season came. By his grandfather ‘) he 
was instructed in archery and all the other great sciences 
of arms. 

One day in autumn time when the boys of the ascetics 
rambled about on the borders of the wildwood in order 
to gather fruits, bulbs, roots, flowers, and fuel, he, from 
curiosity, went into the wildwood, although the head 
of the community forbade him*). While he was looking 
there at the woods that abounded in fresh fruits and 
flowers he saw a great elephant. And the animal uttered 

1) Jacobi's “HauslieiT" for kulavai is at least misleaping. The word 
also denotes the head of a community of ascetics (cp. Ijtishabhapahctl- 
fiks 20; Zeitschr. d. dcutsch. moi'genl. Gesellschatt 33, p. 4C1, where 
the commentator con*ectly transsci'ibcs it by ‘^tSi>asIlcnrya). Kulapati 
is frequently used the same way in Skt. 

2) Cullapiu and cullatso (little father) do not mean ‘‘father-in-law", 

as given by Jacobi, but ”uncIo", just as cullapittl in PltH. The dipiks 
con'ectly has: Ahain bhavajjanakosva kshullabhrlltS. Uttarigjh. p. 
385, 1. 4. " 

3) Ahippnya in all probability is ss abhiprSya, since abhippSya is 
also used in Pnli. Still there is a possibility of its being equivalent to 
Pnli adhippRya (e.g. Mnjj.-Nik. I, pp. 234, 305; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, p.l56; 
Vinaya Vol. I, p. 301 (rnetaph. u$^ of that which is intended for one, 
i. e. one's shai'e). Cp. also adiiippeta, Jst. 1, 103; Sutnaogalavil. I, 104, 
and Childers. 

4) His “gi*andfather", of coui*sc, is his father's uncle. 

5) §§266, 546. 
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a roar that came rumbling from the throat. Then the 
elephant turned towards him and started in pursuit. 
Thereupon he rolled up his outer garment and threw 
it down before the beast. And it seized it that very 
moment with its trunk and flung it up into the air. 
At the very time when the elephant had become blind 
with rage the prince caught the garment, ba(fling the 
elephant by bis dexterity. Then having wearied the 
elephant with different kinds of play he let it go. 

Thereupon he started on the way back, bewildered 
as to which was the eastern or the western direction. 
Straying hither and thither he saw a fine ruinous town 
situated on the bank of a mountain stream and visible 
only in the broken walls of the old, decayed houses. 
And filled with curiosity at the sight of this, looking 
about with eyes cast in every direction, he saw a strange 
bower of bamboo with shield and sword thrown down 
beside it ‘). And having seen this he playfully brought 
that sword to bear on this bamboo bower*). At one 
stroke the bamboo bower tumbled down. And a severed 
lotus-like head with slightly quivering lips and charming 
in appearance, which had been in the midst of the bamboo 


1) Ru^anga ia extremely common in Prakrit. It deaigaates not only 
a iMwer, an arbour, but vei'y frequently a thicket, a coppice. Jaina 
writers use it also in Skt. So Hemacandm, ^ari(ish^p. XI, 152; that 
Tery same kudonga he calla a vana in stanzas 154 dhd 166. In the text 
too we most pro^bly ought to translate: **a bamboo thicket". 

For khedayakho^a and khe^tagoasi Jacobi ofTent “Hii'schlunger". 
Maybe he is right. But as I do not know of this use of the word I 
have prefeired to take it as a dvandva compound. 

2) Vabia, I tliink, is Skt v&hita, set in motion, swung, brandished 
etc., although we have oharik, brought to bear, wielded, geschwungen 
in RSvanavaha XIII. 3, 2S. Tbe pkO, toe, has vBhita, though this counts 
for little. But we Hod vShai, "to wield, to use" in Uttarajjh. XVII, 18. 
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reeds, dropped down *). When he saw this he was con¬ 
fused and blamed his own strength of arm, saying: 
“Woe is me! Out on my violence!”*) Then as he looked 
about, seized with regret, he saw a headless body fastened 
with the feet up, desirous of drinking smoke*). He began 
to feel extremely distressed. When he looked again he 
saw a fine park and in it a palatial mansion of seven 
stories surrounded on all sides by fine a^oka trees. And 
having seen this be gradually ascended to the seventh 
story. And there he saw a magnificent woman with 
eyes like the petals of the full-blown blue lotus fiower, 
who seemed a fairy woman that had lost her magic. 
And he asked her: “Beautiful lady, who are you!" 
Then she began to speak, full of fear, in the following 
manner: “Most excellent sir, my story is very long; 


1) Rurida cannot stand for ^^trunV' here. It is an adjective, meaning 
'*mained’\ HanoharOySra is m manoliarSkSra. 

2) Vavasiya most probably corresponds to vyavasita, ^determination, 
enei^etic elTbrt, violent act”. 

3) This does not refer to the burning of the dead body on the funeral 
pile, as Pavolini thinks, but to a vrelUknowu mode of doing penance, 
consisting in the man’s hanpng fW»m the bough of a ti'ee with his 
head downward, ovei* a fire lighted below. See. for instance, Raghu* 
vam^a XV, 49, 50: 

Aiha dhnmnbhitSmrSksham 
* vrikshncftkhSvalambitam 

dadarga knideid AikshvKkas 
tapasyantam adhomukbam. 

Pjnshtaniimnuvayo r&jfiS 
sa kilncash^a dhnmapah 
StmKnam ^'aiubukam ndma 
fOdrain aurajHidnrthinam. 

In UttnmramactU’ita ed. R. Avar and K. P. Ihu-ub, Bombay 1899, |i. 
53 we road: nninndlioniukho dhnmiipah (lldro 'sniinii eva 

sthSno janas ta]»af cai-uti. The object of the man’s austerities ap)»ears 
later on in our tale. 
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therefore do you tell me, Who are youl And where 
do you got’' Thereupon having heard her speech which 
was as sweet as the melodies of the kokila, his heart 
was won and he told her the truth: “Beautiful ladv, 
I am the son of king Bambha, the ruler of PaucSla, 
and Bambhadatta is ray name”. Then immediately on 
hearing these words she suddenly rose, and her eyes 
being filled with tears of joy and opening wide from 
delight, she fell at his feet and began to weep. Then 
his heart was seized with pity and lifting up her face 
and saying: “Do not weep”, he quieted her and asked 
her: “Fair lady, who are youT’ Then she wiped’) her 
eyes and commenced to speak: “rrince, I am the daughter 
of your maternal uncle king Pupphacula, [and am] 
bestowed on you. Waiting for the wedding day I was 
brought hither by a wicked VidySdhara while I played 
on the sandy beach of the lake in the park of our 
house. And while I dwell here burned*) with the fire 
of separation from my relatives, you have suddenly 
arrived here like an unexpected rain of gold. Because 
you have been seen by me, therefore hope of life has 
sprung up in me”. 

1) Phueai *‘to wipe” is rather rare; usually we have pusai. Etymolo¬ 
gically it can, of coui'se, not be equivalent to praiichuti. Pufnsai (phumsai) 
also occura. See Qaudavaha, ed. Shankar Pandit, sub voce. The Skt. 
commentaiy translates it by puuisati (utpumsati). Pums abhimardane 
will hardly do. I think phunis, phus, puips, pus connect with spri^ The 
developement of meaning is parallel to malai “to touch” and “to rub”. 
The diOTei'cnce of iini>ort would also account well for pus instead of phus. 

Rovai is fram ru, not from rud § 473. — I .see now Pischel oflera 
the same etymology of pus (| 486). Putfba > phuft^a “touched” occurs 
frequently too. 

3) § 344. The same change we have in Psli, c.g. Slinipati and Slimpeti, 
“to kindle, set on Are, to heat". Vioaya Vol. I, p. 304; II, p. 138; 
Anguttara^Nik. Ill, 100,13; Milinda|>aflhop. 43 (Klimpanam conflagi'ationX 
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Thereupon he addressed her: * But where is this enemy 
of mine, so that I may try his redoubtable strength?”. 
She said: “My lord, he gave me a charm, called Sam-i 
kan, which works when it is recited. And he said: “As 1 
soon as the charm is simply remembered by you it 
will become surrounded by friends, servants etc. and 
do your bidding. Coming to your side it will keep off 
an enemy and it will announce to you what I am doing 
if it be asked*). And I have remembered it, so I am 
its master*). Nattumata is the name of the Vidyadhara 
by whom I have been brought here. And he cannot 
bear the splendor of me who excels in virtue; there¬ 
fore he left me in a palace created by magic and deco¬ 
rated with white and red flags, and sent a charm called 
Jaiiavain to his own sisters in order to tell them my 
story; he himself went to the bamboo bower. Having 
made himself master of a magic spell*) he will cx)me 
out and marry me *). And to-day, you know, the attain¬ 
ment of this spell will come to pass”. Thereupon when 
Banibhadatta had heard this he told Pupphaval the 
story of the Vidyildhava’s death. Full of joy she said: 
“You have done well in that you killed this villain”. 
Then he married her according to the Gandharva mar¬ 
riage rite. And he remained with her for some time. 

1) That itt, tlie charm or 8[>ell will npeak, a common idea. Cf. Uttaragjh. 
p.p. 38G, 394 and »ce the note ou p. 7t of my Da^kutnSmearitarn. 

2) Sahei vijjaiii is veiy rmpient in PrSkrit. It answ'cni to SkL 
s&dhayati virtySm (cp. sidhayati mantram in Monier-Williaros sub 
sadh). IdSaliii sUdhayialiyariii vidyam udyognvan aham. Pari(ish^parvan 
II, 6M. Cp. VII, Cl IT.; Vin, 2C2, and many other passages in this woi-k. 

3) VidyfUn tadhnvitum ^a 1 ugaku«langc gato *sti. Ultarajjh. p. 380,1.10. 

4) The careful reader will sec that ti (tti) ^ itl in our tales is often in- 
sei'tcd somewhere in the dii'ect speech, instead of bcinga4lded at the end. 
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One day he heard the talk of heavenly women'). 
And he asked her: “Whose voice is that?” She ans¬ 
wered: “Husband, these are the sisters of your enemy 
Nattumatta, two fairy maidens, KhSnda and Visaha by 
name, who have come bringing all the wedding para¬ 
phernalia for him. Do you, therefore, quickly with¬ 
draw till I find out*) their disposition*). If they are 
attached to you I shall wave a red flag on the roof of 
the palace — that is the signal; otherwise a white one.’* 
Then, after a short while, seeing a white flag, he 
softly slipped away from that place and came into the 
midst of a mountain-thicket. And he saw a great fine 
lake. He duly bathed in it and stepped out on the 
nortli-westem bank. And there he saw a most beautiful 
maiden. And he thought: “Ah, what good luck of 
mine *) that she has come into the range of my sight I” 
Then she also looked at him with ardent love. Then 
gazing*) she departed from that place, while after a 
short time a female servant sent by her alone handed 
over to him a pair of garments, flowers, betel etc. And 
she said: “She who has been seen,by you on the bank 
of the great lake, she sent this. And she told nae:” 
“Friend Vanalaifi, let this noble man attend to the 

1) I see no i*eason whatever why vtlaySna should be changed to 
valnyRna in accordance with Lakshmlvallabha's divyavalaySnllm ^bdah, 
as I^volini has done. [G also reads vilaySi)a]. 

2) Lit, ^‘approach”. 

3) — tti because the preceding words express her idea (purpose, their 
agreement). 

4) Lit, “Ah the ripening (reward) of nay good works (done in a 
former existence)!” 

5) FaloyantiyS a *prolokayantik3, fern, of pralokayaotaka, Skt. 
praiokayat [Cf. asohantiy3 s afobhamS:^ C fol. 242 b]. 
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care of his body in the house of my father’s minister". 
Therefore, come you!” Then the prince, dressed and 
adorned, went to the house of Nffgadeva, the minister. 
And she said to the minister: ?‘He has been sent by 
your lord’s daughter SinkantS. Therefore look upon 
him witli regard." The minister did precisely so. 

On the second day he was taken into the presence 
of the king. He too rose to greet him and gave him 
a seat in front. He questioned him as to his history. 
And after the meal he said: “People like us can do 
no other notable thing to bid you wel(«5roe". After 
these words he gave him the maiden Sirikanta in 
marriage with marked honor. On a preeminent day the 
wedding took place. 

One day the prince asked his beloved: “Why have 
you been given in marriage to me, a lonely raanl" 
“She replied;" “Dear lord, my father here, driven away 
by a mighty kinsman'), has taken refuge in this inac- 


1) DSiya according to Jacobi here menus nn adversary, and the pkd 
has balavattaravairisnmtApilati. In our passage it is not perfectly clear 
how we should U'ansiate. But one thing seems certain — dSiya is * Skt 
dSyakn in both ciutes. A kinsman is the natural and most redoubtable 
enemy of an Eastern ruler. Kslieinendru has a number of stanzas on 
this matter which I cannot forbear to quote. They are so excellent and 
80 much in the Hindu vein. 

MarmnJAah svnjanah punisStii 
ksbayc jBgiirti nBparuh; 

(iktthSpakshibhir SkrishtAh 
kshayoiji yffntyeva pakshinuh. 

Sods dSrOni dah}*aote 
dKrujena ca vahninS, 
kriminB svRngajfltena 
pStyante praudhapSdapalL 
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cessible hamlet. And when he has destroyed towns 
and villages he entera the fortress. I was horn of 
Sirimal, my father's wife, in addition to four sons, and 
my father is exceedingly fond of me. And when I had 
attained the bloom of youth the king said to me: 
“Daughter all the kings are my enemies; so the bride¬ 
groom who captivates your heart while you live here, 
must be announced to me”. Now while I, leaving the 
hamlet and going to the great, 6ue lake, looked at 

I the men, I saw you by virtue of my merit [acquired 
in a former life]. This is the state of affairs.” The 
' days then went by for him while he together with 
SirikantS enjoyed the pleasures of the senses. 

One day the lord ot the hamlet accompanied by his 
army went to devastate a countryBambhadatta too 
went with him. In the meantime he suddenly saw 
Varadhanu on the bank of a lotus lake near the outs- 

MiijjiltalohakuUdSluih 
khanyate mrlnmayl niahl, 
svnjStair nirjharair nltilh 
kashadbhir bhndbaiilh lubayani. 

JDatiprobSro nibcanna- 
marmapiUt parOdhikah; 
lobadhikSin vyathsm asthnah 
karotyasthimukhali (oi-ah. 

Sahabhogy3m api jfiater 
neccliaoti jflKtayah priyan; 
klbksbanti bhniim anycshnip 
dni-alokanaaishpholain. 

Da^vatsracritam VIII, -lOS If. 

Cp. also bhiiSti'ivya, “cousin, enemy". — Pellai (pellci), I think, is = 
'projyati, in Skt. pi'crayati. Weber in his HSla has already suggested 
either prer or pitjl. See § 285. 

1) Lakshmlvallabha has: 8vavi^odhinppade^abhang^ya calitah. Utta- 
rajjh. p. 388, 1. i. 
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kirts of the village there. And he, recognizing him, 
whom he had not expected to see, fell to weeping. 
Bambhadatta quieted him. Varadhanu, who sat down 
comfortably, asked the prince: “What have you expe¬ 
rienced in my absence?” And he told him everything. 
When Yai'adhaim also was questioned by him he ans¬ 
wered: “Prince, listen. At that time, having left you 
below a banyan tree, I went tor water. Then I saw a 
great lake. When I had taken some water in the hollow 
of my hand') and hod set out toward you I was sud¬ 
denly beaten by the hirelings of Diha, who were armed 
and buckled in mail and who said: “Ho there! ho 
there! Varadhanu, where is BambhadattaI answered: 
“I don’t know”. Then, being beaten by them still more 
severely, I .said: “He has been devoured by a tiger.” 
“Show us the spot!” Then I wandered hither and thither 
and by a trick came into the range of your sight. I 
made you a sign that meant: “Flee!” I myself put a 
[magic] pill into my mouth that had been given me 
by a religious mendicant. By the power of that I became 
senseless. Then they thought: “He has died,” and went 
away. And after a long while I took the pill out of 
my mouth. Then 1 set out to search for you, but did 
not see you. I went into a village. There I saw a 
religious mendicant, He said: “I am your father’s 
friend, Vasubhnga by name.” And he lelated [the story] 
to me: *Dhanu has fled*) and your mother has been 
banished to a Candala village”. Thereupon, having 


1) Perhaps ram*e probably: ‘‘in an (improvised, cornucopia-shaped) 
vessel made of a lotus leaf’ (or of some other leaf). 

2) Palao = • palSto, SkL palnyita. 

a 



heard this, I went in great sorrow to Karopillapura. 
Putting on the dress of a kSpalika ascetic and decei¬ 
ving the Candala village magistrate') I took my mother 
away. Then leaving my mother in a village in the 
house of my father’s friend, the Brahman Devasamma, 
I came hither to search for yon”. 

While thus they tarried there deeming happiness 
a misery*)' a man came there. He spoke as follows: 
•Most excellent sir, you must not stroll about anywhere; 
men in Diha’s employ have arrived here in search of 
you”. Then they quickly left that forest thicket and 
wandering about went to Kosambi. There in the park 
outside of the city they saw a cock-fight gotten up *) 
by two merchant’s sous, Sagaradatta and Buddhila by 
name, who had made the stake a hundred thousand 
pieces. Buddhila’s cock was struck by SSgaradatta’s 
cock and then Sagaradatta's cock was struck by the 
cock of Buddhila. Thereupon Sagaradatta’s cock was 
cowed and did’nt want to fight, although he was moved 
toward the cock of Buddhila; and therefore Sagaradatta 
lost his lakh. At this point Varadhanu said to Sagara- 

1) Lcumana (Litoroturblntt fUr oricntalische Vul. Ill, p. 

81) declares: n)ayahai*ft aus mabayara = mahattora. The phonetic dif¬ 
ficulties ai'e too great. .Murk also rouikai'u = mayahara. I tliiok, it is 
matadhoru (matidhara), or less likely, — hara; i.e., cither: he who 
repi'esents (Ht holds, carries) the opinion of the community, or: he who 
carries (i. e. gets, is honored by) their opinion (approbation). It is true 
wc find mnbattara for mayahara in Jaina SkU But that proves nothing; 
and mahattoi’a remains unchanged in Prakrit. See Kalposntra 1, 110 
and Pischel $ 414. In a way similar 01*0 German Stimmfdbrer an 1 
Finnisli ftanenkannattaja (lit, StimmentrAger). 

2) They wei-e impatient that tliey liad to I'cmoin in the little 
hamlet, but in reality it was for their best. Cp. Era. 4, U. 4 and b; 
Ei*z. 53, 1. 1, 

3) Sainpalagga s Skt sampralagna. 
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datta and Buddhila: “Why has this cock, although of 
good breed, been cowed by the second cock?^) So I’ll 
look [into the matter], if you do not take it amiss”, 
SSgaradatta said: “Most excellent sir, look, look! For 
1 am not at all greedy for the money in this affair, 
but I care that my honor should prosper”. Thereupon 
Varadhaim examined Buddhila’s cock. And he saw bright 
fine needles made of iron fastened to his feet. And 
Buddhila observed that he noticed them. Then he went 
up to him and secretly told Varadhanu: “If you do 
not speak of the affair of the needles I shall give you 
half of the lakh”. But although he prated: “Hear, I 
have investigated, but seen nothing”, in such a manner 
that Buddhila did’nt notice it he made the matter known 
to Sagaradatta somehow or other, by employing [certain] 
movements of the eyes and the fingers. And S§garadatta 
freed his own cock from the needles *) by taking them 
off [the feet of Buddhila’s cock] all unnoticed. And thus 

1) BTyakukkur.lft Lcumann takes s bljakukkii^a, *'Samcnliftlm, Ziicht- 
hahn” (Literatturbl. f. oriental. Philol.. HI, p. 81). I banlly tliink a 
cock used for breeding purposes will be a very good lighter. But even 
if he were, how about the cock? The two cocks cannot liavp been 
so different, for these KjiorUmen of Ancient India knew something about 
that matter. Cp. my DacakumUi'acaritam pp. 281 ff.; R. F. Burton, 
Sind Revisited, Vol. il, pp. 78—83. Burton secs notliing wrong in this 
Sfiort, whicli George Cmbbe condemns so clo(|uently (The Parisli Regis¬ 
ter, Part I: Hero his |M>or bird tli’ inhuman cocker brings etc.). Our 
fellow citixens in spe on the Philippine Islands are very fond of this 
kind of sporL Most intercstiug notes on this amusement of thcii's are 
to be found in a number of the Revue des deux mondes of 1876, if my 
memory serves me right. See also llaberlandt's Da^akumSracaritam p. 
158, note 46. In Pull^s Un progenitore Indiano del Bertoldo (p. 4 of the 
text) a cock is made to Aght witli himself (by being placed before a 
miiTor). 

2) I. e, from the annoyance caused him by the needle* of his advcN 
sai'y. [Cp. Appendix]. 
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the second cock was defeated. So Baddhila lost the lakh. 
Thereupon the two were astonished^). And highly grati¬ 
fied, Sfigaradatta said with eyes opening wide: * Noble 
sirs, let us go home”. With these words he made both 
mount into his fine carriage and went to his own house. 
Having performed all the proper duties [of hospitality] 
he always looked upon them with love. 

While they were thus knit to him in affection one 
day a slave servant came to them. He called Varadhanu 
and took him aside. Saying thereupon: **00 account 
of the half of a lakh that Buddhila promised you in 
case you would not speak of the affair of the needles 
he sent you here a necklace of pearls worth forty thousand 
pieces”, the slave servant banded over to him the little 
bamboo box coutainiug the necklace and went away. 
Varadhanu took it, went to Bambhadatta, told how the 
matter was, and showed him the necklace, drawing it 
out of the box*). When the prince examined it he saw 
hanging from one part of it a letter addressed to Bam¬ 
bhadatta*) and he asked: ‘Friend, whose is this letter?” 
Vamdhanu said: “Who knows? There are many men 
called Bambhadatta. What is there to wonder about ?” *) 


1) For K.ai-isaii Jacobi conjecturcK the meaning “astoniahmont”. Un¬ 
fortunately wo ilo not know who is intended by donha. Only Bambha¬ 
datta and Buddhila can have boon surprised at the issue. Sari is found 
ill tlie sense of sadn; (see ^ 2^). ^ sai'isarl could perhaps denote 
"friendship" (lit "a like-and like"). Cp. my books Kshemendra’s Sa- 
mayamStrikK p. 52 note 1) aud DSmodarogupta’s Ku^^nimatam p. 148 
(additions). Tlic translation then would run: "A friendship between 
the two (Sogainidatta and Varadhaiiu) sprang up". The context favors 
such an interpretation. [Possibly noise, hubbub, Skt. sai'osai'a?] 

2) Concci*ning kafl^hittu see § 577; darisci §§ 135, 554. 

3) Lit "marked witli the name of Bambhadatta". 

4) Cojjn is = codya (lit inciting, exciting etc.). Cp. ^ivupSlavadha 



Then as the prince was all absorbed in musing he took 
him aside and opened the letter, and they saw the fol¬ 
lowing stanza contained in it: 

•Although UayanavaT is being wooed by the people 
in the world, who put forth their exertions for a 
union with her, nevertheless she means to honor 
only thee, the fortunate’*'). 

And while Varadhaiui reflected: “How shall 1 find out 
the truth about herV’*), on the second day a female 
religious mendicant came to him. She threw akshata 
and fiowers on the head of the prince, and saying: 
“Son, mayest thou live a thousand years”, she took 
Varadhanu aside; and after speaking about something 
with him, she went back Then the pnnce questioned 
Vai*adhanu: ‘What does she sayt” He answered: “This 
is what she said: “Hand me over a reply to the letter 
that came together with the necklace Bnddhila sent 


IX, 1G; HSla 406. But the Skt. cinlya tx a wrong truubhitiuii of 

cud + ya > cujju > cojjo, — For avuheii fi-oin stein avadliQiyu rp. 
§ 176. Blit I am nut Kiire of the etymology. 

1) The I'cailing of A. [and C.], which ih conllrinod by Fttmuljb. p. 3S8 I. 
from bottom, ia to pi'eferntd, ami the pusifive putthijjui connects 
with prSrtliyate. Dhaniyatii cun also heiv mean ‘'much, exceedingly” 
(so Jacobi), which may perfectly well correspond to Skt. dhanyaiu 
‘^reichlich” = w^hr. My ti’anslutiun is buthn* in sensi^ 

2) Bhnvattha would lx* litendly; *‘the matter of her Iwing (i. e. of 
her condition, station in life eic.), the parlicniai's aimut her”. For tliese, 
it seems, he would natiii'ally has'e iipplieil ti> Buddhito. Ver}' likely the 
delicate nature of the nlTair forbade him. DliHvartba usually means 
“sense”. In that rase we would have to translate: “the ineaniDg of this 
stanza”. So Pavolini takes it, and LAkshiiilvullabha declares: SQkshma- 
buddbyH dliyfiyatS VaradhanunSsyS gnthSyfi nrtho 'vagatali. Uttarajjh. 
p. 389, 11. 2 and 3 from bottom. The imi>ort of the rnetiical missive 
however is {iciTer.tly clear; and no subtle intellect was necess:u‘y to 
grasp that. 
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you in a little bamboo box”. I said: “This letter is 
addressed to king Bambhadatta. Therefore tell me: Who 
id this Bambhadatta? She said: “Listen*), but you must 
not tell this to any one. There is here in the city a 
merchant's daughter, a maiden named RayanavaT. And 
from the very time of her childhood being extremely 
attached in love to me she has reached the bloom of 
youth. And I saw her the other day pondering over 
something *). Then I went up to her and said: “Daughter 
Rayanav^, what are you thinking about?” Her atten¬ 
dants said: ;,It is many days since she has been so 
melancholy”. When she said not a word to me, although 
I asked her again and again, her friend PiyangalaiS 
declared: ‘^Reverend lady, she is so ashamed that she 
cannot tell you anything; therefore I relate the matter. 
A few days ago she went to the park in order to amuse 
herself, when her brother, the merchant Buddhila, made 
[his cock] fight for the stake of a lakh, and she beheld 
a fine prince never seen before *), who somehow or other 
had come to that place. And since she beheld him she 
has become thus”. And when I had heard this I noticed 
her love-sickness. And I said to her tenderly “Daughter, 
tell me the truth”. Then with very great diflSculty she 
became affectionate*) and said: “Reverend lady, you 

1) In regard to sumniau seo 536. Perhaps summiii is to be looked n}>on 
in the same way as hammai etc. (for which see § 540), i. e. * tTlImaa 
parallel with *dnaiao, *nnman, * (hnnman). Hsla 91. 

2) Or according to Jacobi’s corrections (p. 459): “Being extremely 
% attached to me from the time of her chilhood, she has readied the age 

of pubeHy. And I saw her the other day pondering about something.” 

3) I. e., 4) a sti'angcr to her; 2) extixiordinary, wondeiful. 

4) So if we follow Jacobi. But it seems pi'efei'ablc to translate: “She 
approached the truth, faced the truth, resolved to tell me the real state 
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are my mother; so there is nothing that I could not 
tell you. If that Bambhadatta of whom Piyangulaia 
spoke does not become my husband, then I shall surely 
die’\ Thereupon having heard this, I said: “Child, take 
courage. I shall make it possible for your desire to be 
realized” *). Then she grew a little better *). And yesterday 
I said to her in order to comfort her heart: “Child, I 
have seen that prince Bambhadatta". When she had 
heard this she said, her heart reviving: “Reverend lady, 
through your grace everything will be well. But in 
order to inspire him with confidence do you, in the 
name of Buddhila, put this jewel of a necklace into a 
box and send it and this letter addressed to Bambha- 
datta”. And yestei’day I performed *) this accordingly. 
So the affair of the letter has herewith been told you, 
illustrious sir. Now give me the reply”. And I handed 
her the following reply: 

“Bamhhadatta too, accompanied by an excellent 
bow that has a mighty string [or, accompanied by 
Varadbanu who appeai-s in the quality of a teacher] 
me-ans to honor Rayanavm as the moon united 
with Qiva the earth *). 

of Alfairs." Lcks likely is the I'ondering: “She entered (regained) her 
real (i. e. her natninl, ueual) stuto (of conlldence in me)”. The dipikn 
ready: MayK uktam: “Putri, kaihuya sadbhnvamr Punah punar uvam 
mayokts sR katlinm api sailblinvam uktvB prsha' etc. 

1) Lit., “I yhall so act that your desire Ts’ill be realised.” 

2) LiL, “became well somewbat.” Or perhaps better, “became a little 
herself again.” 

3) Nirnvia > uirOpita, eractly, “to perform” (give form to); cp. the 
stage sense of nirllpayati, “to perform, present, enact, play”; and tbeoce 
*Stich etwas gestolten, vci'gegenwdrtigcu, to perceive, to consider” etc. 

4) This stanza seems to bristle with equivoque. We could also translate: 
“Accompanied by Varadhonu, who jjossesscs gi*cat virtues." The third 
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And having heard what Varadhanu announced to 
him, the prince’s heart was captured by Rayauaval, 
although he had never seen her. And while he sought 
a means of seeing her and of meeting her a few days 
went by. 

And on another day Vaiudbaim returned from out¬ 
side. Being perplexed he started to speak as follows: 
•Prince, some trusty men have been sent here to the 
ruler of this town by the lord of Kosala in order to 
search for us, and the ruler of this town has raised 
the hue and cry against us'). This is the rumor that 
is heard repeatedly”. Thereupon, when SSgaradatta knew 
of this matter, he hid them both in an underground 
dwelling. The night came. The prince said to Sagara- 
datta: “Bring it about that we may run away”. And 
hearing this Sagaradatta left the city [with them]. They 
traveled a short distance. Then having made Sagaradatta 
somehow or other return although he did not wish to 


pKda may be a '*&feaas to honor the Indy skilled (lit., rich, abounding 
in) literary composition” (I'ocanavatf). The greatest difOculty confronts 
us in the last pSilo. Candani cannot be intended as a feminine, not¬ 
withstanding the candamSyogn of Lakshmlvallahha (Uttai*njjh. p. 390, 
1. 2 fiom bottom). A masculine is required to answer to Voitidbanu. 
1 take Candani * Skt candanin, (^^ivo. Tiie long vowel ia (terfectly 
legitimate and occurs numberless times in poctiy. In our own tales wo 
have it on page 39, I. 27; p. 55, 1. 29. If I liked to tamper with the 
text other suggestions might be made. I suspect that rayanavai in the 
secondary sense is « ‘rajanavatl rnjanl ^‘night”. The earth is a 
little out of place here. Munenin, too, seems to favor this view. The 
second half of the stanza would thus run as follows: “means to honor 
(or, to enjoy) Rayanavai as the Uoon (masculine in Skt.!) the Niglit 
(his beloved)”. 

1) Or, “a means strategem) has been undertaken (to find us) 
by the iniler of this town.” The dipiks bos: NagarasvSminll ca SvBin 
grahanopSyah krito ’sti. Uttarajjb. p. 391, L 1 and 2. 
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do so, the prince and Varadhaiui set forth. And as they 
were going along they saw outside of the city a most 
beautiful woman tarrying among the trees of the park 
around a Yaksha shrine and sitting near a fine carriage 
that was provided with a box. Then she rose to greet 
them with great regard and said: “Why have you come 
after so long a time?” Upon hearing this the prince 
said: “Who are we, fair lady^” She replied: “Lord, 
you are Bambhadatta and Varadhaim”. The prince said: 
“How did you find that outt” She said: “Listen! Here 
in the city there is a merchant called Dhauapavara. 
His spouse is named DhanasaincayS. She has given birth 
to me, her daughter, in addition to eight sons. When 
I had passed childhood no man pleased me. Then I 
began to propitiate this Yaksha. And the Yaksha, gra¬ 
tified by my devotion, appeared before my eyes and 
said: “Child, your husband will be prince Bambhadatta, 
who is destined to be a universal monarch”. I said: 
“How am 1 to know him?*’ The Yaksha said; “He 
whose sight will cause you joy when the cock-fight ot 
Buddhila and SSgamdatta takes place him you are to 
know for Bambhadatta*’. And he told me all that has 
happened to you and your comrade Vai-adhanu, 0 lord, 
since the time of the cock-fight and all the things to 
be done that I have thus carried out, i. e. the sending 
of the pearl necklace etc., and how [I should carry them 
out he told me too]. “Having heard this the prince, filled 
with loving passion, mounted the fine carriage together 
with her. And he asked her: Whither shall we go?” *) 

•1) Hutta and Shutta I tak« lie = * bhukta, ‘ Sbbukta, Skt. bhugna, 
bent, turned (hither). 
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Rayaiiaval said: “In Magahatown there lives my father’s 
y youngest brother, a merchant named Dhanasatthavaha; 
and he, having learnt of this aflair, will deem the union 
of you and me an excellent thing. Therefore let us im¬ 
mediately make the journey thither. As for the time 
after — as you wish [so shall it be]". Then in accor¬ 
dance with Rayanavai's words the prince set forth with 
his face turned that way. He made Varadbanu his 
charioteer. And travelling on from village to village 
they left the country of KosambI and came into a moun¬ 
tain-thicket. And there dwelt two robber-chieftains, 
named Kanthaya and Sukanthaya; and seeing a most 
excellent carriage and an adorned pearl among women, 
they armed themselves and set out for the assault be¬ 
cause the retinue [of Bambhadatta] was so small. But, 
attacked by the prince in different ways'), they were 
defeated and fled in every direction. Then the prince 
again mounted the fine chariot and proceeded, and 
Varadhanu said to him: “Prince, you are sorely wearied; 
therefore enjoy the comfort of sleep for only an hour 
right here in the chariot”. Thereupon, while the prince 
lay asleep with Bayanavai, the horses entered a mountain 
stream and halted. Then somehow or other the prince 
awoke and rose yawning. He looked about on all sides: 
he did not see Varadhanu. “In all probability he baa 
stepped down*) to get some water”; thinking thus he 
called in perplexity. Kot receiving an answer he examined 

1) So if wo accept Jacobi’s view, who understands bhanga in the sense 
of the Skt bhaAgi. Perhaps the litei'al translation would be: “attacked 
with various discomlitures (in various discomfiting ways)". 

2) Exactly the German: “er wird hinabgestiegen sein”. This use of 
the futuro is frequent also in PtUkrit. 
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the end of the chariot’s shaft') and saw that it was 
besmeard witli much blood. Thinking then: “Varadhanu 
has been killed”, he cried; “Woe is me! You are slain" 
and dropped down on the bottom of the chariot Having 
gained consciousness again be began to utter laments, 
saying: *Woe is me, brother Varadhaim!” With great 
difficulty comforted by Rayanaval, he spoke to her as 
follows: “Fair lady, it is not certainly known whether 
Varadhaim is dead or alive. Therefore I shall go back 
in order to search for him”. She replied: “Dear lord, 
this is no time to turn back. Why not^ Because I am 
alone and this wildwood is dreadful on account ot 
robbers, wild beasts, etc. And another thing: There 
must be a settlement near because the ku^a grass and 
the thorns are seen to be crushed”*). Then, agreeing 
to this the prince started with her toward the country 
of Magadha, and he arrived at a village situated on 
the border of that realm. And entering there he was 
seen by the thakkura*) of the village, who stood in the 
middle of the assembly hall of the village. As soon as 
he had seen Bambhadatta he thought: “This is not a 


1) Or perhapx: “the ground before the sijnfl of tlie carriage”. In the 
dipikfi we road; KuniUnih rathflgi'abhSgaiu rudhiilKvaliptain daduva. 

p. 392, 1. 4. 

2) Vosama and vaaima do not mean “Wohnung”, but in all the 
passages of our tales “Sicdclung, Ansiedelung.” Parimalia too is wrongly 
given as “l^eschmutzt”. It is from iiial « mratl, so common in Ih^krit 
See §§ 244, 294. The simplex usually means “to rub” or “to crush ” 
sometimes “to touch”, whei'eas “to toucli” is the usual signifleation of 
partmalai. Tlie grass, bushes, etc. are trampled, injured by the feet 
of men and domestic animals. 

3) I. e. the chief man of the community, « glUnaiuihii (L 37); 
gamnhiva (p. 16, 1. 9); grilmndhipati Uttai'jyjh. p. 302, L 4 from bottom 
Cp. my Kshemendras Samayamn^dkn (L^ipsig), p. 38. 
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common man”, and with marks of distinction courteously 
extended') be honored him and conducted him toward 
bis own house. He gave him lodging. And when the 
prince was comfortably seated he accosted him: "Most 
excellent sir, you look as if you wei*e sorely grieved”. 
The prince replied: 'It is not known what has become 
of my brother*), who engaged in a fight with robbew. 
Therefore I must go there in order to seai’ch for him”. 
The other said: "Away with distress! If he really is 
here in the woods we will find him”. Having spoken 
thus he sent out his own men, and when they returned 
fi*om their expedition they i*eported: “We saw nobody 
auywdiere; only this arrow, which had dropped on the 
path, we found". Upon hearing these words the prince 
was distressed as he thought: “Surely he has been killed”; 
and while his mind was being disti-acted with heavy 
sorrow the night came on and he went to sleep with 
Rayaiiaval. When one watch of the night was left sud¬ 
denly an attack by robbers came upon that village. 
But sorely weakened by the blows of the prince it was 
discomfited and beaten off. The prince was congratulated 
by the chief of the village, who stood at the head of 
the whole village ®). And in the morning he took leave 
of the village tbakkura and accompanied by this man's 
son departed for Rajagaha. In due course he arrived there. 

Leaving Kayanaval in a hermitage of female religions 
mendicants, outside of the city, he started for the 
interior of the town. And as he was entering it he 

1) Or, “shown in ))oUte salutation". 

2) Lit, what kind of stnto he has entered." 

3) Or, “praised (hailed with joy by the head uf tJic village, who was 
accompanied (joined, in his praise) by the whole village." 
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saw in one place a wliite palace built with various 
decorative figures'). There he beheld two most beautiful 
damsels. And when they had seen the prince they began 
to speak, displaying intense affection: “Is it proper 
for great men like yon to leave people who are devoted 
and attached to them and to wander about 1” He said: 
“Who are these people, that you speak thusV’ They 
replied: “Do us the favor to take a seat.” Then he 
sat down; the requisites of respectful entertainment, 
that is, a bath, a repast, etc., were prepared, and when 
these had been finished the maidens began to speak 
as follows: “Noble sir, there is here in Bharaha, in the 
southern chain of the Veyacldha mountains*), a city 
Sivapura, a king Jalanasiha, and his queen, Vijjusiha 
by name. We ai*e her two daughters. And our eldest 
brother was Nattumatta. One day when our father was 
engaged in conversation with his fi'ieod, Aggisiha by 
name, he saw a host of gods and demons (asura) tra> 
veling through the air toward Mount Atthavaya in 
'^order to worship the best of the Jinas. When the king 
had seen them he too, together with his friend and 
his daughters, set out and in due course came to the 
AtthSvaya. He worshipped the images of the Jinas. He 

1) Or, ‘Slcsigns”. I tAke kanitna s Arbeit (in erbobne Arboit, embossed 
work). 

2) See Plitftliel § Cfi and cp. Ilrmncandm, ParifiHhtaparvan Il,C43,0ii: 

Asttha BharaUikshcti’e 
Yaipidlo'Aiinnia j)arvat:th 
sainpi'tkto nhuratnrdhnbhyBin 
[lakshflbliyBm iva nidnjab. 

Tatra cHsti puruvarum 
nttarayrcnibbnMlianaiii 
GaganavuUabhum iti 
dyuKidSm ativallnbbam- 



did them homage with camphor, aloe wood, frankin¬ 
cense, opened lotus-flowers, and fragrant perfumes. 
/ Having performed the triple perambulation from left 
to right, he went out and saw two perambulating saints 
under an aQoka tree; and making a low obeisance to 
them they ’) sat down near them. Then the monks 
commenced a religious discourse as follows; “TJnsub- 
stantial is the saiiisSm, perishable the body, like the 
clouds of autumn is life, similar to lightning flashes 
youth, comparable to the fruit of the kimpaka tree*) 
are enjoyments, transient as the glow of the evening 
red is the pleasure of the senses, unstable as the dew 
'/drop on the tip of ku 9 a grass good luck, easily obtained 
soiTow, obtained with difficulty delight, never impeded 
the progress of death. Therefore, such being the case, 
, let the course of delusion be abandoned, let the mind 
be fixed on the religion preached by the pnnce of 
• Jinas". 

Having heard this and attained the true faith, etc., 
the gods and the others returned as they had come. 
Then friend Aggisiha, getting an opportunity, said: 
“Beverend sir, who will be the husband of these girls 
They said: “They will become the wives of their brother’s 
slayer”. When the king had heard this he became 
black in the face. At this juncture we said: ^Father, 

1) The king and his company. 

2) I. e., potsonons. The vishavriksha of the commentatol's is not ‘^bloss 
auR dem Zusammenhong erraten” (Leumann, AupapStika-Sntra, sub 
kimfOga). Whatever may have been the fli'st meaning of the word it 
is perfectly clear that it meant, with Buddhists, Brahman winters, and 
Jainas, a ti'ee bearing poisonous fhiit But probably I donotundei'stand 
Ixiumann con'ecUy. 
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just now the saints have announced the natural cha¬ 
racter of the sainsara. Enough for us of the joy of the 
senses, that terminates in such a manner!” And our 
father agreed to this. 

While we thus in our fondness for our brother aban¬ 
doned all things that could give pleasure to our own 
bodies and continually cared only for his baths, meals, 
etc., our brother while roaming trough the land the 
other day saw the maid PupphavaT, the daughter of 
your maternal uncle. His heart was dishiicted by her 
beauty and other excellences and he returned cai-rying 
her olf, Kot being able to bear the sight of her he 
went to become master of a magic spell. From this 
point on the story is known to you. At that time, 
excellent sir, we were addressed with gentle words by 
Puppbavai, who had come from your presence, and she 
told us what had happened to our brother. Hearing 
that, we were overwhelmed with sorrow and fell to 
weeping. We were comforted by Pupphavm with sweet 
words. And another thing, having learnt your history 
from the magical science SanikarT, she said ;” Remem¬ 
ber the words of the saints, accept Bambhadatta as 
[your] husband”'), Hearing that, we were filled with 
love and agreed. Now, as Pupphavai, beside herseli 
with joyous impetuosity, waved the white flag of agree¬ 
ment you departed for some other place; but we wan¬ 
dered through various villages, cities, etc., and when 
we saw you nowhere we came here, despondent and 
disconsolate. Thereupon a view of you, which resembles 

d) See §§ 92, 143. In iiiannijjni wo have the pi'Cbont stem of the 
active (middle) in the poKsive, a commuii thing in the Prakrits. 
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an unexpected rain of gold, has here fallen to our lot. 
Therefore, excellent sir, remembering Pupphavai’s words, 
let our desire be realized”. On heanng that, the prince 
joyfully agi’eed to it. Consummating the Gandharva 
marriage he stayed with them during the night. And 
in the morning he said to them: “Go you to Pupp- 
havai; abide with her till my acquisition of the king¬ 
dom takes place’*. “We will do so,” declaring thus they 
went away. When they had gone and he looked about, 
thei*e was neither that white palace, nor that body of 
attendants. And he thought: “This is the witchcraft of 
fairies. Else how could they play such juggler’s antics 
Then the prince, remembering Rayanaval, went toward 
the hermitage in order to seek her. When he beheld 
there neither Rayanaval nor anybody else he reflected: 
“Whom shall I question He looked about on all sides 
and saw no one. Thereupon while he was anxiously 
pondering about what might have happened to her, 
after a moment an old man of auspicious appearance 
came. He was questioned by the prince: “Listen, illu¬ 
strious sir! Did you not see a girl here yesterday or 
today who had such and such a particular appearance 
and dress?” And he said*. “Son, are you here the hus¬ 
band of Rayanaval?” The prince replied: “Yes”. He 
said: “Yesterday, in the time of the afternoon, I saw 
her weeping and I went up to her and asked her: 
“Daughter, who are you? and whence have you come? 
and what is the cause of your sorrow? and whither 
have you determined to go?” Thereupon when she 
told me something [of her story] I recognized her and 
said; “You are my own daughter’s daughter. And 
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when I had learnt her story I went to her uncle and 
reported to him. And when he knew the particulars 
he conducted her respectfully into his own house. You 
were searched for in every direction, but seen nowhere. 
Therefore you have now done a beautiful thing in 
that you came.'* And talking thus he took the prince 
^ to the great merchant’s house. And when he hiid been 
ti'eated to all courtesies [of entertainment] his marriage 
to Rayaiiavai was celebrated. Thereupon he remained 
with her, eDjo 3 dng the pleasures of the senses. 

One day when the Brahmans etc. ate the food that i* 
had been prepared because it was the day*) ofVarad- * 
baiiu, Varadhanu himself, dressed in the costume of a 
Brahman, came on account of the repast') and began 
to speak as follows: * Listen! Announce to the one ; 
who had this food prepared: “If you give food to me j 
* then it will come into the mouth of him who dwells 
in the other world'* ’). And coming to him they repor- j 
ted it to the prince. The prince came out. And with 
^delight the prince looked upon him and recognized 
him. After embracing him he entered the mansion. 
At the appropriate time, when Varadhanu had finished 
his bath and meal, he was questioned as to his adven> 
tures. He began to relate as follows: “That night when 
you had yielded to the power ot sleep a robber who 

1) The ^tkn reads varshadivosa, “Jahrestag”. Bambhadatta, vho thought 
that Varadhanu wa« dead, hud his crSddha, or cei*emoDy of ofTcring 
oblations to the manes, celebrated. 

2) Perhaps better, '*iii order to get something to eat,” although the 
sense is just the same. 

3) The idea that a gift to pious persons accrues to the benelit of 
one’s relatives in the other world is currant in India and forms the cehti'al 
thought of the Petavattbu. [Possibly, ‘‘into tlie mouth and stomach”]. 

4 
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bad run up &om behind and had posted himself in 
the midst of a dense coppice hit me with an arrow. 
As I was utterly overcome by the pain of that shot I fell 
prostrate on the ground. On account of my fearing some 
misfortune’) I did not tell you. In the meantime your 
excellent chariot passed by. I also softly, softly slipped 
away through the midst of the space between the dense 
trees and with the greatest difficulty came to the vil¬ 
lage where you had stayed over night. And the lord 
of this village told me your adventures. Delight sprin¬ 
ging up in my heart and my wound being healed up, 
1 came here under the pretence of begging food and saw 
you straightway." And while thus they were full of 
ardent affection the days passed joyfully for them. 

One day Bambhadatta and Varadhanu were taking 
counsel together: “How long a time do we have to 
remain destitute of manly effortl" And while thus 
they pondered about a means of setting out and were 
full of longing, spring arrived. And the great festival 
of Love being celebrated in that season and towns¬ 
people and country folk going out into the park, 
the two, the prince and Varadhanu, from curiosity 
also went. When thereupon the pleasure of sports was 
at its height and the companies of young men and 
women were amusiag themselves with various pastimes, 
unexpectedly a royal elephant that was beside himself 
with rut and had thrown off his driver and [so] was 


1) I. e., that might befall you, 0 Bambhadatta. Pavolini is hainlly 
correct ia his “un mal peggiore". Varadhanu, the model of a servant, 
tliinks only of his tot'd. According to the dipikx the robber shot Vai'ad- 
hanu in the foo( (pido). 
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not curbed by the hook, strayed thither. A confused 
noise arose; the bands engaged in sportive amusement 
were broken up'). And when thus the hubbub was 
going on a young girl with high breasts, very large 
rounded buttocks, and thighs like a ratting elephant’s 
trunk, whose limbs were trembling*) with fear and 
who was seeking a refuge came into the elephant’s 
range of vision. Thereupon woful cries arose; her female 
attendants screamed. At this point, when she was sei¬ 
zed with dread, the prince stepped before the elephant, 
warded him off, and made him let her go. But the 
elephant after letting her go suddenly rushed against 
him, his eyes distended with rage, his frightful trunk 
stretched out, his ears spread. But the prince formed 
a ball of his upper robe, and flung it toward the 
elephant. And he, overpowered by angry impatience, 
took bold of it and tossed it up into the air. It fell 
on the ground. While the elephant bent down there 
in order to strike with his tusks *) the prince by virtue 
of his dexterity mounted his neck, fastened the seat, 
beat him with the sharp book, struck him in the region 
of the frontal globes, and by sweet words made him 
give up his anger. 

Then cries of approbation arose. “Glory to the prince!” 
a bard recited. The king, who was led to the temporary 


1) Or, **the tiporti, and amuticnjcnts were broken up". 

2) § 506. 

3) Host likely in order to strike the garment on the gi*ound. The 

dipiks tells us: Tadvastmra gi'ihltvS gngane prakshiptani; 

gaganSc ca punar bhnmau nijiatito tadgrahanSya yBvat karl punar 
bhOmyabhimukharp pariimmati etc. (p. 395, I. ultima and p. .306, 
1. prima). 


1Qr.7 
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pavilion '), came to that place. When he saw this deed, 
which was not like another man’s*), amazement came 
upon him and he began to exclaim: “But who is he?” 
Thereupon the story was told by his minister of state, 
who knew the affairs of the prince. Then the king 
being delighted, took the prince to his own palace 
and hod the proper rites [of hospitality] performed, 
such ns giving him a bath, food, etc. Then at the end 
of the repast he gave his eight daughters in marriage 
to the prince. On an auspicious day and at an auspi¬ 
cious hour the wedding took place. They remained 
there at their ease for some days. 

One day a woman came into the presence of the 
prince and began to speak as follows: “Prince, I have 
something to say to you”. He said: “Speak.” She said: 
“There is right here in the city a great merchant, 
Vesamana by name; his daughter iscalW SirimaJ.Ever 
-/since her childhood she has been taken care of by me. 
When she whom you saved from the elephant’s rage *) 

1) Oi‘, “th6 tcmporaiy patilions” (erected for the festival). I take 
khambhu^^iSnatn as “post-rising", a collection of raised posts (pillars). 
The dipiks reads: KumSi'ena sakarl nlSnastambhasainlpainnltoteddhac 
CO. Even if we emendated our text in accordance with Lakshmlvallabha 
to kliambha^^Knaip it might be understood to speak of the ^‘place of 
pillars", the place where the temporary pavilions were erected. There 
is DO absolute necessity of recurring to the elephant, which would 
make the construction of the sentence a rather awkward one. Most 
probably the Sanskrit commentator, if the form of the tale is really 
his, could do nothing with khambhuf^hanoin. The compound, though, 
is intelligible. Cp. ItSvanavaha XIU, 37: rau^hana ’*du8t*rising", i. e. 
raised dust (rajas + utthsna). [C also reads khambhoUhSn^^]. 

2) Or, "which was unlike anotlier [deed]". I see no reason for changing 
the reading of the MSS. 

3) More literally, "the elephant’s agitation". It is not perfectly cleai* 
whether that means the fluny and violence (mad onset) of the rut- 
blinded beast, or the disturbance and fear caused by it. 
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had escaped from the elephant's I’age and had aban¬ 
doned fear, she cast a longing look on you, thinking: 
“He gave me back my life”. Thereupon, in consideration 
of your preeminence in exceedingly beautiful form, 
bloom of youth, grace, and skill in the arts, an ardent 
love for you arose in her. Then from that instant she, 
gazing only on you, remained a moment as if para- 
lyzed, as if painted in a picture, as if nailed to the 
spot, as if carved with a chisel, witli eyes fixed motion¬ 
less. When the rage of the elephant had passed, she 
was led to her dwelling with g)*eat difficulty by her 
female attendants. Thc.re too she pays no attention to 
the care of the body: to bathing, eating, etc.; but 
abides entirely in silence. Then I said to her: “Daughter 
why have you all of a sudden become different from 
your real nature'), so that you heed not even ray 
words Thereupon she laughed in an embarrassed 
way and said: "What is there, mother, that I could 
not tell you'f But shame is committing*) the offence. 
Therefore listen. If I am not married by him who 
saved me from the elephant's rage, then inevitably 
death will be my refuge”. And then having heard this 
I told the story to her father. By him I have been 
sent to you. Therefore accept this young damsel”. And 
he agreed to it. On a favorable day the wedding took 
place. On Varadhanu too the minister called Subuddhi 
bestowed his daughter, Nandii by name, and celebrated 

1) Or poxsibly, ‘‘Daughter, wliy have you whu arc xurely nut of a 
hot temper (or, a Herce, cruel iiaUiro [acandi]) become destitute t>f 
alTcction'*. But the pkn bio has: kiillituu tvaiii aklEiii.lv hlnfl jnUI? 

2) I do not know if avarajjhai can mean “lundrrn” (Jacobi). The 
usual meaning fits much better, too. 
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the nuptial festival. And while they both thus enjoyed 
the pleasures of the senses a few days passed by- 
Their adventures were noised abroad ^). 

Thereupon they went to Benares. Leaving Bainbha- 
datta outside [the town] Varadhanu went to Kadaya. 
Kejoiced, this king went out to meet the prince with 
a host and vehicles. Thereupon when he had met him 
he made him mount on an elephanVs back and con¬ 
ducted lum into his own house. And in due course he 
bestowed his own daughter upon him, Kadayaval by 
name, together with many elephants, horses, carriages, 
and treasures. On a favorable day the wedding took 
place. While he enjoyed the delights of the senses 
wth her the time went by. 

Messengers being despatched then, there came king 
Pupphacula with a host and vehicles, Dbanu the minister, 
Kaneiudatta and many other kings, beginning with 
Candasiha and Bhavadatta. They installed Varadhanu 
in the position of general and sent him against king 
Diha, and he began to march uninterruptedly. In the 
meantime Dtha sent a messenger to Kadaya and the 
others. And he was reviled by them *). They them¬ 
selves too moved on in uninterrupted marches and came 
to Kampillapura. Then they blocked up both exit and 
entrance all around. Thereupon king Diha said: *How 


1) Or, *‘tho Qowti about them spread all oi'ound.” Ucclialia from ut 
+ (al, to ny upwards, to rise, fiy away, move onward. Cp. § 337*. 

2) It was customary to ti'eat disi'espoetfully an ambassador whoso 
message did not meet wiUi approval, if one wanted war. See e. g. 
Nii-aySTalij-nsuttaip cd. WaiTcn 22, 23, whe'-e we also And an 
intemting description as to how an ultimatum (a declaration of war) 
is delivered. 
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long a time shall we remaia withdrawn in a holel'^ 
And flying on daiing couiiige he issued forth to meet 
them. A great battle of tlic two armies took place. 
Then Diha, seeing his own army discomfited, and i*eflec- 
ting: “In one’s performing a manly deed [there is escape] 
otherwise there is no escape”, drew nigh to meet the 
enemy. 'When Bambhadatta saw him the fire of wrath 
blazed up in him and he moved against him. A 
fight ensued. Thereupon, when Bambhadatta had 
attacked [his adversary] with bow, sword, spear, mace, 
lance, and other weapons, he hurled the disc. By that 
^ the body of king Diha was made a headless trunk. 
Then confused cries of: ‘‘Hail to the universal sove¬ 
reign!” arose. The Siddhas and the Gandharvas let a 
shower of flowers fall. And they declared thus; “The 
twelfth universal monarch has appeared now”. Tbere- 
npon he entered his own palace, being hailed with joy 
by the country folk living about the city and by the 
townspeople. And all the vassals installed him in the 
sovereignty of a great universal monarch. In the manner 
of the former universal monarchs he conquered Bharaha- 
land, whicJa consists of six parts*). His whole seniglio 
with Pupphaval at the head joined him. While ho thus 
exercised the rule of a universal monarch the days 
went by. 

One day an actor respectfully addressed him as 
follows: “Great king, today I shall enact a dramatic 

1) Saiuilhukkai covrenpondti tu the Ski. s:uudhukshati. We would 

expect saipdhukkhai. But the consonant for the aspirated 

is not rare. The word could also be a dcnouiinativc from suindhukka 

* samdhukna p.p.p.). [C reads saniilhukhiya with BJ. 

2) For the names of these six see Tawney’s KathSko^a pp. 192, 24i. 
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compositioD called Mahuyariglya”. He said: ‘So beit*\ 
“Then in the afternoon he began to act. At this point 
a slave girl brought an immense wreath of flowers ‘) 
that abounded in. all varieties of flowers to llambha* 
datta. When he saw this and listened to [the drama] 
Mahuyarlgiya the surmise occumd to him: “Such a 
dramatic composition I have seen before*)”. While he 
reflected thus, he remembered his former existence. 
In the Sohamma heaven, in the celestial region Paum- 
magumma*), I have seen it before*). And he fell into 
a swoon and fell to the ground. Then the company of 
. vassals who were at bis side brought about his recovery 
^ by anointing him with moist sandal. Then the king, 


1) III ti'anslating ganila by I tbouglit of compounds like 

gandogiUmo, ganrla^ilS, gtinijjamTIrkha, Jacobi suggests: gai}(la * vana. 
That would either be a wi^onth so big Utat it alone is, so to speak, a 
forest; or, a forest, as it were, formed by g;u‘land8 (German “ein Wald 
von Kriiuzen”). Maybe gantla fli^st means “sometliing bulging out” 
(hence the common meanings of the word) and perhaps also “a bundle, 
bunch, mass,” whicli would bo just the thing in our passage. Cp. Skt. 
gandaka, a lump. 

2) For sunanta sec § 503. 

3) Cp. Hoemle’s UvSsagadasSo Vol. 11, p. 40, note 109; Uttar^b. 
XXXVI, 210 IT. (208 IT. in Jacobi's ti'amilation. Sacred Bocks of the 
East Vol. 45, p. 226); Weber, Bhagavatl p. 304. A list of the vimBnas 
in the Sohamroakappa is found in UvSsagadasBo § 277. 

4) Similar scenes are often painted in the Jaina writings. The boliof 
in' metempsychosis is roost probably partly due to that mystci’ious 
state experienced sometimes by some of us in which we have the 
vague, shadowy feeling as if wo had once before gone tlirough a certain 
thing that hapi>cns to us at that particular moment, iis if wo had 
been in the same suiroundings, had been visited by the some sensations 
before, apparently in a most remote, misty past. Such an abnormal 
State is not iwrcly called foith by a peculiar odor or fragrance. The 
roost undeveloped of our senses thus gives rise to that undeveloped 
sensation. So our passage is very cuinous, although also here (os else¬ 
where in Hindu stories) it is rather tlie sight of the bright Qowoi's 
tliat calls foi'tb tlie trance-like state. 
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who had remembered the story of his brother [Citta] 
in his former existence, with the object of seeking him, 
spoke to his prime minister Varadhann — who was to him 
entirely as his own heart — hiding his secret, as follows: 
“Do you spread this half-^loka and have publicly pro¬ 
claimed') in the city at the places where three roads 
meet and where four roads meet and on the squares: 
‘Whosoever supplies*) the second half of this gloka to 
him the king will give half of his realm”. Thus day 
after day the proclaiming went on and the verse spread 
in many places^). 

At this time the soul of Citra, his brother in a former 
birth, had become a rich merchant’s son and remembered 
its previous existences, he had taken the vows and had 
then come from Purimatala to that very place and 
had repaired to the wood called Manorama. There he 
put down his outfit: the bowl etc. in a spot free from 
^ living beings *)and lived sunk in religious meditation in the 
kayotsarga posture. At this point the saint heard a man 
who was working a Persian wheel*) recite this half-^loka: 

1) Lambinna from the causat. lambci, to cauRo to settle down, — to 

take hold, — to I'est, — to cling. Or should wc translate: you 

have this half-stanza hung up” (in public places, inscribed un some 
roatorial, for leisurely inspection)? 

2) Lit., “fills up, completes”. 

3) The rest of the tale is in Skt. For the reason see Leumoun, Wiener 
Zeitschrift fOr die Kunde des Morgenlondes, VI p. 45 note. — Tlic 
names Citm and Bralnnadattu are tlio Skt equivalents fur Citta and 
Bambhadatta. 

4) PrSsuka is a wrong translation of PrSkrit Plillsuya (Psii pliSsuka), 
which I derive from * sparcuka, “what may be touched”, and Pischel 
(§ 208) gives the same etymology. The Buddhists have eoiTOctly connected 
it with sjtarca (see Childers sub phS.su}. 

5) Aragha^ika, a sccondai’y derivative from arughatla, the Persian 
wheel (w'hich occurs fi'equcntly in the FSli and P:9krit literatures). 
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“We two have been two ?laves, two deer, two 
swans, two Caiidalas, two gods thereupon... 

And having heard this the sage said: 

“This is the sixth birth of us who are [now] 
separated from each other*'. 

Then this man working the Persian wheel wrote this 
half'Qloka on a leaf and went to the king's palace, having 
the lotus of his face opened wide. He recited the sup¬ 
plementary (jloka before the ruler. Then the king from 
excess of love fell into a swoon. Thereupon the assembly 
was agitated. The body of attendants began to strike 
the man with their open hands, declaring: “On account 
of his words the king has fallen into such a state". 
Being struck by them he wailed: “Not by me has this 
[^loka] been filled up”, and he was released from his 
tormentors and questioned: “Who is it that filled it up 
He said: “A saint, who lives near the Persian wheel". 
When thereupon the king had regained consciousness 
by being sprinkled with sandal liquid, and had learned 
the tidings of the most excellent sage's arrival, his soul 
was drawn by devotion and love to him and he departed 
with his retinue. And he saw the saint in the park. 
Delighted in his heart he respectfully saluted him. The 
fl sage began a religious discourse, showed the worthlessness 
' \ of existence, described the causes of bondage by karma, 
extolled the road to final emancipation, proclaimed the 
excellence of blissful beatitude. The audience was moved. 
Brahmadatta was not purified') and be said: “Reverend 

i) Or, “improved, raised to a holy frame of mind” (Hoemle’s VvSsaga- 
da^ 11, p. 41, note 112). 
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sir, as I have been gladdened by meeting you, so do you, 
0 reverend sir, gladden me by accepting kingship. Later 
we both will practise asceticism. Just that’)) indeed, is 
the fruit of asceticism”. The saint said: “That is proper 
for those who desire to do you a service. Only, this 
state of being a man is hard to obtain; life is continually 
ebbing away; fortune is unstable; unsteady is this know¬ 
ledge of religious truth; bitter in their fruits are sensua 
enjoyments, those who cling to them surely go to hell; 
but hard to obtain is the seed of final emancipation, 
especially the jewel of indifference to w'ordly objects. 
To give that up and so to lay hold of kingship, which 
is the cause of going to hell (ft*om whence it is hal'd 
to get out*) and which wll last a few^ days, does not 
gladden the hearts of the wise. Therefore relinguish 
your evil inclination, remember the sorrow experienced 
in former lives, drink the nectar-liquid of the Jinas’ 
words, walk in the path declared by them, make your 
birth as a man bear fi^lit’^ He said: “Reverend sir, it 
j is the sign of ignorance to desire unseen pleasures by 
I abandoning the pleasure already attained. Therefore do 
not direct me thus; fulfill my desire”. When Brahma- 
datta experienced no spiritual awakening, although ex¬ 
horted repeatedly, the stige reflected: *Ah, I know! In 
that former existence he, being Sambhilta, by reason 
of an excessive longing sprung from the feeling of being 
touched by the locks of the matchless wife of the uni¬ 
versal monarch Sanatkuroara, conceived a wordly thought 

1) I. 0 . kingship and similar goo<t fortune. 

2) Or, **which is a cause of going to hell hard to shun'*, which 
almost inevitably causes men to go to hell. 
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with the object of obtaining that’), although he was 
exhorted to forbear. That now manifests itself here [in 
its results]. Hence like one bitten by a black snake he 
is not amenable to the spells and charms of the Jinas' 
words’^ *). The saint went away and in the coui'se of 
time reached final emancipation. But the king passed 
some time enjoying the pleasures of a universal monarch. 

One day a Brahman said to him: *0 king, such a 
desire has sprung up in me that 1 should like to eat^ 
the food of a universal monarch”. The king said: “Listen, 
Brahman! You are not able to eat my food, for this 
food is not properly digested by anyone except me” *). 


1) 1. e. the inexpressible delight springing from contact with woman, a 
delight which a uoivcrsal monarch (cakravoi-tia) can qualT to his hooi't’s 
coDteot and in its most delicious foi*m, for he has the pick of the most 
enchanting women. And not onij this, but ar^cording to the Jaina belief he 
is like Kvishna, the happy Don Juan of the later Hindu pantheon — 
uwiug to his magic powei‘ (riddhi) he can oi^joy the transports of love 
with all the tliousands upon tliousands of peerless beauties of his 
harem (04,000 wives is the orthodox number) at the same time. Among 
this galaxy of stars of womanhood thci'e is one far blighter and lovelier 
than the rest, and she is the Queen Consort, the cakravartiu's ‘‘Peaii 
of Women". Therefore Sambhtita wanted to become a universal sovereign. 
‘That” refero in a somewhat loose way to SanatkumSracakristj'Ii'at- 
n&lakasa]n8]>arca-(vedaaS). Pavolini’s “oltromodo desideroso di gCKlere la 
bellissima donna del re SanatkumSra” is altogether wrong. Naturally, 
the roused tiger of amorous concupiscence will pant to spring upon 
such a matchless prey which is so nc.'u'. But we have to undcratand the 
passage by the help of the light thrown on it by the stoiy itself. 
And our ascetic was a Hindu. 

2) A person bitten by. a black snake cannot be cured. Vetnlapafl- 
caviipcatikS od. Vhle p. 12, 1. 27: kslado-shtil na jivati kanyeyam, 
“bitten by a black snake this ghi will not live”. 

3) Lit., “If I [could onlyj eat"; “[how would it be] if I ate”. 

4) One tliinks immediately of Duddlia’s words in the MahUpoiinibbBna* 
sutta concerning that hut dish of which the Master pai’took. Note, too, 
the kinship between Universal Sovereigns and Founders of the Faith 
that is to be observed in the Jaina books. 



The Brahman said: “Shame ui)on the grandeur of your 
royal glory, that you reflectively hesitate') in giving 
mere food!’’ Then the king, on account of his indig¬ 
nation, consented and by giving him viands fed the 
Brahman together with wife, sons, daughtei*s-in-law, 
daughters, grandchildren, and the whole host of his 
relatives. The retinue of the Brahman went home. And 
when the night had come and the food was being digested 
an extraordinary torrent of madness rushed upon them; 
not shrinking*) from sexual union with mother, daughter- 
in-law, and sister, deprived of sense by the feeling of 
mighty amorous passion, the Brahman’s people began 
to commit sinful acts one with the other. In the morning 
the Brahman and his people, being ashamed, did not 
dare to look each other in the face, and went ont of the 
city; and the Brahman reflected: “Why have I thus 
been mocked by the king, who is my enemy without 
causeV’ Thereupon, unwilling to bear this, he wandered 
about in the wood and saw a goatherd who was making 
holes in the leaves of a fig tree with peastones [by 
throwing them at the leaves], and he thought: “He is 
qualified for doing the thing that I desire" *). Thinking 
thus he waited upon him with gifts, honors, etc. He 
told him his purpose. And he consented. 

One day when Brahmadatta had gone out he hid him¬ 
self behind a wall and being an unerring shot he tore 
out both his eyes at the same time with a little ball. 

1) Alocayati, German “eicti bedenken”. 

^ Lit., “not regm'ding”. 

3) Or perhaps in accordance with the more original sense of vivnks- 
liita, “about which I wish to s)teak to him". With tlie i>assagc coro|»are 
Jstaka i07. [C has vAriiarik&bhir, with pebbles]. 
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Then the king finding out the matter and being filled 
< with wrath, had that priest killed together with his sons 
and relatives, and after killing other Brahmans said to 
his minister: "Put their eyes into a dish and set it 
down before me that I may experience pleasure by 
crushing them with my own hands”. The minister, who 
understood that the king was in the power of the work¬ 
ings of an evil karma, put fruits of the 9 akhotaka tree 
into the dish and brought them to him. He, being filled 
with savage determination, spent his days in crushing 
tliem because the thought they were eyes. While he 
was engaged in this a few days went by. Thereupon, 
having lived seven hundred years plus sixteen, his life 
I being spent, but his savage determination growing, he 
,died and was bom as a hell-being in the seventh hell 
land destined to live there for thirty-three sagaras ’). 


i) There ero seven nat*nkabhnmi or noi'akapntliivi according to the 
Jainas. The names of these seven “hell earths” and tiie duration of 
life allotted to tliose vrho dwell thei'eio may be found in Vttai'ojjh. 
XXXVI, 157 ff. Cp. Weber, Dhagavatl j>. 170. The tortui'cs endured by 
the unhappy denizens of tliesc worlds of agony are painted in Dantesque 
colors. The Jaina’s soul also here indulges in even more riotous orgies 
of fancy than that of his brethren, the Brahman and the Buddhist. 
See Uttanyjh. XIX, 45 if. (Sacred Books of the East Vol. 45, pp. 93 ff); 
Sacred Books of the East (abbrev. SBK), Vol 45, pp. 279 IT. 

Ssgara = lAgm'opama “ocean-(likey’ is the name of one of the 
immense periods of time in which the imagination of the Jaina I'evcls. 
Thirty-three sSgaros is the longest period of time which a being may 
have to live in tho 7d> hell. Uttan^h. XXXVl, 167. 



SANAMKUMARA, 




sanamkumara ■)- 

There is here in Bharatavai'sha, in the country of 
Kurujangala, a city Hastinapura. There was a king 
Asasena of the Kuru line, his wife SahadevI, and the 
fourth univei*3al sovereign, SaiiainkumSra by name, whp 
had been announced by the fourteen great dreams*). 
Playing togetlier in the dust^) with Mahindasiha, the 
son of Sura and Kalindl, he acquired the multitude of 
the arts and arrived at the bloom of youth. 

One day in the month of spring he wept to the park 
in order to amuse himself, accompanied by princes and 
citizens. When the princes had amused themselves with 
various sports they mounted steeds in order to ride 
about on horseback. But SananikumSra mounted a steed 
called Jalahikallola *). They let their horses go at the 
same time. Thereupon the steed of prince SananikumSra, 
being a horse of inverse training’), dropped into the 

1) Tlic stoiy of SiinftiiikiimUt'iX ik uImi told in the Uttamjjli. pp. 522 
(Inst line) Knthnko^i ]ip. 31 nqq. 

2) The fourteen Knmt iliHiamH lltftt ni*e seen by the inotlier of ever}* 
tlrttmiiikura und of ever}* rnknivurtin wltile k)io is with such a child. 

cd. Jncobi ]ip. 34 ff.; NinvyUvnliyllsuttiirn od. Warren, 
Annteckningen p. 22. 

3) Or, ‘‘with the dust (the iimdy. In the Jntnku hook we have this 
phi'oso frequently. 

4) “Wftvc of the Ocenn." 

5) A horse that gallops when the i*oin8 ni'e pulled nnd that stools 
when they ore let go (perhaps such nn nniinul also turns to the right, 
when desiivd to turn to the left etc.) About an ulopliant trained in u 
siinihu* manner fur a particular piirpusi> see Jiltuku 231. 
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6fth pace^) and in a moment had got out of sight When 
the king knew of the affair he followed on the road 
along with his train. In the meanwhile a fierce wind 
sprang up. By that the path of the steed's tracks was 
effaced. Mahindasiha requested the king: "Let the great 
king return. I shall return wheu I have obtained full 
intelligence of the prince”. The king returned. 

Mahindasiha went on in pursuit of the prince. He 
entered a dreadful and great forest. While he roamed 
about, one year passed. And one day he had gone a little 
distance, when he heard the cries of Indian cranes and 
smelled *) the fragrance of lotus flowers. He set out 
toward it, saw a great lake, and heard the sweet tones 
of singing and of a flute. As he went along with eyes 
wide open from joy he beheld Sanainkumai'a in the midst 
of a company of young women. Astonished in his mind 
he reflected: “Is this a delusion of the thought, or is 
that really Sanamkumai’aV’ As he stood there doubting 
a bard recited: 

“Hail to thee, moon of Asasena's heavens, pillai* 
upholding®) the house of Kuru! Hail to thee, Sa- 
nanikumSiu, ruler of the three worlds! Hail to thee, 
crowned with majesty!’* 

Thereupon Mahindasiha came to the positive conclu- 

1) The “Aflh pace" is “Carricre" (Jacobi), hard gallop, full speed. 

2) A present formation accoi'ding the 4^ class of the Sanskrit gram- 
morians, SghrSyati*, from that p.p.p. Sghi^yita > a^hsiya is derived. 

S) Lit, "pillar for (in) the apbolding". If laggana really means "das 
StOtsen” it derives from the causnt. la^ei (loggeti also in Pnli). Cp. 
l^li lakana "anchor" (of a ship), Hilindap. p. ^7 (from laketi « lageti. 
Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 127; Angutt>Nik. Ill, pp. 230,233). Tim double consonant 
is, of course, due to the present laggati, laggui (§ 488). Cp. the scholiast's 
explanation of ugglvain Jat VI, p. 502, stanza 2255. 
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siou, “It is Sanainkumara'*. And having his soul filled 
with joy and experiencing a kind of pleasure never felt 
before, he stepped into Sanamkumara^s range of sight. 
Even from afar Sanainkumara recognized him and rose 
in salutation. And when Mahindasiha had risen from 
falling at his feet he embraced him closely. They both 
sat down on seats offered, their souls filled with joy. 
And the company of fairies stopped their songs and 
other noise and settled down around them. Thereafter 
SanainkumRra wiped both his eyes, that were filled with 
tears of joy, and said: “Friend, how did you arrive here 
all alone in this dreadful wildwood 1 And how did you 
know that I was staying here? And what are the great 
king and my mother doing in their separation from me V’ 
Mahindasiha told what had happened. Thereupon Ma¬ 
hindasiha was bathed by most beautiful women. The 
proper rites [of hospitality] were discharged. At the end 
of the repast he questioned Sanainkumara as follows: 
“Prince, being carried away by the steed, where did 
you go that time, where did you live, and whence such 
grandeur?” Sanainkumara reflected: “It is not meet that 
good men tell their own deeds by their own mouths. 
Therefore I shall have them told by the mouth of an¬ 
other’*. Thereupon he said to his love Vaulamai, the 
fairy king’s daughter, who was in the midst of hundreds 
of girls and had been espoused by him: “Darling, do 
you who have found out my whole history by means 
of your magic knowledge relate it to Mahindasiha. But 
as for me, my eyes are unsteady *) with sleepiness”. 

4) Skt. ghnrna iiuwit probably is a p.p.|>. formrd with the kuITu na 
and ghOrnali a denominative. PiiSkrit ghiimmili goes with dtlinai, 
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Speaking thus he repaired to the house of love's pleasure. 
But Vaulamal related the adventures of the prince: 

**Wheu at that place, at that time, the prince was 
carried away by the horse before your very eyes’) he 
was taken by it into a gruesome forest. On the secoud 
day, wheu the horse was still pushing ahead in the 
same manner, noontime came. And distressed with 
hunger and thirst the horse lolled out its tongue; still 
just standing upright and having its throat filled with 
heaving breath, it halted. The prince dismounted. He 
loosed the straps *) and took off the saddle, wheu the 
horse reeled, dropped, and was abandoned by the five 
vital airs, as if they thought: “It is the perpetrator 
of a sill”. And leaving the animal whose service had 
been cut short*), the prince went away and intent 
solely on looking for water, began to roam about. And 


nHcnai, kliammai etc.; it is a denoin. fi'oin gkfinnan. PiUkrit gholai 
therefore rapregente tlie original root ghur, ghul. 

1) Lit, even while you looked on”. Niei, niai I take to be nicayati > 
niceti > niei (and, going over to the iii'st class, niai) «■ Skt nieiketi. 
In KirStarjuofya XII, 18 we find niesyati m nieiketi. The other root 
ci also very frequently follows the a-closs. § S02. 

2) Lit, *^the strap-appliance”. I think the word consists of patto + 
adbs (adhs to put on, to apply etc.). Cp. Skt saijidho, vidba, upadha, 
pradhs, pmtidha etc. ami I^Ii Sdhsna (•■ mukhadhana), the bridle or 
the bit of a horse (Miujh.-Nik. I, p. 44C). Of course tho appurtenances 
of tlie taddle ore meant 

3) The rending of A is the better one (vukka s vHkna). Cp. Hhla 
465, where we Lave the variant reading vukka for cukka cyiita, 
brashta; cp. 183; Zeitsclir. d. deutsch. moi^nl. Ucsellsehaft 42, p. 504, 
1. 31; RSvanavuha I, 9). In all probability wc ought to iNjad cukka. 
B, T, and c are easily confused in Uie DevanBgarl, and the Jaina works 
especially teem willi blunders of this kind. The translation then would 
be: “whose services had ceased” (had been lost). Ilc^irding jiesana cp. 
asainllniai>osana, Uavanuvuha III, 24;' kaajtesaiia IV, 13; hlnaptwana, 
DagavaikSlikasTltra IX, 2, 22. [C fol. lib wc read jai kahavi lakkhassa 
cukkasi “if you iu some way miss the mark”J. 
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nowhere he found water. Then because it was such a 
long way [he had come] and he so very delicate and 
the noontime come and the wildwood burned by a 
forest fire, he became extremely faint'). Seeing a sat- 
tachaya tree in a place far off he ran toward it, arrived 
there, sat down in its shade, and rolling his eyes*), 
fell on the ground. 

And at this juncture, by the power of his merit [ac¬ 
cumulated in a former existence] the Taksha who dwelt 
in that tree brought fresh, cold water, sprinkled him 
on all his limbs and made him revive. And when he 
had regained conciousness he drank water. And he asked 
the Yaksha: “Who are you and whence have you brought 
this water?” He said: *I am the Taksha who dwells 
here; and the water I brought for you from Manasa, 
the most excellent of lakes”. Thereupon the prince said: 


1) llallotiala pro]»prly means “conrusion" Cji. Pixchel, Matonalien zur 
Kcuntnis dcs Apabhraiuga p. 24, N". 39G, 2> 

2) Mutti literally, 'MinUa'ting liis eyes’* (die Augcu verdrehend). Cp. 
Jstaku 11, p. 2(>4 oL^hatn bhufijati; KslicmiMidm’s DaySvaUlrocaritam 
VU, 210: 

Mridur av;gfiitmukluibliaDg:ikarI 
lokat.i kilayiii|i lihayabhojya c^'a. 

'The worlti, vrliich distorts its face in contempt for the gentle, is to 
be made use of through fear”. Ctim|svrc ulsu rnukhamutuna “making a 
wy face (PW* qiicerly “Schnalwm”) Paricishlapartan VI, 419; XII, 248; 
itAgopfii*iga<limolana “woman's gmceful, playful landing and moving of 
the body and the limbs” Uttorajjli. p. 919, U ti, and the dictionaries 
sub iimkliabliaAga. At Angutt>Nik. IV, p. 497 we hud viinabhnAga, 
which seems to mean bendings (movements) of the bo<ly that are full 
of vohiptuoiisnusM, — full of loveliness’' (the scholion is hardly correct). 

la conclusion, I montion bhngnamukha and bhugnSnana, “having a 
wry face, — a despondent face, east down". KaiSvitasa II, 47; l)a^> 
vatBracar. VI, 22. Finnish has the same idiom, e.g. murti suuta, “ho 
made a wi'y mouth” (lit., broke [hisj mouth). Kalevala III, 272 and 
elscwhcra. 
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*This heat of mine will at best') leave me only by a 
bath in Lake Manasa*\ Heariug that the Yaksba said: 
“I will accomplish your wish'’. Speaking thus and put¬ 
ting his hands together so as to form a bowl-like ca¬ 
vity, he conveyed him to Lak^ Manasa, and the prince 
bathed according to rule. And there the Yaksha Asi- 
yakkha who lived on Mount Veyadcjha, considering him 
one who had approached there fix)m viciousuess *), be¬ 
came angry, and a fight took place with him. He first 
emitted a wind that was filled with a mighty torrent 
of pebbles and broke the biggest trees. Thereupon the 
heavens were darkened with a dense dust. Then he 
emitted Pigacas, who uttered loud laughter, had hair 
red as biassing fire ’), and were terrible on account of 
whirling fiames. As the prince was not afraid of them 
he bound him with fetters consisting of snakes w'hich 
flashed flames and sparks from tlieir eyes. Then the 
piince tore them like worn-out ropes. He made at him 
with mighty blows with his hands. Thereupon the prince 
beat him all to pieces with fisticuffs. And again the 
flSkshasa in a violent rage hit the prince on the chest 

d) Partun jai, virtuany • yi\di jnunxin. The literal U^inslation would 
run os follows: '*This heat of mioo — it will be a groat thing if it 
leave me, etc.” 

2) Jacobi has misunderstood this plii'ase. 

3) It is a little strange that both saints and devilisli ogres in India 
have red hair. For also the p^his (and ^iva, the ideal holy man) glory 
in Hery U'osscs. KuniSi'anambhava VX, 48; Darpadalana III, 114; 
Da^vatorac. VII, 107; MahSvIracarita II, stanza 26 and between stanzas 
32 and 23 (ed. T. R. Ratnam Ayor, S. ^Agachariar, and K. P. Piu*ab, 
Bombay 1892); KimtSi-jun. HI, 1; X, 12; XII, 14; XV, 47; Cicupnlav. 
I, 5; Vihramoiwo^. (ed. Sh. P. Pandit) V, stanza tO, etc. etc. 1 think 
the rishis resemble the Urpriester Agni, who naturally has rad hair. 

Ski nmthnant > mathunanta (epenthetic u) > mahuncnta(o-formation) 
> mahuninta, if Jacobi’s derivation is correct. I think it is Cp. § 513* 
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with a hammer that was studded with thick iron. But 
the prince uprooted a big-trunked sandal-tree and struck 
him across’) the thighs, when he was above; like a 
tree cut down he dropped on the ground. Then the 
Rakshasa hurled a mighty mountain high up and let 
it fall on the piiuce^). By that the limbs of the prince 
were sorely hurt and he became senseless. When he 
bad regained consciousness he engaged in Ijoxing with 
him. Hit by the prince with his hand, that was like 
a hammer, he was turned, as it were, into a hundred 
shards. But as he was an immortal he did not die. 
Howling disagreeably, he vanished. The gods and fairies 
who had come to see the wonderful spectacle let fall 
a shower of flowers, crying: “Ah, the Taksha has been 
vanquished by the prince!” 

"Thereupon, when my noble husband had vanquished 
tlie Yaksha, the sun having gone to the western region, 
he departed from the most excellent lake and traveled 
a little distance. There he saw in the middle of the 
wood Nandana the eight charming daughters of the 
Vidyadhara Bhanuvega, as it were the eight youthful 

1) Accbu(ii:i, su gg cstfjd by iUi un cuiciidation fur utthmlln, dues 

not at into the context. 1 pru|iosc to rettiiu the rending of the text 
nnd to derive from n + nthuijl. Sthud, uccui'diiig to the lexicons, mentis 
“to cover”. The devclo|jment of meuning thcreforo answers to English 
“to lay at, to lay on’, i.o. to strike; cp. “to lay about one”. Stliuil is • 
skhud (as stabli « skubh etc; § 309^ “to strike, to stroke” (if joined 
wUh a or pm). Sec UacuvnikSlikasTItra lY, viii (Zcitsclir. d. deutsch. 
inorgenlOud. Qcscllscli. VoL 40, p. 01G), and cp. this passage with 
AySraingnsuthuji II, 3, s, § 7. KhodH we have in Uttarojjh. XXVI, 
and I think it means*, “stroking, gentle beating (Klopfen)”. I also call 
attention to styui » skyni. Skyai we have in sanikhSya (see Caudavaha 
and lUlvnnavnha sub styai). 

2) Or, “nourished fur aloft a mighty mountain and burled it on 
the prince”. 
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goddesses of the points*). He was regarded by them 
with tender looks. And he reflected: “But who are these? 
This I shall ask them after gently approaching them”. 
He went into their presence. He enquired in sweet voice, 
addressing himself to one of the girls: ‘‘Who are you? 
For what reason do you adorn this desolate wildwood 
[by your lovely presence] ?” They said: “Not far from 
here is oui* city, called PiyasamgamS. Therefore do you 
first take a rest there”. Having spoken thus they made 
my noble spouse proceed, the servants showing the way. 
And the sun set, and he came to the city and they had 
him taken by the chamberlain to the king’s presence, 
and the king saw him and rose to greet him. The proper 
rites [of hospitality] were discharged. And he was accosted 
by king Bhanuvega as follows: “lllustrions sir, mine are 
these eight girls, and you have been pointed out before 
this by the sage Accimali as their bridegroom in these 
words: “He who will vanquish*) the Yaksha Asiyakkha 
will be their husband”. Therefore marry them’'. And 
my noble consort agreed, saying: “Yes”, and caiiied 
out everything. Thereupon the nuptials were celebrated, 
y the marriage-string [around the wrist] was fastened, and 
he slept together with them on the couch in the chamber 
of love’s pleasure*). 

“Straightway at the end of his sleep he saw himselt 
[lying] on the ground, and he mused: “What is this?” 

1) Or, “of tlie regions of heaven”; the four cardinal points and the fuur 
interraediate iioiots ('SE., etc.) ore meant. These goddesses occur often in 
Jaina stories. 

2) Jinai (and l^li jiiMti) do not coineri*oin ji, but from j^ii, jinnti ‘*to over- 
powoi*", etc. The similar meaning led to a confusion with jayati, jeti. 

3) Or according to the usual translation, “in the ploasurc-housc.” 
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And he saw the marriage string on his hand. Thei*eupon 
he set out to go on, not dejected in mind. And be saw 
in the middle of the wildwood, on the summit of a 
mighty mountain, a heavenly palace vesting on jewel 
pillars. He reflected: “This too in all probability is ') 
full of juggling trickery’^ And having gone near it he 
heard the sound of a woman weeping in a pitiful tone. 
And fearless he entered the palace, and on the seventh 
story he saw a heavenly damsel weeping in a pitiful 
tone and saying: “SanainkumSra, moon of the sky of 
the Kuril race, mayest thou be my spouse at least in 
another birth". Speaking thus again and again she fell 
to weeping. Then my noble cousort, who had been given 
a seat and was amazed at [hearing] his own name, 
asked her: “What arc you to this Sananikumara that 
you have gone to him for protection?" She said: “He 
is my husband by virtue of my wishes only. That is 
the reason. For Suraha, the king of the city of Sfiketa, 
has formerly given me in marriage to him by the pouring 
out of water, considering that I am the beloved daughter 
of his mother Candajasa, because I had become infatuated 
with the beauty of a picture of SananikumSra, brought 
by a messenger. But the nuptials did not take place. 
And in the meantime I have been taken from the inlaid 
floor [on the roof of my palace] to this spot by a Vid- 
ySdhara prince. And leaving me in this white palace, 
which he conjured forth by his magic, he has gone 
away somewhere or other. 

**£ven while this maiden was speaking thus, that 


1) Exactly tlic German idiom, **Das wird Gaukelei scin.” 
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'^vilest of Vidyadbaras, Vajiavega, the son of Asanivega, 
arrived and flung my noble husband up against the 
celestial sphere. Then she uttered cries of wail and woe 
and dropped on the ground, overpowered by a swoon. 
And in the meanwhile my noble consort had killed this 
wicked Vidy5dhara by a blow with his fist and came 
to her side with unscathed body. He brouglit her back 
to life, told her his tale, and married her. And she will 
be his “Pearl of Woraen’^ named Sunanda. 

“After a short time there came Vajjavega’s sister, 
SaiujhSvali by name, and having seen her brother slain 
she fiew into a passion. Bat she remembered again the 
words of an astrologer that she would be the wife of 
her brother’s slayer, and approached my noble spouse 
in order to marry him. And with SunandE’s consent 
he married her in like manner. 

“At this juncture two VidySdharas came to my noble 
consort. After making a low obeisance they said: “Your 
majesty, Asanivcga, who has learnt the tidings of his 
son’s death, comes marching upon you with an army 
of Vidyadbaras. Hence Candavega and Bhanuvega have 
sent us, their own sons, Haricanda and Candasena by 
name; and they have sent you a chariot*) and equip¬ 
ment for the fight. Our fathers too have come here iu 
order to serve your feet”. And immediately after, Can¬ 
davega and Bhilimvega arrived for the aid of my noble 
spouse. SainjhSvali gave him the magic science Paunattl. 
Thereupon my noble consort and Candavega and BhS- 


1) Raho might aUo be * rabiu, “Mcrctly**. So the Uka uudci*«tands 
it. For on page 526 of the Uttai*i^b. (laH line) we find mhasi. Hnhc = 
rahasi 00001 *$ in Uttoii^h. XI, 6. 
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nuvega, accompanied by their martial hosts ot VidyS- 
dharas, started to fight with Asanivega’s army.Thereupon 
the two armies being discomfited, and a great personal 
'^encounter of my noble husband with Asanivega tahing 
place, Asanivega hurled the Great Snake Missile; but 
this the prince beat back by means of the Garuda 
Missile. And again he hurled on liim the Missile of 
Fire; that too the prince repulsed with the Missile of 
Varuna •). And again he hurled the Missile of the Wind; 
this too was driven back by the Missile of the Moun¬ 
tain*). Thei’eupon he rushed forward, bow in hand and 
discharging arrows. The prince deprived his bow of the 
string*). Again he advanced, drawing his scimitar; the 
prince cut off his hand. Then he approached, desiring 
a pugilistic encounter. But the prince by his disc de¬ 
prived his body of the head. Thereupon, in that very 
moment, the Royal Fortune of the Vidyadhara Asanivega, 
together with all the VidySdharas, went over to Sanam- 
kumara. Thereupon, having killed Asanivega and being 
extolled by Candavega and the othei-s, he descended 


1) Garutja, the giuut bird tliiit xiTvcis as the vehicle uf Vitfhiui, m the 
iiiililuciibic cucniy of the Serpents, nud Yuruna ie thii goil uf the 
waters, or of the ocean. 

2) This Mountain Missile — of course a mu^c wca|K>a, as atni also 
the rest — employed to check the Wind Missile, is t«;rfcctly natural, 
since the wind cannut prevail ugtuiist a inouiituhi. The student of 
Indian subjects need hanlly lie reminded uf the well-known story of 
the mouse that was turned into a inaiduti and then could not find 
a husband mighty enough, because also the wind had to own his 
weakness, till at last she became a mouse again and mairicd a young 
gallant of Mouselaud. Tlio mountain’s calm repose in the midst of the 
storm is a favorite idea of Hindu Sj»ruchpoesie. 

3) Jfva, given by Skt lexicogi'aphers, owes its origin to PiSikrit, I 

think (jyo > > jlVA)* 
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^rom the air together with the VidySdharas into a most 
magnificent palace'), and he was seen there by joyfnl 
SunandS and Samjhavali and addressed by them: “Noble 
consort, welcome!’’ Thereupon, having gained the victory 
and gone to Mount Veyaddha, surrounded by companies 
of many VidySdharas •), and filling the ends of the world 
with the sound of auspicious festive instruments, they 
entered their own dwellings. And Sananikumara was 
enthroned as king of all the fairies. Then they lived 
in great joy»). 

“And one day Candavega humbly addressed the uui- 
vemxl sovereign as follows; “Your majesty, the saint 
Accimali announced to me: “Tour hundred girls here 
and the eight girls of Bhanuvega the universal sovereign 
' will marry, and he who is called Sanaiukurnara has 
been pointed out by the Jinas as the fourth universal 
monarch, and he will go to Lake Manasa in only a 
month from now. When he steps out there from his 
bath the Yaksha named Asiyakkha, who is his enemy 
from a former birth, will see him, regarding him as 
come fi’om viciousness. Why is he said to be his enemy 
from a former birth? *)• 


1) Lit, craKt (a jewel) of u jmlucc”. Or pcrlnijiii, ‘TivluKtiiaradicH”, 
since vailimsaga has also the incaningof “pam(lise**(o.g. at Uviisagadtislio 
^ BO). Leumann in his Deziehungen dei* Jainnlitteratur etc. p. 495 
translates vadiinsagu by ‘Talasthain”. I do nut know if va4.1imsaga 
means ‘^palace*' (Jacobi). 

2) Lit. ‘‘surrounded by the company (or, companies) of many male and 
female fairies (Vidhyadhoi'a)”, “or, by many companies of fairies”. 

3) Or, “in continued joy Q'oy upon joy)”. Exprossions modelled on 
this tyi)e arc veiy common in Prakrit and ai'e also found in Pali. 

4) Or, “why is he his enemy from a former birth? It is being said:” 
So Jacobi, and probably this way of taking tlic words is to be preferred. 
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“There is a city, Kancanapura by name. There lived 
a king of the name of Vikkamajiusa; five hundred were 
tlie ladies of his harem. There dwelt a great merchant, 
NSgadatta by name. He had a wife, called Vinhusirl, 
who surpassed even the fair women of the gods in the 
excellent qualities of beauty, bloom of youth, grace, 
and charm. She was seen by Vikkamajasa somewhere 
or other. Sick with love, he carried her off into his 
harem. Thereupon Nagadatta in his separation fi*om her 
lamented thus: “Alas, my moon-faceddove! Where have 
you gone ? Give me a view of youHe became a 
madman, surrounded by children, and so spent bis time. 
Thereupon that king Vikkamajasa, discarding the duties 
of kingship, not heeding the reproaches of the people, 
despising his seraglio of five hundred most beautiful 
young women, spent the time excessively addicted to 
the pleasures of love with this VinhusirT. 

“One day these women of the harem, being treated 
with contempt by the king and overcome with jealousy, 
killed Vinhusirl by the power of witchcraft'). Thereupon 
the king, sick with excessive grief for her death, his 
eyes filled with tears, became mad just as N^igadatta 
[had done]. He did not allow the body of Vinhusirl to 
be burnt *). Then the ministers, taking counsel together, 
tricked the king and took the body to the forest and 
cast it away. The king, not seeing it anymore, remained 

1) Kammuna « Skt. kSnimna. PW^ quotes only Rnjatar. 7, 427 fur 
this word, but it occurs also in BhRminlvilrisa H (^!rift}^\i*avi)if)a), 70 
((id. Slics)i5dri lyar, Butnbay); Ilcinocandru's Yogai'axtra T, 5, and in 
many other Jaina Sanskrit passages. It looks like the Saiiskritising of 
a Pr.'ikrit word. Cp. krityii and Gorinan “oineni otwns anthun." 

2) Cp. the intci*estiug JiUnka N**. 207 and Qoethn’s Wahlverwandt- 
schaften toward the end). 
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three days without food ordriuk. The ministers thought: 
“If he does not see it, he will die'*, and led him into 
the forest. And the king saw the dead body, trickling 
with a mass of pus, swarming with hosts of wriggling, 
wiggling worms, its eyes tom out by the crows, hacked 
to pieces by the fierce beaks of the birds, emitting an 
ill-smelling odor. And seing this body the king at that 
very moment waa overpowered by fear and he began 
^ to blame himself: “How! in that body for whose sake, 
0 miserable soul, thou hast given up family, good cha¬ 
racter, noble birth, fame and shame, such a condition 
has set in!” Thereupon the king, entering the path of 
indifference to the world, gave up kingship, realm, city, 
harem, and the comimny of his relatives, etc., like a 
^straw and renounced the world in the presence of the 
teacher Suvvaya. Thereupon, having perfected himself 
jby various practices of austerity, such as fasting tor one 
day and a half, for two days and a half, for three days 
and a half, and having moi*ti6ed himself by starving to 
death he went to the Sanamkumai'a heaven. When his 
life there had come to an end he was bom in Rayana- 
•^pura as a merchant’s son, Jinadhamraa by name. And 
perfecting his mind by the words of the Jinas, discharging 
the twelvefold duty of a lay disciple'), which has its 
root in true faith, and delighting in .the worship of the 
Jinas, he passed the time. 

Now that Nagadatta who died distressed by the se- 
pai-ation from his beloved, bereft of sen.se, with body 


i) As to the twelve vows of Uio lay dovotoo, soo Uvlisa^dasao §§ • 
a (r.; Vol. ir, Appcadiccs pp. 34 fr.; AupapilUkasntrii § 57; Bliandarkar, 
Report p. ti4; 1^01(11*0 on Jainism by Lola Benai'si IHuvt, p, (JO. 
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wasted away by intense sorrowful reflection, wandered 
through many animal births and then was born in the 
town of Srhaura as a Brahman’s son, Aggisamnia by 
name'). And in the course of time, taking the vow of 
a three-staved ascetic •), delighting in penances such as 
fasting for two months, etc., he came to Rayanap\u*a, 
There reigned a king of the name of Haiivahana, who 
was devoted to Brahmanic ascetics. He knew him when 
be arrived there, knew: “A great ascetic has come here”. 

On the day when he broke his fast he was invited by 
the king and came to his dwelling. At tliis juncture / 
the lay disciple Jinadhamma came there by chance. 
When the saint saw him he was filled with hatred 
engendered in another birth and said to the king, his 
eyes reddened with anger: “If you want me to eat, 
then let me eat hot rice boiled in milk from a dish 
placed on the_great merchant’s back”. The king said: 

“I shall let you eat it on another man's back”. There¬ 
upon, in pursuance of the hatred engendered in another 
birth, the saint said to the king: “1 shall not eat in 
another way". Then the king agreed from affection for 
him. But the great merchant bore properly the burning 
of the dish put on his back, thinking: “The fruit of a 
wicked action [done in a former existence] has thus 


d) His many low births wera brought about by his senseless love for 
his wife, for such a stmag afl'octioii, according to tlie Iliudu view, 
simply means an uncontrolled attaclnncnt to the sensual world. Cp. 
Jntokos N". 34 and N". 447. 

2) Brahmanic ascetics cairy thi'cc staves tied together. In Pali they 
aj-o therefore called tedandika. Auguttara-Nikiiya III, p. 270; Jataka 
II, p. 31G, stanza 25, w)iei*e tlic commentator says; kundikam tha|>anatthnya 
tidunfjlani gahctva camnlo. 
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come”. Thereupon when the meal was finished, the dish 
was wrenched from his back together with blood, sinews, 
flesh, and fat^). Then he went home, honored the com¬ 
pany of his own people, asked their forgiveness, wor- 
shipped the shrines, took monk’s orders, left the city, 
and went to a mountain peak. Abstmning from food 
he remained there in the East for half a month in the 
kayotsarga posture and in the same way in the South, 
^ West etc. *), always for half a month. Thereupon, his 
back being eaten away*) by vultures, crows, and jackals, 
and other animals he bore the pain properly; devoted 
entirely to worship'), he died, went to the Sohamma 
heaven and became Tndra*). But the Brahmanic monk 
was born as his riding animal Eravana on account of 
that deed productive of servitude*’). Falling thence 


1) It would be bettor to sepamto-va&l from altbonf^h Jacobi’s 

text is jMuible. Tiio sonse romainx in I>otli Ciises nxsontinily the same. 

2) Lit “I'cmained tlmra in tho eastern diivctioii.... and in the same 
way also in the other dii'eelions”. 

3) Lit; “im Rdcken angefressen von, etc." 

4) Or, “to the (Avefold) formula of worship”. 

5) Cp. the talc of Avantisukhumala in Poi’ifishtAptu’vnn IX, i32— 

G) TIiih is Die meaning of Sbliiugaknmma, os clearly shown by 
Ava^yaka-lirxilhlungen, ed. Lcumnnn p. 47 (II, 78*) andParicisli^tpai’van 
III, 123—139, whei-e note cji(>ecially 1.39: 

SoUako *py arjayltmusa 
ciroin vnfleanaya tayn 
vni.lavnjlvaTishayaip 
kormnccair nbhi 3 'ogikam. 

Cp. Ill, 120 and OapavuiknlikosTItra IX. 2, s (Zcitichrift dcr deiitxch. 
morgcnh^ndischen Gescllscliaft Vol. 4G, p. G35). It is but natural that 
such a sinner has to servo the being against whicli he sinned. 

There is also a class of gods or genii called tho nbhiogiy:i. They 
01*0 the servants and staves of the other gods CSbhiyc^mdeva hi deviinain 
iijfiakai'inuh kiinkivrapraya dfisnpmyJif ca. Uttan^h. p. 11C.3, II. 7, 8). 
Cp. AupsipHtikasntra § 121 and Uttan\jjh. XXXVI, 2C8: 
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and wandering through existences as man and animal 
EiHvaiia') was bom as Asiyakkha the Taksha. Indra 
too fell from his position and was born as the universal 
monarch Sanamkumara in Hatthinanrn. And this is the 
cause of that enmity” *). 

Mantii jogaip kSum bhmkArnniam ca jo paufljanti 

Sayarasaiddiiiheum iibhiogain bhSva^am kunai. 

“Those who practise sorcery by moans of spell and who pei*form 
auspicious rites for the sake of happiness, pleasure, and abundance 
engage in abhiogabhiiTana". Montil jogain is • mantre^a yogam, not 
mantrayogam, as explained by the dipikn, for tliat w*ould be represented 
b}' mantiiyogain. Manta is one of the instrumentals singul. of a- and 
a- stems which end with a and are frequently found in Prakrit and 
Piili. Cp. the Veda. Tlie commentator has aUo gone astray in bis taking 
bhnti 08 meaning “ashes"; else his explanation is correct and seems to 
have been misunderstood by Jacobi. Bhnikamma represents the Skt. 
bhntikarman. Possibly tlio vana lectio bhOyakamma is not simply a 
mistake; for “necromancy, spirit>magic" would lit still better here. But 
see Aupapatikasntra § 121. 

Most probably the notion that the acts specified in stanzas 267 IT. 
(in Jacobi's translation 262 IT.) bear their respective names because 
they are productive of rebirth among the Kandarpa, Abhiyogika, 
Kilvisha, Moha, and Asura gods is a secondary one. Kandarpa, 
“wantonness", abhiyoga, “service (servility)", kilvisha, “wickedness”, 
moba, “folly", and asuratva, “devilishness" are natural characteristics 
of certain classes of men. And such men would, of course, remain true 
to their natures also in another life. Man is a little, flickering light 
in a dark room costing gigantic shadows into the far, dark beyond, 
and these shadows are bis gods. 

Observe, too, that Asuratta in stanza 260 is in reality not asuratva 
(for that would become a.sui'atta), but * acuraktya, and it is connected 
with asuratta • S$m*akta, “easily inflamed", which occurs so often in 
Uvagadasao and elsewhere. 

1) From Ait^vana, not from Airiivata. Cp. § 246. 

2) Tales of hatred and of love extending through many births, through 
aeon upon aeon, are common, especially with the Jainos. Pai*ticularly 
interesting is the story of Par^va's prior existences. Uttarajj h. pp. 682—88. 
[C. foL 2^b sqq.] Cp. Oswald und Klai*a of the gi'eat peasant poet 
Christian Wagner (Keuc Dichtungen von ChriHtianWagoer. Heilbronn 1^7). 

Here ends the muni’s tale, and now Candavega, who has retold it, 
goes on speaking of his own affairs. 

e 
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“Now when this had been announced by the sage I des¬ 
patched BhSnavega for the purpose of affording you shelter 
over night on your way, and after entering the city of Piya- 
samgamS you were induced to marry the eight daughters 
of BhSnuvega and abandoned for some reason in the very 
same place, for we thought, “Upon the accomplishment 
of your business we will render you our service”. Forgive 
the offence that you have been abandoned in the wood. 
Therefore I request you: “Agree to marry my hundred 
daughters. May also these eight young wives of yours 
see the lotus face of their lord”. When he had agreed 
with the words: “So be it”, these maidens approached. 
With great pomp') our noble consort married the hundred 
girls. Attended by his hundred and ten queens he 
enjoyed the objects of pleasure. Thus the time went by. 
But today our noble spouse commanded as follows: 
“Today we must go to that lake where I fought with 
the Yaksha”. Thereupon,having come here we *) happened 


1) Separate mahaya vibhOIe, os also in line 39 mahaya vadayai*ena, 
and 80 wherever this inahayu occurs. It is ■ Skt, mahat?i (the instrum, 
sg.). 'niis form being yeiy frequent and its original sense not being 
felt Tery keenly anyrnoi*o it was also used with the feminine. An 
interesting instance is Uttanyjh. XVIII, 2: 

Hayanic, gaySnlo, 
rahanie taheva ya 
payattSnie mahaya 
savvao parivai'ie. 

"SuiTounded on all sides by a gi'eat troop of horns and elephants 
and chariots and foot soldiers”. Hayunl is " •hayuni, “a collection 
of horses” (the other woi*ds are to be explained accordingly). The 
commentary’s hayiinika is impossible. This mahaya seems to have become 
also an adverb. In Uttar^jjh. XVIII, 18 we read: mahaya sainvegoniv- 
veyaiii samavanno. I think, mahayS here means “very much, exceedingly”. 

2) According to Pischel majjha * ambain or amhiinaiu has not been 
found in the literatuiHi. Wc have it Iiera. 
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to see you on the occasion of tlie dramatic represen¬ 
tation**. 

At this point SanaibkamSra, who had slept well, 
advanced from the chamber of love's pleasures. And 
they went in a great throng') to Mount Veyaddha. And 
when Mahindasiha had got an opportunity, he requested 
him as follows: **Tour mother and father pass their 
days in sorrow. Therefore do you to people like me a 
favor by seeing them”. Immediately upon this request 
they went to Hatthinaura in a gi‘eat thronging crowd 
consisting of the companies of the Vidyadharas, who 
rode on elephants*), who had mounted various flying 
palace chariots, horses, elephants, and other means of 
conveyance, who wore brilliant costumes’), and who 
were adorned with ornaments. He gladdened his mother 
and father and the townspeople. Thereupon king Asasena, 
together with all his counselors and subjects, installed 
Sanaiiikumara with great splendor in royal authority, 
appointed Mahindasiha commander of the army, and 
then performed his duty by embracing religious men- 

1) Perhaps vyatikara (a inixturn, blended mixture, blended mass, bust, 

Trom kri) > vadiyara > vaijayara (assimilation of vowls, helped along 
by the striving for distinguishing this word from vyatikara > vaiyora (from 
kri). [Bhadavadnyara C. fol. 272<i, written ea/Iayara both times]. 

2) So if wo follow Jacobi’s text and gloiwary. It would bo strongo, 
however, if we really liad the elephants twice. 1 would rather take the 
compound to be « gntanishtbita, “skilled in traveling”. This ailjective 
might be understood to qualify the fairies or, perhaps better, their 
vehicles. If wo accept the rea^Iing of MS A the diniculty is done away 
with. Ga}'ana^thiya • gaganasthita, “moving (lit, standing, licing) in 
the air” qualiHes the viinSiios and probably also the hoi'ses, elephants 
etc. — Uttai'ajjh. p. 420, p. 420, 1. 4 from bottom says: gamonasthita- 
vidyadliaravimana [C also reads gayanattiii^'aj. 

3) Or, “vai'ious costumes”. Maybe the tronslation; “who were adorned 
with brilliant costumes and ornaments” would be better. 
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dicancy in the church of the founders of the true church')» 
at the feet of elders of the same faith*). 

As for SaiiarnkurnSra, he administered the government 
of the realm full of courage, increasing in honor, trea¬ 
sure, military forces, and riches. And there appeared 
the fourteen “Jewels" “) beginning with the disc, and 
the nine “Treasures”, and he worshipped them. Imme¬ 
diately after this, the way being shown to him by the 
Jewel of the Disc, he conquered Bharaha in this order: 

/Magaha, Varadama, Pabhasa, Siudhu, Khandappav5yaD 
etc., and after a thousand years came to Gayapura. 

Sakka saw by means of the superhuman knowledge 
Ohi: ®) “Formerly he was a lord of Sohamma like me”. 
In his love for his brother-Sakka') he commanded Ve- 

1) Or, “the Church of Piety”. Primarily, dhnmmatittha means “the 
ford (aci-oss the saipsara) whicli is the true religion” (or whichever 
way we prefer to translate dhamma). 

2) I do not see how tahaviha can mean “quidam" (Jacobi). At any 
rate, the usual signification of the word Ate very well both here an<l 
on p. 1, 1. 21. 

3) Of the universal monai'ch. The fourteen jewels of the Jaina cakravartin 
are; d) senapati, 2) gribapati, 3) purohita, 4)gaja,5)haya, 6)8lItradhSi*a, 
7) stii, 8) cokra, 9) chatti'a, 10) carma, 11) mani, 12) kSkini 13) khatjga, 
14) danda. As to the “appearing of the jewels”, cp. Milindapafiho p. 213. 

4) These are the first five khan^as (parts) of Bhsraha or BhRrataland 
(roughly speaking, - India). The sixth is Timisagnh^ — Uyavia (or, 
oyavia as corrected by Leumann in Wiener Zeitschrlfl fur d. Kunde 
des Morgenl. VI, p. 44 note) clearly has the meaning “to reduce to 
subjection”. The most oommon word in such a connection is sadhayati 
(Prakrit ^hei). The dIpika has sSdhitavan also here. The only derivation 
of the word that I can think of is: ’avajaylya (present stem avajayati 
with ya suffix and epenthetic i) > oyaviya with the not unusual change 
of y to V, which here would be vej*y welcome as a means of dissimi- 
lating at least one of the three y’s. But I may be wrong. Cp. Kathako^a 
pp. 192, 241. 

5) See Hoernlo’s Uvasagadasao, Vol. 11, p. 48 note 132, and p. 44 of 
the Ap]H>ndices. 

C) Lit, “for his rolative”. 
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aamana: *) Do you perform the installation in regal 
power of Sanamkumfira and bring him the pearl necklace, 
the garland of wood-flowers, the parasol, the crown, 
the pair of chowries*), the pair of ear-rings, the pair 
of garments, the throne, the pair of slippers, and the 
footstool here as a present and speak to him as follows: 
“Great king, Indra asks you how you do”. And Vesa- 
raana said; “So be it", took the present, and went to 
Gayapnra. Also Rainbhii and Tilottama “) were sent by 

1) SU'ftiigc havoc the Jainas Itavo made of Indian mytholugy ond 
legendary loro. Vaifravanu, the god of HcIich, with them has become 
a Bervant of Indm and an ideal of beauty (Uttiinijjh. .KXII, 41). And 
he hail fai'od better than many otJier wortliicHofthe land of Hindu fancy. 

2) The yak tail fan, the sign of royalty so often mentioned. It was 
used also to adorn tho heads of horses (^'akiiiitiilS I, 8; Kigendnv Lala 
Miti'a, Indo-Aryans I, p. 337; ^iyujMhivadhu XVII, 30;etc.); of cleidiants 
(^Icnjjalav. XVIII, 34 [wd chowricsj; XVIII, 73 [wliitc]; Qaudavaha 
^57); to deck the wandor’s diariot (Kavanavahu XV, 40). Shields, too, 
sometimes were thus made rather gorgeous. Sec tho picture of one in 
Indo-Aryaus I, p. 328). No wonder that tlie yak took such goo^l care 
of its tail (C]>. my Kshemendra’s Samayamati'ikS, p. LI, note). According 
to a far>8prcad belief it also is able to kill its enemy by niei'cly 
licking him with its tongue. Tliis peculiarity it nhares with t!ie rliinoceros. 
Yule’s MiU^o Pole* Voh I, p. 277; II, p. 285, 290. Query, IH) we have 
an allusion to this superstition in the difncult stanza S'*. (>32 of the 
Kul^nlmatam and can pi^nahuta there be intended for khoilga 
(rhinoceros, but also sword, '^killer” [pranahata • hataprana, cp. 
Wliitney's Simskrit Gnimmar § 1314; or read pi'Snahara/])? Or is 
prSnahatiV some word fur 3 'uk? 

3) Two famous Apsarascs or heavenly bayadeivs. Uainbhn accoitliog 
to Drahinanic mytliology, is the wife of Nalaknbara, the son of Kubera 
or Vaigravana and a type of gi'ace or personal charm (lalita) witli the 
Jainos (Uttarajjh. XXII, 41). Hambha was coiYied off by the demon 
king Havana, who was trans|iorted by her beauty. Hut this lawlessness 
of his brought a rather inconvenient cui'se upon his head, that is, 
inconvenient for Havana. So we wc told in tho HiiroSynna. 

Indra gut a thousand eyes when he looked on the luveliness of 
TilottamS for the 81*81 time, anil two eyes certainly were not enough 
to drink in such a sen of beauty. But the Hindu explanation of this 
remarkable occun'encc is not the Parwinian one. See Katliisaritsagara, 
TaraAgn XVIT, 137 ff; and Lanman's note in his Sanskrit Header p. 330. 
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Sakka, who entrusted to them ’) a present destined for 
the celebration of the great festival of coronation. And 
the universal sovereign was requested by Vesamana: 
“We have been sent by Sakka for your coronation. 
Therefore agree to this”. When the universal sovereign 
had consented, saying: “Yes”, he conjured forth a floor*) 
consisting of jewels and extending for a yojana, on this 
the coronation tent made of jewels, in the middle of 
that a base and on this the throne. There the gods 
seated Sananikumara and amid the sounds of singing 
blended with the shouts of “Victory, Victory!” they 
sprinkled him with water 'from the Ocean of Milk poured 
/ from pitchers made of jewels and gold, and Rambha 
■ and TilottamS were made to dance. Having decked him 
‘ witli all ornaments and introduced him with great pro¬ 
fuseness of splendor*) into Gayapura, the company of 
the gods: Dhanaya and the rest went to the world of 
the gods. As for the universal sovereign, he spent the 
time enjoying the objects of pleasure. 


1) Head samaiipiya (gei*und) with the MSS. 

2) Lit., ''basis”. 

3) Viecba^da « vicchardo, “scattering, cmii»iun, AimhI, mosK, abundance, 
splendor” is veiy common in PrSkrit. Piiyalacchl 02 produces as 
synonyms: samiddhi, riddhi, vihava, sirl, sampattl. The scholiasts and 
commentators usually translate it by samulia. I see no reason why 
it should not be connected with the Skt. root chrid (to throw, and 
A'om that tlie different meanings). Goldschmidt in his note to Rnvnna- 
Yalta X, 40 (ti'anslation) declares: “Dass dicse swei PrSkritwhrtcr 
susammengebOreu, ist ganz unwalirscheinlich”. Tlie |>assagc that gave 
rise to bis note he misunderstood. Vicchad^ia there means” ausgestreut.” 
The moonlight scatters like powder over the lamps so that they may 
be extinguished and that the women, abandoning shame, may yield to 
the dalliance of love; but, of course, the obliging friend cannot accom¬ 
plish her design. Cp. MeghadUta 07. With viccha^rl^ cp. sarga, dischar¬ 
ging, emission, gush, sb'cam, troop”. 
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And one day the Indra of Sohamma, seated on his 
throne in the assembly hall of Sohamma, was seeing 
the play Soyamim. At this juncture a god from the 
IsSna heaven, whose name was Saiugama, came to the 
Indra of Sohamnsa. And by tlie brightness of his body 
the splendor of all the gods present in the assembly 
hall vanished; as the stars at the rising of the sun, 
so the immortals became lustreless. When he had gone 
the astonished immortals questioned the Indra of So* 
' hamma as follows: “Why, O lord, has this god Saiiigama 
a splendor surpassing that of twelve sunrisesi” Indra 
said: “In a former life he performed the penance called 
ayambilabaddhamana”'). Then the gods again questioned 


J) The coiumcntatoi'K tra)i8eril>e tlji.s word by lyilnianilavnrdhamiinahn. 
The itecond part of the word Micins tolerably deal*. Vardbainanaka 
means '^giwing, inei'easiog, something that goes on increasing”. Jacobi's 
’^Uoibcnfolgo" answers the purpose quite well. The hrst poi't has caused 
much dubious tliought. I do not know if anybody has yet oflci*cd a 
tenable explanation. There is another word derived from Cyamhila, viz. 
Syamhiltya. The commentatoiN render it by aennila. This Uirm means 
the eating of diy food moistened or )>oilcd in water, os lluernle informs 
U8. He is certainly entitled to the highest res|fcct. Diit I do not 
undertake to say tliat he is right. Jaiiia commuiitatui*s declai'e: Prakrit 
nyama « hcuinla. For instance, Lakshmlvallablia at Uttamjjh. p. 1097, 
1. 8; 1008 11. 2 rr. Now nyama cviticntly is « nenma, and that denotes 
“the water in which rice has Iicen l)oiIcd”. I think, the flrst {Uii't of 
t])c compound is cerhiinly SIcilma. The second may rapresont two 
words. 1) There is u Pali woivl bilatn (which I derive frem the root 
bil « bhid, in my opinion, also the root of bilo, “hole, cave”). It 
moans “juu't, bit, piece (for instance, piece of meat), lump” etc. 
Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 58; II, 178; Jalaka Vol. VI, p. ill, stanza 467; cp. 
p. 153, st 716, 717. Angutt-Nikuya III, p. 384; Vinaya Yul. I, p. 344. 
So we might assume: ScSmabiln > nclTiobila > nyambila (see §148). 
Ayambila would thus signify “Reiswasser mit Brecken”. Of course, only 
a few lumps or bits of rice would be found in such ascetic's food. For 
this view of tlie compound I can quote u very good authority, viz. 
Aupa[Atikasati*a § 30, IV. There we have ten synonyms all expressive 
of IKKU* food. No. 3 nyumbilic is followed by nySmasittlmbhuI. This 
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lodm as follows: there also another who is endowed 

with such splendor and beauty?” Indra said: “In Hat- 
thiuaura, in the Kuru race, there is a universal sovereign, 
SanamkumSiu by name, whose splendor and beauty 
surpasses even that of the gods”. Thereupon the gods 
Vijaya and Vejayanta, not believing this, went in the 
form of Biuhmans ')• Thereupon, admitted by the door- 

culloeation favoi'st uiy identification of the first pai't of the coni|Kiund 
with flcilma. Ayamasitthabhot means “one who eaU lumps of rice with 
the water in which rice has been boiled" and cannot mean anytliing 
essentially different fi-om its synonym nyambilie. 2) Actlmnmla > Hyambila 
(one of tlio two syllables ICm immediately following each other dropping 
out [a tiling not rai'e in the PilUu'its] and timln regularly changing 
to ambila as in I^li). The term would thus mean **water in which rice 
has been boiled mixed with sour gruel (or, sour lumps of rice)". 
Kulmflsho, ‘‘sour ginicl" commonly consists of the fermented juice of 
boiled rice. So the difference is not great, whether we accept the first 
or the second dorivation. Accui'ding to the cummcntaiy quoteil by 
Leunionn (AupapHtikas. sub nyambiliya) ilcilmla is “sour rice gruel, 
etc.” (odanakulmdshtTdi). If nc.'lmilmla is tlic I'eal pi'utotypc, the rrynmffmla 
of the commentators is almost entirely con-ect; and also their nolmla 
ceases to be a word invented ad hoc^ for it would be the shortened form 
of ildlmflmla. 

1) Similar stories we find also elsewhere. Especially interesting is 
AvB^ya'Erziihlungcn p. 34—p. 3G. Vinlm (Kanha, Yosudeva, Kesavu, 
i.e. Kpsbna, of whom the Jainos have a number of talcs; see above all 
Zeits^rift der dcutsch. moi'genL Gcsellsch. 42 pp. 402 ff.) is extolled 
by Indra in the assembly of the gods os a man who only sees the good 
side in men and things. But: 

Samagui}ado!ifl, dosekkadainsmo santi, dosagunavllmli, 
Gunadosaveino; nattbi je u genhanti gunaroettora. 

‘Tliere ara those who arc indifferent both to virtues and faults; 
such who hate both virtues and faults; and those who distinguish 
between virtues and faults. But men who pick out only tlie virtues 
(gcod qualities) do not exist". 

Qnuijavaho 9B4. 

So one of the gods, heai'ing lodra’s words and considering this an 
impossible thing, transforms himself into the carcass of n dog with 
most beautiful teeth lying on the ixiadsidc in an advanced stage of 
putrefaction. Yilsudeva with his retinue posses by. They all hold their 
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keeper *), they entered into the presence of the king. 
And they saw the king engaged in the occupation of 
anointing himself with perfume and oil. They were 
astonished to see a perfection of beauty and other ex¬ 
cellences even greater than the splendor of beauty des¬ 
cribed by Indra. And they were asked by the king: 
‘‘Why have you come here?’* They said: “Your beauty 
is being praised in the three worlds; from curiosity to 
see it [we have come]”. And again tlie king proud of his 
extreme beauty, addressed them: “Hear, hear, 0 Brah¬ 
mans! how could you have seen my beauty! Wait a 
little while till I enter the hall of audience”. “Yes”, 
said the Brahmans and went out. But the universal 
sovereign quickly bathed, and, having put on ornaments, 
finery, and an elegant dress he sat down on the throne. 
The Brahmans were called. When they saw his body 
they were sad. And they said: “Alas, that the beauty, 
grace, and youthful bloom of meu should be seen one 
momeut and then vanish!'* Hearing this the nniversal 
monarch said: “Hear! why do you, utterly plunged in 


noses and go out of their way to escape from the stench. Vilsudeva 
quietly gazes on the dog and I'ctnai'ks: 'Mlow brilliantly white his 
^eth shiner 

This tale as told of Jesus and his apostles has become well known 
through Qoethe’s notes to his WestOstlicher Divan. There he gives 
the story as found in NisSmi (Notea und Abhandlungen. Allgemeines. 
SAmtliche Wei'kc mit Einleitungen von K. Goedccke, Stuttgart '1881. 
Bd. 11, p. 328). 

One is also reminded of the book of Job by such tales (conversation 
in heaven — diesbelief — trial of the good). Ancnt this matter cp. 
lodisehc Studien XV, 410—417. But 1 do not believe that the Hebrew 
story and the Hindu legends are connected by any nexus causalis. The 
idea is natural enough, so that it can have sprang up independently 
in diflcrent lands and times. 

1) Lit., “having doors opened by the door-keeper”. 
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sorrow, find fault with my body?” They said: “Great 
king, the beauty, youthful bloona, and splendor of the 
gods remain from the first moment till only six months 
of their life are left; then they diminish. Those of men, 
on the other hand, increase till the middle of life has 
come; thereupon they wane. But a miracle is seen in 
regard to the brilliancy of your beauty and youthful 
bloom, for even now it has vanished in a moment like 
Uhe friendship of a villain*’. The king said: “How do 
you knowl” They told him the matter, beginning with 
the praises of Indra. And astonished he looked at his 
two arms, bedecked with armlets, and saw that they 
were dim, and he noticed that his breast also, adorned 
with the pearl necklace, was wau. And seeing this he 
f reflected: “Alas for the instability of the samsara! Alas 
for the vanity of the body! Even in such a short time 
beauty, youthful bloom, and splendor have disappeared. 
‘ Therefore attachment to existence is not meet. Ignorance 

■ is the infatuation with the body, foolishness the pride 
of beauty and youth, madness the enjoyment of the 
objects of pleasure, a disease brought about by magical 
influence the possession of anything [whatsoever] ‘). 
Therefore I shall leave these behind and work my wel¬ 
fare in the other world. Having thus reflected, he installed 

^ his son in the government of the realm. 

“You, prudent man, have imitated the conduct 
of your own ancestor, the great king Bharaha, 
whose fame is proclaimed in the thi‘ee worlds”. 

I* 1) According to Jacobi gaho cova pariggabo would mean: ^Troiwi'ty 

■ is theft”. But we have here no anticipation of Proudhon’s celebrated 
dictum. Sec Mouicr-Williams sub graha. The things men possess in 
raality possess their scxalled owners like demons. 
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Having extolled him in this and other ways the gods 
departed. 

But the universal sovereign, leaving all he possessed 
like a straw clinging to him'), renounced the world at 
the feet of the teacher Raya. All his “Jewels”, begin¬ 
ning with the “Jewel of a Woman", his other beautiful 
wives, the gods that served him, the great kings, the 
“Treasures” all of them; in short, all the people inha¬ 
biting his whole royal capital followed him on his way 
for six months, but they are said not to have been 
looked at by him even with a lion’s glance. Thereupon, 
having fasted for two days and a half, he entered his 
^begging district and at once was given millet porridge 
with goat’s buttermilk‘). Having eaten this, he again 
fasted for two days and a half. From this time on he 
had, in consequence of the detrimental effects of this 
[manner of life], scab, fever, cough, asthma, bulimy*), 
pain in the eyes, bellyache; these seven dreadful diseases 
he bore fitly for seven hundred years. Then performing 
frightful penances,* painful penances, gruesome penances, 
he acquired all the perfections: the ability to cure by 
simple touch, to cure with his spittle, to cure with the 
drops spirting from his mouth while speaking, to cure 

1) Jacobi attributes the meaning “sick, weak, fi-ail, peri.sbable" to 
|ia<jlilagga. Such a use of the word is unknown to me. In our tales, I 
think, it does not occur. Still Jacobi may be right after all. 

2) KUra according to commentatoi's is • odana, porridge (see c.g. 
UviTsogadosno § % and comm.). The dipikn (Uttamjjb. p. 531, last line) 
says: Oocorapravish^a:^ pratbninam eva lyntakrani tasya grihosthena 
dattam. CbaliyS tberefoi'e is chagaHkfi > chayaliyS > chaliyO. See $^48. 
Saccavai *to-iteo’’ I take * satynpayati. English Cp. “to realise”. 

3) 1 see DOW that my conjecture that bhattacchanda means too 
intense a craving for food, morbid appetite has Leumann’s authority 
to support it See Kathsko^a p. 237. 
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with his filth, to cure with everything, etc. But even 
then he did not apply any remedy to his body. Again 
he was praised by Indra. “Ah, the firmness of the saint 
SanatnkutDam! Although harassed with diseases he ap¬ 
plies no remedy against them". Not believing this, the 
same gods approached him in the guise of 9abara phy¬ 
sicians. And they said. “Reverend sir, we’ll remove your 
diseases”. The holy man remained silent. When they 
said it again and again the saint answered: “Do you 
‘ ^put an end') to the disease of the body, or to the 
j; disease of karma?" They said: “To the disease of the 
body". Then the reverend man rubbed his finger with 
his spittle ^), made it bright as gold, and showed it to« 
them, and he said: “I myself do away with other 

1) The i*ooU splii^ and sphu^ go together and arc only difTcrent 
forms of “split”. The p.p.p. phidla occui's very often especially in the 
Setubandha (meaning “escaped, run H'Kay" etc.). IMiyalacchl 191 offers 
ds synonyms: bhal^ia, cukka, paribhtlya, ahllia, paiUhnya. Cp. Hala; 
UtUi'ajjh. XX, 30. In phc<lci vQhiin we have the original meaning 
still quite palpably piviserved (cp. our “to bi'eak up” in a siinular use). 
In Weber’s Indisebe Studicn XV, p. 385 we read: 

Jo na vi dukkham patto, jo na vi dukkhassa pliedanasamattho, 

Jo na vi dukkbiye dukkhio, kaba tassa kahijjai dukkham? 

“How could one’s sorrow be told to him who neither himself has 
ever sulTei'od son'ow, nor is capable of assuaging sorrow, nor son'ows 
with the sorrowing? 

Paivillel is Ski. 8pho^yati vedanUni, sphotayati vivudain, “to appease 
(do away with) pain, — a quarrel”. Vetfllapailcavimc. ed. Uhle p. 35, 

I. 30; p. 38, I. 39; p. 54, L 25. Cp. also samphe^ and sampho^, “battle”. 

2) Nil^ubana is « nishlubhana. See § 120. And not only stubh, I 
think, but also stu means fh*8t “ausstossen”. That original meaning is 
preserved in stoma, “mass, heap, multitude” — the same development 
that wo have in vicehaij^a • samGha and in sai^a. Cp. sku, “stossen, 
to poke, stir" and Pali oUh<ibhati (Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 127). Another case 
of collateral roots, the one beginning with ksb, the other with st, is 
to be seen in BUi cheva theva (root kship • slip). Clieva occurs, 
for instance, in Jstaka, Vol. V, p. 137, L 16. 


diseases; if you are able to do away with the saipsara, 
then do away with it*\ The two gods were astonished 
in their minds; praised him with these words: “You 
are the supreme physician to do away with the disease 
of the samsSra’^; announced to him what had passed 
in the presence of Indra; made a low obeisance to him 
in their own divine forms, and went to their own abode. 

And the holy man went to the peak of Mount Sumeya 
after he had occupied the station of a prince and of a 
ruler of the district for fifty thousand years in each 
instance and that of a universal sovereign for a lakh 
of years and after he had observed (^ramanasbip for a 
lakh of years.<4here on a rock he died after confessing 
himself and fasting for a month. He was born again 
in the SanaiukumSrakappa. Falling from there, he will 
attain final emancipation in the land of Mahavideha* 





UDAYANA. 





U D A Y A N A •). 


In that period, at that time, there was in a city in 
the countries of Siudhu and Sovira, called Viyabhaya, 
a king, Udayaiia by name, and a queen PabhSvaT. Her 
eldest son, Abhii by name, was crown prince and vice- 
regent/The king’s own sister’s son Avas called Kesi. 
This king Udayana lived exercising the sovereignty over 
sixteen countiies, beginning with Bindhu-Sovlra, three 
hundred and sixty-three*) cities, beginning with Viya¬ 
bhaya, ten kings who were crowned and on whom had 
been bestowed white chowries and fans, Mahasena being 
the first of them, and over other princes and chiefs. 
And thus it was so far. 

Now in that period, at that time, there dwelt in the 
city of Campa a goldsmith, Kumarauandi by name, who 
was continually lusting after women. Whereever he saw 
a beautiful girl or heard of oue, then aud there he gave 
>^five hundred gold pieces for her aud married her. And 
in this way be brought together*) five hundred. Then, 
being of a jealous disposition, he built a palace resting 

1) A Sanskrit version of this tale, which is pai'tly written in the 
ArdhomnKftdhl dialect is found in tiio t'ttarajjhXyana, pp. 55:1 (T. Cp. 
aUo Blmndarkar's Report p. 142. 

Cunceming hotthn see ^ 517. 

2) Sec Pischcl's Grammar p. 409, con'ection to § 417. The tlkS reads: 
U-ivnUtriKho^hlinagaiUnilm. Uttarnjjli. p. 55:1, 1. 5 from bottom. 

8) Lit,, “lumpetl, heaped together". 
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ou one pillar’) and dallied with these wives. And his 
r friend, Nfiila by name, was a Jaina lay disciple. 

And one day the V^iamantam goddesses resident in 
the island of Pancasela at the command of the lord 
of the gods set out on a pilgrimage to the excellent 
island of Nandisara. And their husband had been the 
ruler of Paucasela, Vijjuraali by name; he had now 
fallen [from his position]*). They reflected: “Whom 
shall we entice’) to be our husband?" Presently*), while 
going on, they saw Kumaranandi in Campa dallying iu 
the company of five hundred women. They thought: 
“He is eager for women; him let us seduce**. Then he 
said: “Who are you?** They said: “We are goddesses, 
named Hasa. and Pabfis&". Infatuated he looked upon 
them. They said: “If you care for us, then go to the 
island of Pancaselaga**. Having said this they flew up 
and departed. Infatuated with them, he paid gold in 
ythe king’s court aud had the drum brought out [i. e. 
had a drum beaten to attract attention and then pu- 
blicly announced:] “He who takes Kumaranandi to 
Pancaselaga, to him he gives a crore of money". The 
drum was stopped by an old man. A ship was prepared 
and loaded with provisions for the voyage. The old man 
gave that money to his sons and put to sea on board 
the vessel together with Kumaranandi. When they had 


1) Such palaces tve find also in tho Jntaka book; e.g., in vol. IV, 
pp. 79, m. 

2) That is, the 8101*0 of his being exhausted his life os lord 

of the Vrinamantara gods on the Island of Pan^osela camo to an end 
and ho entered some lower form of existence. 

3) Vuggnhoi, lit. “to take out of the way, verluhi*cn”. 

4) See § 184. 
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sailed a great distance on the ocean, the old man said: 
“Do you see anything?” He answered: “I see something 
black”*). The old man said: “That is a fig-tree growing 
on the coast of the sea at the foot of a mountain. 
Below that the ship will sail along; then do you be 
on the alert and cling to the fig-tree *). Then the Bha- 
runda birds ’) from Pancasela will come. A pair of them 
has three legs. Thereupon, when they have fallen asleep, 
do you cling to the leg in the middle, yourself being 
bound to it by your garment. Then they will take you 
to Pancasela. But if you do not cling to the fig-tree 
the ship will enter the submarine fire; so you will 
perish there”*). Thus he clung [to the tree] and was 
taken [to Pancasela] by the birds. Then he was seen 
by these Vsnamantara goddesses. And he was shown 
their splendor. They seized him, took him along, and 
said, “With this body [of yours] you cannot enjoy us 
at all. Enter the fire and do the other things that are 
necessary, so that you may become the ruler of Pan- 

t) Lit., “Do you behold (obs«r\'o) anything?" IIo unid: “Something 
Hack is seen (appears)." 

2) In regard to the optative see Pischel § 459. He is undoubtedly on 
the right track in taking this formation to be a yn-aptativo, and if vro 
had only Prnkrit to account for, no objection could bo raised. But the 
Pali endings ni*e eyyffmi, cyyilsi, eyyfiti, eyyJima, eyyntha, cyyuip. The 
K dearly shows that also hera the spccihc optative clement yst is used. 
But Pnli docs not change i to e before yy. So I think, we find here 
another of the double formations so numerous in the Piilkrits, i.c., the 
e-optative and the ys-optative combined. Va^t^jjusi tlierefore would 
answer to * vwteySsi (> vattcyyiisi, Rlli). 

3) Fabulous gigantic birds emblems of hcedfulncss (appamnda) 
with tho Jainas. KalposUtra I, IIS (p. C2, 3<] line from bottom); Uttarajjh. 
Ill, 6. 

4) Pavi.sihitti (i.c. pavisihl t(i) of the MSS is all right. Ti is inserted 
before the end of the quotation quite frequently in our tale-s. 
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casela” ’). How then shall I go?” They carried him along 
in the hollow of their hands and left him in the public 
garden [of his native city]. Then the people came and 
ashed him: “What marvel have you seen there?”*). 
He said: 

“I have seen, heard, experienced what happened 
in tlie island of Pancasela. Alas! alas! gazelle-eyed, 
moon-faced HSsa and PahSsu!” 

And with this purpose [in mind] he began to attend 
to the fire *), And his friend prevented him: “Listen, 
friend. This act, which befits the herd of contemptible 
fellows, is not meet for you. Therefore, illustrious sir: 

“Do not on account of empty pleasure and hap¬ 
piness lose the life of a man which is hard to ob¬ 
tain *). Does anybody buy a quartz for tlie price 
of a lapis lazuli”? 

“And another thing. Even if you are desirous of 
ple^asures, do you nevertheless engage in the practice 
of the true religion. For: 


1) HoJj.'Imi is intelligibld. Tiiiiulate: “Do tlie entering into the Ib'e 
and the other things, thinking; So that I may become Uie ruler of 
Pancasela’*. But in all probability we have to read hojjnsi. S and m 
are very often confounded in the Dovamigarl alphabet, and such 
iniAtakes arc very uaturaL [C, in fact, reads hojjSsi.] 

Buraing one’s body in oi'der to get a heavenly body occurs in a 
number of Hindu talcs. Sec my Da^-akumllracaritam pp. 138, 165; 
Weber’s Indischc Studien XV, pp. 370, 304 sqq. 

2) Or, “How? Have you seen a moi'vcl there?” 

3) That is, made pt'e(>aratious to enter the fii'e. 

^ 4) \ favorite idea of the Jainos. Cp. the d urlabhilnu prekshn, Blia ndarkar, 

ItejioK p. 113. Acconling to tlte doetidne of (ho Jainas only a man and 
not even a god can attain moksha or final emancipation fi'om the round 
'I of existences. Quite diCTerent is the Buddhist view. 
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“The religion taught by the Jioas gives riches 
to those who desire riches, brings about all pleasures 
for those who desire pleasures, and is the cause 
of altaining heaven aud final beatitude". 

Though thus held back by his friend, he died a death 
by fii*e') and became the ruler of Pancasela, ^ 

But a disgust of life came upon the faithful disciple 
and thinking: “Why should I delay who know tliat 
men suffer") for the sake of the objects of enjoyment?” 
he renounced the world. When he died he was born 
in the Accuya heaven. By the superhuman know¬ 
ledge Ohi he saw him"). One day wlien he*) was run¬ 
ning away on a pilgrimage to tlie excellent island of 
Nandlsara a drum hung around his neck. Then he went 

1) Ingint in the sense in which we seem to have it here is a won! 
unknown to me. AngiTm becomes iingtlla (in Pali oven inghBla and 
inghcla. Therlg^hil 386). So perhaps the development is this: ah^^ini > 
in^linl > inglini > inginl. I take angBrii)! (sell, karshn) in the sense 
of agnikuncla. See Wcbci*’>t IndiKclie Studicn XV, pp. 3G4 if.; 372 for 
this agnikunda. It is very unlikely, if not impossible that inginl hml 
the meaning so common in Jaina writings. According to that it denotes 
one of the three orthodox ways of sbirviug onessclf to death. Tlicy arc: 
Inginlmarana, bhaktaparijrilt — (or, — praty.1khylli»a —) marana, pado- 
pngamana. The modus procedendi of tho first is this: Oue makes a 
circle, stejis inside this, without ever leaving it anymore, and fasts. He 
himself must |>ei*foi*m tlic neccssiiry movements of bis body, as turning 
over, etc., and may not allow another to do this Am him (whereas 
one who seeks death by iihaktapanjufiiiinrana may move his body 
liimsclf or may have it moved by another). Thus he continues till life 
dcpai'ts. l^dojmgarnunu is a wiMng Skt. tninslntion of pHyovagamana « 
pntyopagamniia. 

2) Or, ‘‘are defiled". Kilis.sai, as with the Buddhists, may have both 
meanings. Defilement and KulTering moan the same thing, the former 
inevitably pnxluccs the latter. 

3) That is, the former lay disciple Nllila now a god in the Accuya 
heaven, saw bis former friend Kumlfranandt, now ruler of Pancasela. 

4) I. e. the whilom Kumfiranandi. 
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to Nandlsara soundiug it •). The faithful disciple came; 
he saw him % Not being able to bear bis splendor he 
fled. He withdrew his splendor and said; ‘*Hear! do 
you know me?" He said: “Who does not know Indra 
and the other gods?" Then he showed his [former] form 
of the lay disciple. And he was made to know him. 
Then his soul was thoroughly stirred. And he said: 
‘Tnstnict me. What shall I do now?" He said: “Make 
an image of the lord Vaddhamaua®). From that, then, 
the germ of the true faith will spring for you. And it 
is said: 

“Whosoever causes to be made the images of the 
Jinas, who have conquered love, and hate, and 
delusion, obtains in another birth the jewel of the 
most excellent religion which brings forth happiness. 

1) The Sanskrit tersion is more inteliigiblo: **Oao day all the pnnees 
of the gods started for a pilgrimage to Nandl^rvora. That god, the 
former lay disciple, also started wiUi the ruler of the Acyuta heaven. 
Then tl\e:'e hung a drum ai'ound the neck of that god, Vidyumnlin by 
name, the loivl of Paficafaila, and could not be taken off (I'ead: uttHritum). 
Husk and PtuhSsn said: “This is the law and custom for the one who 
dwells in the Island of Nandt^vora that the (then) god VidyumlUin, 
sounding the drum, goes there at the head of the gods when they have 
set out for a pilgrimage to Nandlcvoi'a Island. Therefore, do you not 
be east down. Do you together with us two, who are singing songs, 
go to Kandlv-vara Island, sounding the drum.” Then doing so he started, 
tound for Nondl^varo. The lay disciple god, seeing him sound the 
drum in disti-ess, observing him by means of the mystic application of 
bis mental sight (upayoga, see Cowell and Gough's Sarvadai'^anasanigraha 
p. 49) said etc.” 

2) I. e., the present rulei' of Pancusela saw the resplendent god, bis 
former friend. 

3) The last of the Tirtbamkai'a, the founder (or, reformer) of the 
Jaina sect, commonly called MahSvira. Vaddhamnna or Vardhamnna 
was his secular name, the name his parents gave him, just as Gautama 
Buddha was Prince Siddhnrtha before the 01*631 Benunciation. 
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“And anothei* saying: 

“Poverty, misfortune, an inferior birth, an inferior 
body, an inferior intellect, an inferior station, con¬ 
tempt, disease, and soitow do not fall to the lot 
of those who have images of the Jinas made”. 

Then getting gosTsa sandal wood from the great Hi- 
mavat’), he fashioned there an image imd put it*) into 
a wooden box. At that time he saw a ship driven about 
by a raging storm in the middle of the sea for six 
months. Then he calmed the storm. Ue gave the chest 
to the sea-faring merchants. And he said: “In it is the 
image of the sujn'eme god of the gods ”). Therefore open 
the chest in his name”. Saying: “Yes”, the merchants 
consented. They crossed the sea and came to Viyabhaya. 
There king Udayana was devoted to Bralimanic ascetics. 

The lliinulaya. 

2) Chubb — khubh is also found in Pali. Of the simple verb I oiily 
moutiou the form chuddha in the 41** stanxa of the Dhamiiiapadam. 
It is not • kshudra, os usually explained, but « kshubdha, "cost 
away". So also in Jntaka V, p. :K)2, stanza 37 (■ cha^dito accord, to 
comm.); ThorigiTlhiT 408, whero the i*ea<liiigs aix chuttho and euddho 
and where the commentary also explains by cliofjdito; Buddharamsu 
II, 07 (pushed forth, thrust —, move<l forth). 

3) The Jainas are atheists — originally. Tlicy arc even forbidden to 
say: “The god reins,” a phresc that tlm likewise atheistic Buddhists 
use freely. But man needs gods. 'Hic jdii'ose: '*Jina (Mabiivlre) is god” 
was soon taken in the crudest sense. And there are many other gods 
whose the Jainas worehip, although these are styled ^‘unti’uc gods”, as 
distinguished from the “true god" (satyade%'a). Uttarajjh. |p. 550, II. .3 
and 4 frem bottom. It need hardly be pointed out that tlie so-called 
gods of the many heavens of the Juinas are bcingK similar to the gods 
of the Buddhists — simply greater, mightier, ba]»pier, than men, but 
much inferior to the saint. And the trumpets that made the walls of 
the celestial Jericho fall to pieces and that mode all the glory of the 
gods living therein vanish into nothing were soumled already in the 
days of tlie Veda. Cp. tlio vigorous and interesting ]irotest against the 
cliarge that the Jainas are atheists in Denarsi Dass’ Lecture p. 57, 58. 
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They showed him the box. They related the words of 
the god to him. He assembled a company of people 
numbering many sasamkkhas')> Brahmans etc. In the 
name of Rudra, Govinda, and other gods they wielded 
the axe. This is the way it was. Some said: ‘‘Brahma 
is the supreme god of gods, for this four-hvced one 
brin^ about the final beatitude of the whole world 
and he is thei*evealer ofthe Veda”. Otherssaid: “Vishnu 
is the highest, for he pervades the univei'seand destroys 
the demons who work the world harm; and at the time 
of the universal destruction he preserves the world in 
his belly”. Others declared: ^ superior god, 

for it is he who causes creation and destruction and 
who is not bom from a womb; parts and parcels ot 
him are Brahma and Vishnu”. Amid vain imaginings 
of such like sort the axe was wielded; but it rebounded *)• 
At this juncture the chief queen of king Udnyana, 

1) SttHarakklm balHcft rnc. The word U frequent in the Jama books, 
byt in another meaning than the one I'equired here. Is it * '(Tosai'aksha, 
“one who guards himself fitim the bi'eath [of others]", lest he be deUlcd ? 
That is what Brahmanic ascetics did, as humorously desei'ibed by 
Kshemendra in the flrst canto of liis KalnvilHsa; and the Jutaka contains 
many a stoiy illusti'ative of such or similar di'ead of the high caste 
people. Tlie word hardly refers to the Yoga practices in which the 
regulaUon of the bmath holds so impoi'tant a place. At any rate, it 
seems to denote Brahmanic ascetics. Tliis sasarakkho, in all probability, 
ironically includes also Uie ordinaiy meaning of sasarakkha (a sarajaska). 

2) npphidai does not mean "sersplittm'n", but "nufspringen" (perhaps 
in both senses of the word, here in the sense of “to jump up"), 
just as phi^ means "abspringen. (bhram;), entspringen (to escape)" 
etc. Cp. vipa^ti > pallTyatc, German “er reisst bus'’, ^’’a^iapiTlavadha 
XIX, 56; upphiclai a utpatati, Hnia 171; upphida, “jumping up", 
Avacyaka-Erx&blungon p. 7, the 4^ stanza of the small print; upphiijai, 
“to jump up, to caper", Uttarsjjh. XXVIl 5. German spalten, absprin- 
gen, springen aptly illustj'ates the deTolopment of the meaning of the 
root (spbit). 
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the daughter of hiug Cedaga, the Jaina lay disciple 
PabhSvai, came there. Having perfoimed worship she said: 

“The Arhat, who is free from love, hatred and 
delusion, who knows everything, who is endowed 
with the eight miraculous powers, who weai*s the 
form of the supreme god of gods, may he grant 
me a sight of himself’. 

She had the axe wielded. When the stroke fell the chest 
was opened. Straightway they saw the image of lord 
VaddhamiiTia, complete in every limb, bedecked with an 
unfading garland of flowers. PabhSval was extremely 
rejoiced. The religion of the Jiua was established'). And 
she recited: 

“Hail, hail to thee, knower of all things, lovely 
to behold, thou who art never to be born again, 
heart’s joy of the pious people, miraculous jewel 
that yields the world all its wishes, teacher of the 
universe, Victor, Hero, spotless one!” 

And in the harem there was built a sanctuary. Sam- 
bhaval, after taking a bath, worshipped three times a 
day*). One day the queen danced, the king played the 
vTnn, He did not see the head of the queen *). He took 
alarm. The plectrum of the vlnii dropped from his hand. 
She was in a rage and said: “Why have you spoilt the 
dance?" When she insisted, he told her [the reason]. 

1) Or, “was glorified, (or, spread)”. 

2) In the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 

3) Tills is a vety bad omen and indicates her approaching death. 
Cp. Uttai'ajjh. p. 556, 1. 8. 
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She said: “What of life! I have faitlilnlly discharged 
the duty of a lay disciple') for a long time”. 

One day when she bad bathed, she said to a servant 
girl: “Bring me my clothes”. She bi*onght her the red 
garments. In a rage she struck her with the mirror, 
saying: “You enter the chamber of the Jina and give 
me the red garments!” The servant girl died. Then the 
queen thought: “I have broken my vow. So what is 
the use of Ufel” She asked the king: “I want to abstain 
from food”. When she insisted he consented with these 
words: “Only if you convert me” *). The queen died by 
refusing food and was born in the world of the gods. 

Devadatta, a hunchbacked slave girl, attended upon 
the image of the Jina. The god®) tried to convert Udayana, 
but he was not converted. He was devoted to Brahman 
ascetics. Then the god assumed the form of a Brahman 
ascetic. He came with ambrosial fruits in his hands. 
The king tasted them. He asked: “Whence are these 
fruits?” He answered: “Near the city there is our her¬ 
mitage, [there they grow]”*). There he went together 
with him. Brahman ascetics of frightful appearance be¬ 
gan to beat him. Fleeing, he saw Juina monks in a 
thicket of the wood. He sought their protection®). 

1) Lit., “StaiDlc$s has may lay devotee’s law been kept.” 

2) He means, If by your meritorious fasting and death you become 
ft god you ot'e to visit roe and convert me. Cp. Zeitsclirifl der deutschen 
moigenl. Gesellschafl (abbi'ev. ZDMG), Vol. 42, p. 5U3, II. 35 ff.; p.4tX>, 
11. 12—20; Katlinkova p. 42. The Sanskrit versibn accordingly has; yadi 
tvain devlbbutvn mffiu piatibodhayasi. Uttarajjh. p. 1.2 from bottom. 

3) That is, the king’s former queen. 

4) The ^kn’s words aroiEtannaganlbbanie’smadnca'amo^sti. Tatraitirni 
pbaliTni santi. Uttorpjjb- p. S57, 1. 2. But perhaps we ought to road 
nsame nevertheless. 

5) For uvalllna > u}>alliia (or, upiUlna) see § 196. 
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They comforted him with the words: “Do not fear". 
The Bmhman ascetics turned back. The Jaina monks 
instructed him: 

“The true religion is the refuge of beings in the 
ocean of existence; and he whose aim is the true 
religion by enquiring tries to find *) god, the true 

^ religion, and the teacher”. 

“God, i. e. the Jina, is free from the eighteen 
faults*); the true religion is accompanied by perfect 
compassion; and the good teacher is he who practises 
. strict chastity and refrains from all worldly under¬ 
takings and possessions*' *). 

By instruction of this nature he became converted 
and embraced the faith of the Jinas. The god displayed 
his real self. And having firmly established him in the 
Law the immortal left. Straightway the king found 
himself in his hall of audience. Thus he became a 
believer*). 

Now a lay devotee from Gandhiira, who had worshipped 
the places where the Jinas were born and all the other 
places [that had any important connection with them], 
and who heard that there were golden images [of the 
Jinas] on Mount Veyaddha, was engaged in fasting [with 

1) Pftiikkhac « pivvlkshate liero seems to mean “foi-acbcn nach" 
(Jacobi “pi-afctt”), to cnquii-e into. Faith in the true l)cva, in the Guru, 
and in Dhai*ma is required of the lay disciple by the first vow of the 
fii'st PratimlT. Beiiarsi Dass p. 50. 

2) The eighteen faulU (dosha) ai*e enumerated in Sarvadarvanasain- 
gi-aha, p. C2 (I always quote the English translation). 

3) That is, the saint, the true monk (sUdhu). 

4) A pla fTaus as a means of converting some sinner is rather a 
favorite both with Buddhistic and with Jaina story tellers. 
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this resolution:] *‘I shall either die or I shall see them”. 
A deity showed them to him. And highly gratified the 
deity gave him of its own accord magic pills that granted 
all wishes'). Returning thence, he heard that there was 
an image of the Jina made of gosTsa sandal wood in 
the city of Vlyabhaya. He went to worship it, and did 
worship it While he stayed®) there he was waited upon 
' by Devadatta. And, pleased with her, he gave her these 
pills. And he renounced the world. 

One day she ate one pill with this wish: “May my 
body become like gold”. Thereupon she became a woman 
of the most radiant beauty and of a hue like molten 
gold; “Suvainiaguliya*) became her name”. Again she 
reflected: “I’ll enjoy the objects of enjoyment. As regards 
this king now, he is my father; and the otliers are 
simply soldiers”*)* Then she selected Pajjoya. Bearing 
him in mind she swallowed a pill. A deity announced 
to him: “A woman of such aud such beauty is she”. 
He sent a messenger to Suvaiinagnliya. She said: “I 
will first see you”. He came.with [his elephant] Nalagiri 
during the night, was seen and liked. She said: “If you 

1) Lit ‘'{tills of all wishes”. The cxitression looks rather suspicious. 
One is tempted to emendate to {^liysna and to translate: A hundred 
pills that granted all wishes” (sayo « Cp. the proverbial knmiya- 
ghata, the wish-yielding pot in the Rillaknenryakathnnakam (ZDMO. 
Vol. p. 270, L 29 (« knmukumbha Uitarajjh. p. 216) So {terhaps 
krtmiyoguliyitna would bo still bettor. Sut I hate to change the reading 
aud ns MS A ommits guliyil it may originally be a gloss explaining 
the rathei* obscure savvakHmiya. [C really reads giiliyiTnaj. 

2) Lit, “clung there, stuck there”. Jacobi ’takes paijilagga to mcau 

“sick”; and the dtpika favors his inteqji'etation, for it tells us: Daivilt 
tasyilti^rai'oga utpaunah. Kubjayil dITsyit pmticoritah etc. Uttarajjh. 
p. 557, 11. 8, 9. ’ 

3) “C.old Pill”. 

4) Or, “his soldiers”. 
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take the image along, then I shall go” *)• Now, as there 
was no image fit to be placed in its place, he stayed 
over night and then went back. He made another image 
of the Jina and returned. Having placed Jiyantasami*) 
in that place, he took Suvannaguliyfi and went to Upem. 
There Nalagiri dropped urine and excrements. At that 
smell the elephants became mad. And in that direction 
the smell went; they’) looked forthwith, they saw the 
footprints of Nalagiri. They asked: “For what reason 
has he cornel'* Just then they missed*) the female ser¬ 
vant. The king said: “The servant girl has of com*se 
been carried off. Look for the image”. They reported: 
“Chief of men^), it- is still there**. Then the king came 
at the time of worshipping and he saw that the flowers 
had faded. When he inspected [the image] he knew: 
“It is an imitation; the image has been taken away*’. 
Thereupon he sent a messenger to Pajjoya: “I care 
nothing for the servant girl. Send me the image”. He 
did not give it. 

Then, in the month of Jettha, UdSyana hurriedly took 
the field together with the ten kings [his vassals]. And 
in crossing the desert the army began to die of thirst. 
They reported it to the king. Thereupon he thought 
of Pabhflval and she came instantly. She created three 
lotus lakes, in the front, in the rear, and in the 

1) She is tike Rachel ^’ho stole thoTcraphimofher father. GeaesisSI, 19 IT. 

2) “The Victorious Lord”, Jina. 

3) The people of king UdJlyana. “In that direction” means toward 
the place whei'e the elephants and the king’s people were. 

4) Lit., “In the meanwhile the female sen'ant was not seen”. 

5) I read naravara (MSS naravaram). Cp. Erz. p. 40,11.8,11; p. 73,1.14. 
If we follow Jacobi we have to ti*an8lato: “It is simply (lit., only. - 
kcvalam) still there.” 
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middle^). Then refreshed and cheered up, he marched 
to Ujjem. And the king said: ‘‘Why should the people 
be killed? Let there be a fight between you and me 
on horseback, in chariots, on elephants, or on foot, just 
as yon please”. Pajjoya answered: “Let us fight in 
chariots”. Then he came with Nalagiri caparisoned for 
the fight, and the king in a chariot. Then the king 
said: “You are not true to [your] agreement. But never¬ 
theless there is no escape for you”. Then he drove the 
chariot about in a circle. The elephant followed it with 
impetuosity. And whatever foot the elephant lifted up, 
at that TJdgyana discharged his arrows till the elephant 
dropped. When Pajjoya descended he was bound (cap¬ 
tured by Udayana). A brand was made on his forehead, 
reading: “Husband of a slave girl”. And after that king 
IJdSyaua hastened back to his own town. The image 
was unwilling. On the way be was stopped by the rain 
and encamped. Then the ten kings in fear of an attack 
made ramparts of earth and encamped. And whatever 
the king ate, of that they also gave to Pajjoya. 

Before long the charioteer, on account of it being 
Pajjusan, asked Pajjoya: “What do you want to eat 
today?” He thought: “I am going to be killed”. Then 
he asked: “Why am I asked today?*’ He said: “Today is 
Pajjusan; the king is fasting. “He said: “I too am fasting. 
I too have suppressed the workings of delusion. Only I 
did not know that it is Pajjusan today”. It was reported 
to the king*). “I know that he is a rogue; but while 
he is a captive*) my Pajjusan, even, does not become 

1) Lit, “for the front, for the mr, and for the middle”. 

2) Read ronno with the MSS and put a period after knhiyain. 

3) §5^ 
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pure and auspicious”. Then he released and pardoned 
him. And he invested him with a golden turban in order 
to cover those letters. And that realm was given to 
him. From that time on kings were invested with the 
turban; before this they were invested with the diadem ')• 
When the rainy season was passed the king marched on. 
The band of merchants that had come there remained 
bn the spot. Then that became [the city of] Dasapnra*). 

Thereafter that king Udayana once upon a time was 
staying in the chamber of fasting, engaged in fasting, 
alone, without a single companion, attending properly 
to the fortnightly fast. Thereupon when he was keeping 
vigil at the time of midnight the following thought’) 


1) Cp. Jiitaka Vol. VI, pp. 360, 370 and KatluTmit^gara XIII. 

^ 2) It was a common thing for mci'chants in Ancient India to accompany 

the ma^h of an army. Cicupnlavadha V, 24. 

3) Ajjhatthia, ‘thought, idea" scorns to have grown out of the phrase 
that occurs so often in Jaina books: ayam ey>lrave(imcy{(rnve)ajjbatthic 
cimtie patthie manogae sainkappe samuppajjitUuT, which Jacobi translates: 
The following pei'sonal, renectional, desirable idea occui’red, etc. (Sacred 
Books of the (SBE) XXII, p. 240). Hoernle rendei's; ^The following 
inward, musing, hidden reflection" etc. (UviTsagadasHo § 06; patthie is 
missing here). Ajjhatthiya is uniformly explained by adhyfltmika.' In 
Pnli we often (lad ajjhattika. PhonctienUy ajjliatthiya may, after all, 
be adbylltmika. U is one of the many instances in which Jinistic and 
Buddhistic terminologies meet. But by a perverse craving for distincti¬ 
veness, intelligible in two sects of the same kith and kin, a dilTercnce is 
brought about no matter how. Thus in a phrase frequently employed 
in I^Ii books and Juina writings we have dhamanisauthahi in nUi, but 
dhamanisaintaya in PrHkrit (see e.g. LVnsagadoJcTo § 72; I'ttarajjh. 11,2). 
Both seem to represent the Ski. dhainanitMiniata. Still I^H samthita may 
stand for *8anistrita = satnstlj'na. If igjattlia = adhyfliina, found some¬ 
times, be correct this form would exhibit ‘^Uinti'eten des Hauches" and by 
the influence of this type our ttjjhatthiyn would naturally develop. Now 
pattbiya in the Jaina phrase can hardly be |nili*thita (a.v Jacobi takes it). 
That would match the other synonyms vejy poorly, and wo have the 
same locution where the idea is by no means '‘desirable". But perhaps 
that does not count for much. It seems not unlikely that patthiya is 
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arose in him: “Blessed indeed are those villages and 
towns where the monk Vlra dwells and preaches the 
Law. Blessed indeed are those princes and other men 
who hear from the lips of Mahavira the Law that is 
proclaimed by the Kevalis. Thus they embrace the five 
lesser vows and the seven commandments, the twelve¬ 
fold religious duty of the lay disciple; thus they become 
men of bald heads, leave the house, and enter upon 
the houseless state. So if indeed the monk, the reverend 
MaliSvTra, while continually wandering about should 
come here to Vlyabhaya, then indeed I too would, in 
the presence of the Blessed One, become a man with 
a bald head, leave the house, and enter upon the houseless 
state’’’). Thereupon the Blessed One, knowing such 

prasthita, "set fortli, arisen", ir that wci'e so, ilocrnlc’s dorhratioti of 
ojjhatthiya from adhynsthita would ^in in probability. I do not think, 
however, tliat his "abiding williin" is corroct Neither tlic natiirol mcaoiiig 
of adhylCsthita, nor tho context, which does mi "require synonyms cx> 
prossive of deep inward musing" call for such an interpretation. German 
"obliegon" would come nearest So the phi'ase seems to he one of those 
tautological accumulations of words so rife in Jaina books aud tho literal 
translation would be: "There occurred to him this following thought, 
engaged in, thought, arisen, passing in bis mind”. 

I add another strange case of "distinctiveness". In Prtlkrit wc have 
thinagiddhi. one of the nine faith-obstructing koi'man. 8eo UtUkr;\jjh. 
XXXIII, 5, C. That seems a palpable porveroion of a Buddhistic tenu. 
The Fnli thtnamiddha is peKectly naiurol, especially if middha should 
be « 'migdha (from migh, mih) and connected with megha and with 
mihikil, mist, fog, snow, frost, Cp. Prilkint mahiyil and I^li mahikfl, 
mahiyil, mist, fog (Uilindapailho pp. 273, 299; Sumangalavrl. I, i*il; 
Cullavagga XII, 1, 3; Angutt-Nik, II, p. 53). But the Jaina explanation 
of thinagiddhi wears a queer look and is uot in harmony with the other 
dai'vanHvarana. For the commentator's explanations aro comet. The Arot 
four 01 * 0 : sleep, doxing, deep sleep, very decided dozing(t)iatseeinsbetter 
for the fourth than the dipikit’s explanation). PayallT, PiiH pacalilyikS, 
pacalnyati (Jlltakajf, p, 384; Angutt-Nik. Ill, p. 343), Skt pracalilyati 
means "nodding". 

1) Set phrases and deso'iptions occur on almost every page of the 
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thought of TTdayaim, left Campa; where the city of 
^ Vfyabhaya is, where is the public garden Migavana, 
there he sojourned. Then the community came out, and 
Udayaiia. Thei*eupon TJdayaua, having heard the Law 
from the lips of MahavTra and being rejoiced and 
delighted, spake thus: Presently I shall install my eldest 
son in kingship. Thereupon I shall renounce the world 
in your presence’’. The Lord said: “At your pleasure! 
Do not make any delay” *). Then tfdSyana mounted 
the Pearl of Elephants kept for his personal use and 
came to his own house. 

Thereupon a thought of the following natuie occured 
to Udayana: “If I renounce the world after appointing 
prince Abhii to royal power, then Abhii will become 
infatuated with royal power and royal dominion down 
to the country ’) and with the enjoyment of human 
pleasures and will stray to and fro in the beginniug- 

Jaina canon. Usually only the beginning and the end of such a xvearU 
some passage is given with the word jnva “down to” (or, vannao, 
“description”). In the present instance 1 have inserted the necessary 
words since they precede in the text only two or three lines aboTo. In 
the sequel 1 shall simply tmnslate what we have in the Prilhrit. 

The Jaina monks are called “men of bald heads” because they pull 
out their hair. 

1) The oft-recurring expression: Ahllsuhain, mB padibandham korelii 
has given nse to some discussion. See Iloernle’s UvBsagadasBo, Vni. II 
Appendices pp. 30 f; Wiener Zeitschrift far die Kundc des Morgcniands 
III, pp. 347 ff. Lcumann is right. Only, his translation sounds rather 
awkward. AhBsuham con'csponds to our “as you like, as you please, all 
right”. I sec now that my translation is confirmed by Uttarajjh p. b04, 
1. 6, whei'e we find: jahBsubain « yaths bhavate abhiruciUim, and by 
p. 54b, 11. 3 and 4: “Bhavad-antiknin pravrajishyilmi” (says king Pad- 
inottara). OurpnB bhanitaip: “MB vilambam kuru”. [C. fob 2C0uwei*ead 
mB vilambani kunasu] Cp. § 335. 

2) The missing words are: (bale ca) vBhane ca kose ca ko^hBgHrc ca” 
(Uie army and) the vehicles and the treasury and the storehouses” (see, 
for instance, NimyBx’aliyBsuttarn §§ 14, 17). 


8 
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less, endless tanglewood of the sanisara. Therefore it 
is evidently better that I renounce the world after 
^ appointing my sister’s son Prince Kesi to royal power” '). 
j Having meditated thus, on an auspicious lunar day, 
land on an auspicious half-lunar day, and in an auspi¬ 
cious hour, he called his servants together and spake 
’thus: “Quickly^) bring about the royal coronation of 
prince Kesi”. Thereupon prince Kesi was sprinTcled 
[with the water of royal consecration] amid great 
splendor, became king, and lived governing the realm *). 
Thereupon king Udayana took his farewell of king 
Kesi: “I, indeed, 0 beloved of the gods, renounce the 
world, as I am appalled with fear of the samsSra”. 
Thereupon king Kesi summoned the servants and spake 
thus: “Quickly prepare for king Udayaua a sumptuous, 
worthy consecration for the renunciation of the world”. 
Thereupon being consecrated with great magnificence 
he mounted a litt.er, went to the presence of the Blessed 
One, became a monk, and spent his time in performing 
fasts of one day and a half, of two days and a half, 
of three days and a half, of four days and a half, of 
five days and a half, of a month, of a half-month, and 
many other works of penance. 

And one day a sickness came upon him, since he 
[always] partook of the meanest and vilest food. The 
physicians said to him: “Make a meal with sour milk”. 
For his reverence was engaged in observing a vow. 
One day he went to Viyabhaya. There reigned his 


1) CoDccrning tlici inriiiitim with the ending tine see § 578. 

2 ) § 68 . 

3) Jnvn 1 lc>rt out. 
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sister’s soo, king Kesi, whom hehimsclf had established, 
in kingship. The ministei's of state said to prince Kesi: 
“Subdued by hardships '), he seeks the royal power’*. 

He said: “I will give it to him'’. They said: “That is 
not the way of a king". They persuaded him after a 
long time; he consented. “What shall be done?" “Let 
poison be given to him. Give him pautta*) with sour 
milk by the hand of a herdswoman in the house". It 
was given to him, but a deity snatched it away and 
said: “Great saint, poison has been given to you. Ab¬ 
stain from the sour milk". He abstained from it. His 
malady began to increase. Again he took it. And again 
the deity took it away. A third time it was given to 
him, and that too was taken away. And the deity 
roamed about behind him. One day it was given to 
him, while the deity was paying no attention. Again 
he was forbidden by the deity while he ate. 

Thereupon this wandering monk Udayatia, having 
through many years fulfilled the course of a religious 
mendicant and omitting sixty meals in abstaining from 
food, reached that goal for whose sake the state of a ^ 
naked monk, the state of a bald monk is entered upon 
doxmi to he became freed from sorrow ®). 

And a potter had afforded him shelter^). When he 

1) Seo Hoernle’s UTSsagadasSo II, p. 84, note 223; Uttarajj. II. 

2) This word is not cleai' to me. It seems to mean poison, or a kind 
of poison, and mj conjecture is supported by I.akshmlTftllabha; for XJt- 
tarajjh. p. 560, U. 9, iO wo read: ‘*Tatas tail* ekasySh po^upBlyff grihe 
vishami$ritam dadhi kBritam”. 

3) Concerning this passage, which again strongly reminds us of the 
Pnli books, see AupapBtikasQtra § 116.^ 

4) ScjjByani is always ti'ansei'ibcd by (ayyStara, evidently one of the 
wrong translations so frequent with the Jainus. Naturally it would seem 
to represent ^tayyilkai'a. It is used of one who houses a monk. 
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died, a deity let a shower of dust fall. And then the 
Sinavalll, considering that he [the potter] was guiltless, 
built a town, called according to his name ‘^Kumbha- 
^ karavekkha" *). She carried him off and placed him 
there. And the whole town of Viyabhaya was buried 
by the dust. Even to this day it lies buried. 

Thereupon, foi*30oth, at the time, at the hour of 
midnight there occured this thought to prince Abhii: 
*‘I am Ddavana’s eldest son, the child ofPabhavaT; 
not appointing me to kingship, but appointing Kesi 
to kingship, he renounced the world”. Being overpowered 
by this human sorrow he went out of Viyabhaya, 
repaired to [king] Koniya in CampS, and was provided 
with abundant objects of pleasure. This Abhii was a 
^ Jaina lay disciple, knew animate and inanimate beings ’), 
and continually nursed a hatred against king Udayaiia. 
Thereupon when prince Abhii had through many years 
fulfilled the coarse of a Jaina lay disciple and in self> 
mortification which lasted half a month had omitted 
thirty meals, he died, having neither confessed himselt 
nor repented of this matter *); and was bom again as 

1) “Pottei's Regard", I think; vekkha fi*. avekehS (c|i. in our tales 
vattbs m avasthS). Sinavalll, *^White Crcei>er" is to all appeai*ance a 
feminine deity or genius, perhaps the Sonskrit Sinlrall (see Monicr- 
Williams sub voce). An intei'esting bit of popular etymology if my con¬ 
jecture be correct. Another oneisVenudeva « Vainateya(Oaru^a). Jacobi 
discusses this woinI in SBE. Vol. 45, p. 290, note. But bis etymological 
suggestion is impossible. Ibe development of Vainateya to Vcnudeva 
has other pai'allcis as I'egards the changes in the consonants aud the 
u has come in by an attempt at folk-etymology. For “Heed god" con¬ 
veyed some sense at least 

2) The Jaina roust have a fhll knowledge of this matter so that he 
may not injure or kill any living being while unawaie ofitsrcnl natui'e. 

3} Thlliia moi'e littei'ally means case (here “a case of sin", a common 
use). This meaning is frequently found also in P31i. The eighteen “cases 
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a demon prince. One paliovama') will he remain such; 
in Mali9.videha he will attain final emancipation. 

of Kin” ait) cnumei*ntc(l in Aupaj^tikasllti'a § 50, ZDMO. ]>p. 02 if. 
(stanzoK 7—09). 

i) Sec Iloernle's lTvr[Siigiidai»nu II, p. 40, note 111; WiLson's EssiyH 
aixl lectures Vol. I, p. 308, and the other woi'k» rinoted by Hocniile in 
the appendices p. 27. The idea is similar to tho Buddhistic conception 
of a katpa: From one of the gitsai lakes (Anotatta, etc.X at tho end of 
every hundred ycaivi one drop of water is Uken out on the tip of a 
blade of grass. When in this manner the lake has been made shallow 
for seven times then a Great Kalpa draws to its close (o.g. Petnvattliu 
IV, 3, 3:1, comm.; Sumangalavil. I, p. lU-i). Similes of this kind arc cur¬ 
rent among us with itiforonce to the idea of etesmity. 







THE FOUE PRATYEKABTJDDHAS. 


KARAKANDU. 



THE FOUR PRATYKA.BUDDHAS ‘). 


Karakandu in Kalioga, Dummuha in Pancala, 
King Nami in Yideha, and in Gandhara Naggai. 

A bull) a banner of ludra) a bracelet, and a 
blossoming mango tree respectively caused the spi* 
ritual awakening of Karakandu, Dummuha, Nami, 
and the king of Gandhai'a. 

i) The roilowing four lalen are fuund aliio in ilio Uttai'ajjhaynna, p* 
354 sqq. The story bow these four kings lM!ciimc Pi'atyekabuildba.s (or 
men who have attained illumination, but do not preach the Gospel to 
others) is another instance of the Buddhists and the Jninas having a 
tale in common. See Jdtuka 408 and Vo). VI, pp. 44 sqq. (cp. N^ 330). 
As Jntaka N*. 408 is ti'anslntcd I need not give the contents. The dilTc- 
renccs arc intei'esting; the names csiiecially insti'uctivc. For Karakandu 
we have Karantlu in the Jataka, but also the variants Karantjoko, Ka^ 
rakamla, and Karakaindamko (for Kamknndako). As throe of these kings 
bear names that seem to be nicknames our king of Kalinga cannot claim 
a prei'ogativo; and our story cxpt'ossly tells us the very same thing. The 
gi'catost probability of origiuality is for Karakandaka). Good MS. authonty 
can be adduced for this form in PRli, and the Jaiua Karakandu is 
Apabhi'oihfa for Karokando. *'Kbnig Ilandstummel’' or “Stummelhand” 
sounds well enough, too. The king of the Gnndhili'as, Nognajit by name 
(Pali Na^^ji, Pi^rit Naggai), is well known. Nimi appears as the name 
of several kings of Videha. The JRtaka form is thei'eforc coireet and Kami 
of the Jainas secondoiy. The same is ti*ue of Dummukbo. For Burmukha 
is mentioned elsewhere os a prince of the PaflcSlas, and our own tale 
has preserved Dummuha as a variant. “King Kvil>Face (Ugly-Face, Evil- 
Bfouth)” is quite bcfltting. So the names speak for the priority, or at 
least a greater originality, of the Buddhistic versions. Of course, I do 
not dcsiixi to say that the Buddhists invented these talca, nor do I want 
to deny that certain details iu the Jaiua forms may be 0101*6 original 
than those in the Buddhistic ones. Both sects drew from a vast stock 
of stories which were common property. 

Most interesting ai*e the popular etymologies connected with the names 
in our foui* talcs and the bits of legends to which they gave rise. 
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Karakandu ’). | 

I 

Here Karakandu. In the city of Camps there reigned a $ 

king, DahivShana. His queen was PaumavaT, the daughter ^ 

of Cedaga. One day this longing of a pi-egnant woman ^ 

came upon her: “How can I divert myself riding | 

through the parks and groves on the most excellent | 

back of an elephant, attired in the costume of the | 

king, having the royal parasol held over me hy the I 

great king?”*) She became sick*) and was questioned t 

by the king. She told him matters as they were. \ 

Then the king and she mounted his Elephant of Vic¬ 
tory, the king held the royal parasol, she went to the 
park. It was then the beginning of the rainy season. 

When the elephant was touched by the odour of the 
fiugrant smelling earth he remembered the woods. And 
the elephant started toward the woods and went out 
of the path. The people could not keep up with him. 

The two entered the woods. The king saw a fig-tree. 

He said to the queen: ‘‘He will pass under that fig-tree; 


1) C{). KathSkoca pp. IIS, 125. 

2) Aham pumveshadharS bhartvS dhj'itRtapatrS etc. Uttarojjh. p. 2M, 1.9. 

3) Or, following Jacobi, “depressed”. I haTo translated in accordance 
with Skt. avanigna, which sometimes has the meaning njpi-esentcd by 
my rendeiing. Cp. roga, lit., breaking”, i. o. disease and German Gebi*cste, 
Gebi-echen. Pei-haps “sickly” would have been better. NirayivaliyUsuttam 

§ 7 tells us: CellanI devi.sukka, bukkha, uimmainsll, ulag^, ulag- 

gjwarlrO, nitteyS etc. “Queen 0.” (who too had an unsatisfied longing 
of a pregnant woman) “became withered, famished (in appeai*ance), 
flcshless, wasted (ebgefallea), of wasted body, lustreless, etc." Wc have 
to wad ulugga (oluggB), it seems. But may be ulagga (olaggB), “hanging 
down” means “drooping”. In Pali it signifies “clinging, fasUned, hesi¬ 
tating” (GariySpi^a I, 7; Tlicrngatha 350> Tim dtpika gives :8akri?angt 
babhtlva. 
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then you are to take hold') of a bough’\ She promised, 
but could not take hold. The king was prompt: he 
seized the bough. Joyless he descended, and perplexed 
as to what to do he went to Campa. 

And this Faumavai was carried into a desolate wood. 
When the elephant was thirsty he saw a lake which 
had a very great basin *). Then he descended to it and 
amused himself. But she softly dismounted from the 
elephant and ascended from the pond. She did not 
know the directions, affrighted with fear she looked 
at the wood on all sides. Then overpowered with dis¬ 
tress, she began to weep: “Alas for the issue of one’s 
acts [in a former existence], since all unexpectedly I 
have.fallen into such a disaster! Now what shall 1 
do? What refuge is there for me?’’ In a moment she 
gathered strength of mind and reflected: „One does’nt 
know sometliing might happen in this dreadful wood 
swarming with many, many vicious wild beasts. The¬ 
refore I shall be careful”. Thereupon she made the 
fourfold refuge *) her protection, repented of her sins, 
asked the forgiviness of the whole host of living beings, 
and engaged in abstinence from delicate food^). 


1) Laggai may either he ‘lagyati, or Magiiati (denuni. from lugna). 
Cp. § 488. 

2) § 595. 

3) That is, the arhate, the siildhaa, the sndlius, the t;uddhadharma 
(the AHiats, the beatified soultt, the Haiutly raoaks, the pure I.aw). 

4) SKkSra in Ski. means also ''bcautirul”. Cp. German **au8ehniieh". 
Tlie “InToluntary humour” of the passage is delightful. Nevertheless I 
think now that neither my ti'anxiation nor that of Jaeohi is liable to 
be coiTect. The grammatical construction presupposed in such an inter¬ 
pretation would be unusual, but not impossible. But the sequel clearly 
shows that she refrained entirety from eating. “She engagi^d in deter¬ 
mined abstinence fi*om food”, appeal's to be the neai’est approach to the 
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“If any carelessness be mine with regard to this 
body and this time, 1 have now') renounced food, 
the clinging to the world, and the body. 

Then the fivefold formula of worship*! is my refuge, 
for tiuU brings wellfare in this world and the next. 
And it is said: 

“Dangers from disease, water, fire, robbers, lions, 
elephants, fights, and poisonous snakes vanish in¬ 
stantly by the supreme charm which consists of 
the formula of worship *). 

words or the ongiiial, especiiilly if we think of the fuv> wap in which 
“determined" may bo understood. German “bostimmt” would be good 
too; “dclinitiv" perliai>s less so. “Absolute” would bo tolerably scrviconble, 
SffkiCra primarily moans “having a dcfinito form”. But compare sllgnrani 
blattam poccakkhaitta in liuc 9 on |). 43. Tho two expressions “have all 
the scorning" of being identical In metuung. [Cp. ApiMUuiix]. 

1) Mui-o literally, “of late”, "for some time bock". Carimo samayunimi 
oorrcs]>oads exactly to German “in letzUu* Zeit”. My mterpretntion of 
uvahi difTei's from that of Jacobi. In the sense adopted in niy I'cndering 
the word occura for instance in AySi'amgasuttam 1, 4, 1, § 2. This use 
of the term U also found in Psli. Hajjh.-Nik. I,p. 435; 453;454; Udilnam 
II, 4; Thei’a^^thll 152, 840. Jacobi’s view is also supported by PJili; for 
there upadhi occasionally signifies “form, Gebilde” (Majjh.-Nik. I, pp. 
162, 167). PrSkrit uvahi is also used for “deceit" and frequently for 
“equipment, articles for use, property". In the this sense of “poi'igmha" 
it would nt in our passage too. 

2) Cp. Namo arihanUInatn! Namo siddhilnam! Namo SyariySnam I Namo 
uvajjhSySnam! Kamo loc savvasnhunam! 

Kso pamcanamokkSro 
sawapSvappanasano 
maragalSnam ca savvesira 
padhamam havai mamgalam. 

“Reverence to the Arliatsi Reverence to the Liberated Ones (den 
SeUgvollendeten)! Revei'cncc to the MastersI Reverence to the teachers! 
Rovei'cnce to all saintly monks in the world! 

This Avcfold formula of worship destroys all sin (evil) and is the chief 
inafignla (tiling bringing good luck) of all mafigalas". 

Beginning of the KalpasOtra. 


3) §251. 
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"Aud no danger from female imp, vampire, 
goblin, or Lamia prevails against it. And by the 
power of the formula of worsliip all calamities 
vanish ’). 

Thus it is: 

"The assault of the elephant, “the eight fetters 
of karma” •) on those in whose innermost hearts 
continually abides the lion “formula of worship”, 
is frustrated”. 

Then remembering the formula of worship she pushed 
ahead in one direction. When she had gone far, she 
saw an ascetic. To his feet she went. She saluted him. 
He asked her: “Whence have you come here, good 
lady?” Then she related: “I am the dairghter ofCedaga 
and have just now been brought here by an elephant.” 
And that ascetic was one of Cedaga's own subjects. 
He comforted her: “Do not fear”, and he said to her: 
“Do not grieve. Just such is this unsubstantial samsara, 
the cause of union and separation, full of birth, death, 
disease, and sorrow”. With the fruits of the forest he 
made hei* sustain life against her own will, took her 
to his hemitage •)> to her: “From here on, 

the ground is tilled with the plough; we do not set foot 

1) I^inl Skt. (Iskiol, is very inadequately rendered by Jacobi’s 

See PW. sub voce. Their sucking the blood of men is also mentioned 
in Kuttenimatam 316. For rikkha we have to read rakkha (with MS B) 
M rakshas. In translating m&ri 1 followed Tawney. See KathBkov'O, index 
sub lAmia. 

2) As to the eight karman, see Weber's Bhogavntl p. ICC; Wilson l.c. 
p. 316; Bhandarkar, I. c. p. 07 note (cp. p. 93, note *); Colebrooke, 
Essays* Vol. II, pp. 408, 400; Snrvndaryannsanigrahu p. 55; UvSsagadasSo 
§ 218; Utuvrtmh. XXXIII. 

3) LiL “settlement”, German SicJcluiig. The dlj>ik& I'cnds svilcramain. 
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// on it'). This is the territory of Dantapura; and Danta- 
vakkha is king here. Therefore go you fearless into 
this town; from there again set forth most cheerfully — to 
Campa.” The ascetic returned. The other entered Danta¬ 
pura. She went enquiring fora Jaina convent of nuns’). 
She saluted the lady superior. She was questioned: 
“Whence comes the lady disciple?” She told how matters 
stood. Crying bitterly, she was comforted a little by 
the superioress. “Illastrious lady, do not give way to 
distress of mind. The development of one’s fate cannot 
be averted. For: 

“As we know, it tears apart even what is united, 
and some things it unites although they are sepa¬ 
rated. Extremely dexterous is this fate in working 
weal and woe for beings. 

“And: 

“There is no happiness in the sainsEra, where 
greatness is seen one moment and disappears the 
next, where- various pleasures and sorrows change 
in a moment, where union and separation are only 
matters of a moment. 

“Because this sanisSra is a storehouse of mani- 

1) Because tilling the ground itgurcs so many living beings, and espe¬ 
cially “earth-bodies" (or “earth-lives”); for according to the Jainas living 
beings or souls in Uio world of birth and death ai-e of two kinds: mo¬ 
vable ami immovable. The immovable are: Eai*th Souls, Water Souls, 
Fire Souls, Wind Souls, Plants. The Jaina monk may only walk on well 
troddeu i)aths and dare not go across a Held. Cp. the Iryasamitl. 

For susatthena the dlpiks has susBrtheao. 

2) This seems to be the meaning of slthunlmnla hei-e (establishment 
of nuns, place where they are “rooted”). Or should wc, after all, simply 
translate: “the feet of Jaina nuns (of a Jaina nun)”? Hie dlpikS favoi-s 
my conjectui-c. 1 And thei-o: Sndlinpavi-aye ja^ma, “she went to a cloister”. 
Uttai-c^U. p. 255, 1. 2 fr. bottom. 
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fold soiTows, just for that reason wise men *) here 
betake themselves to the path of final beatitude”. 

Being comforted in such and similar manner she 
/ was stirred to the depths of her soul and i*enounced 
the world on the spot in their convent. And although 
she was asked at her consecration, she did not tell 
of her pregnancy, for fear that they might not grant 
[her ordination]. Later, when the matter was found 
out she told the truth to tlie abbess. Being kept in 
concealment she gave birth to a child and exposed it 
in the cemetery, together with a ring bearing a name *) 
and a jewel of a blanket. And afterwards the child 
was taken by the guardian of the cemetery and handed 
over to his wife. They named the boy Avakiin.iaya *). 
And this noble lady became a friend of this Candala 
woman *). And this noble lady was questioned by the 
nuns: “Where is your child?” She said: “It was still¬ 
born and therefore left [in the cemetery] by me.” The 
boy grew up there. He played with the boys. He said 
to the children •) there: “I am your king; pay me 
taxes.” He was seized with the dry scab. He said to 
them: “Scratch me”. Then they gave him the name 

1) Or, “firm man". 

2) The name of the child's father. PitrinltmamudiitAkitoin ca kritvS. 
Uttanuih. i>. 256, 1. 2. 

3) “Caetiway”, that is, “Foundling”. 

4) Jaina nuns are often eo termed. 

5) Lit., “formed a friendsliiii with this Coiulnla woman”. 

0) Oi>i‘l>li<^rQpa is used by Jaina writers also in Skt. Cp. German 
“Weibsbild, Mannsbild”, which words have no dei'ogatory tinge in the 
mouths of tlie |)cople, at least not in Southera Germany, but simply mean 
“woman” and “man”. In Klli I And gorTIpa, “bull, bullock” (Milindap. 
p. 3UDj, a ox, blockhead, fool in Suma6galavilasinl 1,254. [Cp. dikkarlTva 
(dekkarllva) » <Iitnbharnva C. fol. 218a and dilsarllva “slavr” C fol. 7! 6]. 
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of Karakandu'). And he was very fond of this nun. 
And she gave him sweetmeats or whatever delicate *) 
alms she obtained. 

When he had grown up he guarded the cemeteiy. 
For some reason two ascetics passed by there ®). At 
once they saw in one place a stick in a coppice. 


“Tax-itch” (itching for taxes), a line name for a king, especially 
for an Eastern ruler and above all for a monarch in India. For the 
revenues 'which the Hindu sovei'cigns extorted from their poor subjects 
wei-e enormous. A number of Jstakas, for instance, iuti'oducc us to such 
vampires in the robes of i*oyaIty; not to speak at all of occasional and 
incidental flash-lights. Thus Jataka 240 gives us a very gi'aphic sketch 
of King MahSpihgala of KSsiland. The story is to be found in my book 
KSvyasathgi'aha, pp. 38 sqq. We read.* 

Wie man quetsebt des Zucken'ohi'cs 
Stengel in der Zuckerpresse, 

Also presste er die Leute, 

Presstc sie mit Stcuern, Sporteln, 

ZOllcn, Sti'afen uud Gewaltthat. 

And Jiltaka N®. 520 (Vol. V, p. 98 ff.) tells of King PahcSla and how 
he oppressed his people so unbearably that they locked up their bouses, 
baiTicaded the doors with briars and thorn-bushes torn up and piled 
up against them, and lied into the woods. 

Kani.ln, *‘aa itching for” is good Sanskrit (especially used in the cratic 
sense). Less probable seems the rendering: *‘Tax-scratch”, although it 
is not at all out of the way. The words little Earakan^u always used 
were “Taxes!" and “Scratch T (i. o. scratch me). These two the cliildrcn 
joined to form his nickname. “Karakanclu" admits of different inter¬ 
pretations, and so it is no wondei* that falk-etymology took hold of 
the name. 

2) I derive laddha from '(lagdbo, lit “praised”. Qldgh usually becomes 
silith in Pi'Skrit But tliat would not bar out a form like the one sup¬ 
posed by me. Cp. lanha from (lakshna; and form sneha wo have sinelia 
and nelia. Bui perhaps we ought to read bhikkhsladdha, for the dipiks 
has bhikshslabdha. XJttarajjh. p. 256, 1. 7. On the other hand, it is pos¬ 
sible that tliey simply did not understand laddha; and it is a matter 
of course, I tliink, that the nun did not give the boy all the food she 
obtained by begging. The little fellow would not even have cared for 
some of the things she received, although his foster-pni'ents roost pro¬ 
bably wera very poor. 

3) Or, “who came lliere”. 
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One of them knew the signs of sticks ’) as follows: 

A stick with one joint they praise; those with 
two joints cause quarrel; those with three joints 
are fraught with profit; those with four joints* 
entail death. 

A staff that is five-jointed wai'ds off quaiTel on 
the way; a six-jointed one is disease; a seven- 
jointed, health. 

A stick that has a base of four finger’s breadth 
and rises half a finger’s breadth and has seven 
joints ^vards off mad elephants *). 

A staff of eight joints is failure, 6ne of nine 
productive of fame, but one of ten joints truly ’) 
is all prosperity. 

A stick that is crooked, worm-eaten, and spotted <), 
and bunchy®) and burned and dried up at the 
top is to be carefully avoided. 


1) Tlic Jaioa monk is forbidden to make his living by this science. 
Uttai-ajjh. XV, 7. 

2) This stanza is rather obscure to me. I suppose that the MSS. remi 
addhangula-, which Jacobi in the coiTcetions at the end of the ]>ook 
changes to alpiangula. But even a HtafT of twelve angula, that is, of 
eiglit inches is impossible. That would hardly do for a cudgel. Latthlmay 
mean '’cudgel". But, to all appearance, staffs are the theme of our stanzas. 
So I take it that the knots of the staff rise for half a finger’s bi*cad(h. 
Still that is not the natural import of the expression. But a stick of 
eight inches in length cannot have seven knots or joints (parvan). 

3) Tabiya « Skt tathya, not • tasmin (Jacobi). 

4) I take cittalayS « citralakS (cittra-h la + ka); cp. egavanna in 
stanza 0. 

5) Pollaya (or pollara, which comes to the same thing) I derive from 
'ptllyaka (pOlyara), from pnla, “bunch"; or we may assume a word 
pulyaka, from pula. The word would thus mean “knotted, gnarled, covered 
with excrescences". Polla « rikta, antahsushira, used of the hand, I find 
in Uttai'ojjh. XX, 42. According to that we should rather translate 
“hollow". But being hollow* would hai'dly be considered such a gi'eat 

9 
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Having massive joints, shining with color, and 
of one color — a staff provided with such marks is 
to be considered an excellent staff”. 

Thereupon he said: “He who will take this staff 
will be king. But one must wait for it till it grows 
four inches more; then it is serviceable”. This was 
heard by that Candfila lad and by a Brahman ^), Then 
that Brahman dug out the four inches of the staff 
that had not yet shot up’) [out of the ground] and 
cut the staff. And that lad saw him and snatched it 
away from him *)• He was taken before the court by 
that Brahman. He said: “Give me my stick”. He ans¬ 
wered: “It has grown on my cemetery; therefore I’ll 
not give it". The Brahman said: “Take another”. He 
did not want to. The boy did not give it. The boy 
was asked by them *): “Why do you not give it?” And 
he said: “By the power of this stick I shall be king”. 
Then the people of the court laughed and said: “When 
you do come to be king, then you shall give this Bi*ahman 
a village”. He agreed. The Brahman spoke to other 
Brahmans as follows: “Let us kill him and take the 

defect ia a cane. Polla may mean the '^bunched hand” or the flst, Ger¬ 
man ‘^die geballte Band (or, Faust)”. 

1) I do not see how dhijjaiya can be « dTiJitti(ka). Bvijnti corresponds 
to Prakrit dual (('aurasent duRdi. See Vikramorvaslyam III, between 
stanzas 0, and 7, p. 78 in Shankar Pandit's second edition; and § 436); 
Perhaps it represents dliigjntika, “one of the 6c-people (ciiicr vom Pfui- 
gcschleclitj”, alluding to the caste pride of the Brahmans, who felt con¬ 
taminated by contact with othei's and loathed them. Of coui*se, this 
name would be susceptible of a differcut and rei*}’ spiteful sense. Cp. 
sanarakklia. 

2) Lit, “stretched, extended”. 

3) Uddillci may easily be the causative of ud -pdal with a peculiar 
development of meaning. 

4) The judges. 
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stick*’. That was heard by his father. The three *) fled 
and straightway went to Kancanapura. There the king 
had died sonless. The deputed ‘) horse came to Kara- 
kaiulu’s feet while he slept outside [of the city], circum¬ 
ambulated him with its right side turned toward him, 
and stood still. In the meanwhile the people of the 
city saw with great respect that he was endowed with 
the marks [of a king], the cry of “Victory”! was raised, 
and the dram of rejoicing beaten. But he got up 
yawning. With perfect composure he sat on the horse 
and was taken into the city *). “He is a Candala”, 
said the Brahmans and would not grant him entrance. 
Then he seized the jewel of a staff. It began to blaze. 
They were terrified. Then he made the Candalas of 
Vadabana Brahmans. And the saying arose: 

By king Karakandu, the son of Dadhivahana, f 
the Candalas who lived in Vatadh§na were made 
Brahmans. 

And they too disregarded the name given him at home, / 
Avakinnaga, and established the name given him by 
the Candila boys, Karakandu. 


1) That is, the boy and his reputed father and mother. 

2) AhiySsiya in this and the rooi'e common meaning of “to bear" is 
a PiUi adhivaseti. It litterally signiHes “wohnen lossen”, If one twars 
haixiships etc. he suflers them to rest on him. If one is made to “dwell" 
in an ofQce etc. we call that “elnsetzen", to install, depute etc., as the 
case may demand. 

3) Cp. my translation of the Da^kumai*acantam p. 94, note (but instead 
of “BerOhrungswagen” I now give “Staatswagen" [• pushyamtha] for 
phussoj'atho); Wide Awake Stories pp. i40, 42G (king chosen by sacred 
elephant); Folk Tales of Bengal p. 99 IT.; Steel, Tales of the Punjab pp. 161, 
387; Pari(i8h(aparvan VI, 231 IT. (interesting and extremely similar to the 
story of Mnladeva in our collection); Kath^oca pp. 4,128, Tawney’s 
PrabandhaeintSmani p. 181; Indische Studicn XV, 359 (where we Hndthe 
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Then that Brahman came: “Give me the village”. “Take 
the one that pleases you”. He said: “My home is in 
Campa; therefore give it to me in her territory”. Then he 
gave him a letter to Dahivahana: “Give') this Brahman 
a village. I shall give you any village or city that 
pleases you”. He was enraged: “The wicked Candala 
does not know his own self”. The messenger returned 
and reported this. Karakandu was incensed. He besieged 
Campa; fighting was going on. Then the nun heard 
of it. Saying: “Let there be no destruction of people”, 
she took leave of the abbess and went to the city. 
She took Karakandu aside and disclosed the secret to 
him: “He is your father”. He questioned his mother 
and his father *). They told him the real state of affairs. 
From pride he did not march away. Then she repaired 
to [the city of] Campa, went into the king’s house; 
she was recognized, the female servants fell down at 
her feet and wept. The king too heard of it; he too 
came, greeted her respectfully, gave her a seat, and 
enquired about her child. She said: “It is he by whom 
the city is besieged”. Delighted, be went out and had 
a meeting with him. Giving him both the kingdoms 

eon'cet translation poflca divySni adhiviisiUlni); also Knowles, Folk-Talcs 
of Kashmir pp. 158, 159, 1C9, 309, 17; Pai*amatthadlpant III, p. 73 9*. 

1) The Optative dijjc is difUcuIt. It could he taken oa a pnaeive opta¬ 
tive (dijjc * vatte, § 459; fi'om passive dijjal, § 545). The accusative as 
depending on a passive would be possible, but in prose exti'emely im¬ 
probable. So it seems wc have to assume a mongrel foi*m — dejjs (or 
dejja, either precative, § 460, or optative of present, 1474) > dijja (dijja) > 
diJIje (‘*Angleiehung an" vat^e). 

2) Hardly “Iiemuskommen lassen" Jacobi). 

3) or course, his 'supposed father and mother, the CanoiSlas who had 
I'om'cd him. 



Dahivahaiia renounced the world. And Karakaiulu be¬ 
came a mighty monarch. 

Now he was very fond of herds of cattle. He acqui¬ 
red many herds of cattle. In the meanwhile, at the 
time of autumn, he saw a bull calf, strong-limbed and 
white. He said: *‘Do not milk the mother of this one. 
When he has grown, then let him drink the milk of 
other cows". The cowherds promised. When his horns 
had come out and he had become a powerful bull ‘)> 
the king saw him. He became solely intent on fighting. 
Again in the course of time the king came and saw 
a big-bodied old bull that was being harassed on all 
sides by the young bulls. He asked the cowheids: 
“Where is that bull?” They pointed him out in such 
a condition. And they said: 

“This very same bull here, by the sound of whose 
lowing*) in the middle of the yard of the cowpen 
even all the proud, overbearing bulls with very 
sharp horns wei*e subdued, now suffei's being harassed 
on all sides by the young bulls; as his pride has 
departed on account of old age, his eyes drip, and 
his distorted lip quivers”. 

When the king saw him in such a plight he fell 
into despondency. He pondered on transitoriuess; “Alas, 
this bull who was such a splendid fellow has now 
\/come to this! So all objects in the sanisara are short- 

1) Lit., “a shoulder-bull". The shoulder is the sti'ong pari of the body, 
used in cairying by men, in pulling by bullocks etc. The same idiom 
we have in JlUaka Vol. Ill, p. lU, 1. 8: sanijntakkhandha, having inborn 
strength" (« mahabbala) and in Uttariujh. XI, 10: jllyakkhnndha (js- 
taskhandha), whtcli has the same sense. 

2 ) Cp. Skt. piutkrito. 
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lived. For thus it is: “Wealth, which is indeed the 
^ basis of enjoyment and the cause of great delusion, is 
impermanent. And it has been said: 

.Perishable by its very nature is wealth, eva- 
*^nescent as the rainbow, unstable as the streak of 
lightning, like unto dust that clings to the feet. 

' ‘‘Riches the thieves rob, the princes snatch away, 

. the Vantara demons hide, the kinsmen seize ^). 

“Fire bums every thing, a deluge of water destroys 
it, and angry Yama [the god of death] is engaged 
in carrying off alL 

“Likewise union with beloved people, the cause ot 
supreme joy, is transitory. How sol 

*As many birds meet in the evening on a tree, 
as travelers, who come from other countries, [meet] 
in a traveler's lodging house and in the morning 
all go away, every one in a different direction, so 
also the many beings that have come together in 
one family home, at the time of the blow’) of 
death, all go in different directions, accompanied 
by their karma, to births as men, gods, animals, 
and other beings. 

“A man strolls along the streets of the city, 
wanton and heedless, engaged in crushing and 
pushing, surrounded by many men. 

“That same resplendent man, who perishes in a 

1) To the Vyantara gods belong: pi(aea, bhnta, yaksha, rSkshasa, 
kimnara, kirnpurusha, mahoraga, gandharra. Weber, Bhagnvatl p. *159, 
note 1); Uttarajjb. XXXVlll, 208 (in Jacobi’s translation, 206). 

2) Pl'oghata, not prabhsta (Jaoobi, by some lapsus calami). 'The dawn 
of death” would sound veiy strange. 
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moment, is soon dried up by old age and disease, 
that thus make him a goblin ’). 

1) Ot‘, *Hikewis« make him a goblin”. These Apabhraipva verses do 
not need the emendations of Jacobi. Out seperate jana fi'om khayabhan- 
gui'ani and instead of the latter read witii MS. B khanabbanguraiii. Tho 
i'oot in sosijjai (pas& of causative) is push. Karantau « karontakuM, tho 
present participle with ka. Joyana * dyutana. Jana in line 3U is u common 
form of the accusative sing, in Apabhi*aip^ (§ 304). I hardly think that 
such forms are simply the stems, as Pischel seems to say. A stem is 
not a sclf^xistent tiling in the living language. The endings s and m 
of tho nom. and occ. are dropped (a phenomenon similar to the Latin 
servo ■■ servos (i. e. servus) and servom (i. e. servum) of tho book lan¬ 
guage). The Apabbi'ani^a nom. and acc. plur. jana might eitlier be analogy 
with the singular, or shortened from janlt. The genitivo sg. juija could 
perhaps stand for jan-as • marut-as with the s dropped os in the nom. 
sg. and plur. If the genitive plur. may bo janllm « maruthm (cp. the 
Vedie forms), why should not jana.s >■ inarutas develop? The adverb 
to may also represent such a a genitive (and ablativo), i. c. *tas tasya, 
tasmlCt In the gen. plur. I assume: janSm > janam > jana (anusvSra 
dropped as in acc. sg. and in other dialects frequently in gen. pi. ending with 
Knam). But my view may be wronger at least susceptible to mudincation. 

Kakkham » rakshos. The usual form in Apobhram^a would be I'okkhu. 
But we have bhaoguroin in the preceding line too. Ilie PrSkrits clearly 
influenced one another. If we have Apabhr. forms in UflhSi^shp'l, why 
should the forms of MshSrOsh^rl (and of other dialects) be impossible 
in Apabhranifa? Such a bit of choicer dialect imparts a certain dignity 
to Apabhrompa stanzas. That would be the Hindu idea. Khaiwum is an 
inflnitive used in the sense of a gerund (§ 576, 577), formed from the 
prosent stem with the rotention of a. It seems to proserve the older 
form, or rather collateral form of the root kri, ‘*to make”, that is, tlie 
form skr (which w*e have in Skt. after certain prefixes). But probably 
wc ought to emendate it to kariuni or kareum. 

Mo4Htodi(m) of B is to be pi'efeired. It rapresents moili + todi. Cp. 
khandnkhandi « khattdt + khanijli p. 22, 1. 7; ghunnghuni — ghuni + 
ghuni p. 1^ 1. i1; kodskorli • kodi + kwli, Weber’s Bhagavatl pp. 2C1, 
26S. Cp. Tawney’s PrabandhacintiXmaAi pp. 102—103. Query, Is there » 
connection between such forms and Vcdic indi^somft, ognavishnn? Sec 
mo(lei in the vocabulary and cp. balamo^li (for instance in Il&la and 
Setubandha. Toiji is from tud; see § 25S. But 1 suspect that we should 
rather translate mo(jntodi(m) karantau by “having joyful music made” 
(lit., “pi-oducing the musical notes mo<li [Skt. mo^klj aud to^li [Skt. 
todi]”), That seems better both as regards the sense and as regards the 
forms of the two words. “Crushing and pushing” wxnild, of course, bi* 
in order as indicating the caixdcss animal spirit of the imiu. But the 
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“Likewise: 

•In the womb, during birth, in childhood, in 
youth, in old age — in all states living beings go to 
pieces like earthenware vessels.” 

Reflecting in such and similar manner he experienced 
the spiritual awakening; he became a Pratyekabuddha. 
Having tom out his hair in five handfuls'), and having 
been presented by a deity with the distinguishing tokens 
of a monk, he wandered about. And the saying arose: 

Having seen the white, noble bull with wellfonned 
horns in the middle of the cowpen, the king of Kalinga 
saw prosperity and ruin and perceived the true religion*). 

whole is ]‘atber a picture of the glitter, pomp and heedlese pleasure 
indulged in by the natural man, which all however have to end in the 
hideousness of old age. The ugly ap|)earaace of goblins is naturally not 
rarely I'efeired to in Hindu literature. 

Difficult are tlie accusatives in line 30. They may bo taken in an ana- 
coluthic way. The author fiiwt has the active in mind: “Old age and' 
disease dry him up”. A parallel case would be Jntaka III, p. 186, st. 53: 
Na me sutaia vS di^t^nni vs bliasantim mSnusiiii inigiin, “no human, 
speaking deer has been seen by me”. Or the accusatives could go with 
kbarauin (karcum): “By old age and disease, which thus (likewise) make 
this same.... man a goblin, he is dried up”. One could also presei've 
the reading janakkhaya and translate: “The decay (ruin) of mortals 
(that is, the decay that all men must sulTer) will by means of old age 
and disease soon dry up that same I'csplendent, perishable one, thus 
(likewise) making him a goblin”. Janakkhaya would be an ordinary 
Apabbrnm^a form of the noin. sg. For the use of {he passive sosijjai in 
the active meaning see § fCp. Appendix]. 

1) The Jaina ascetics tear out their hair. ‘Five handfuls” is the most 
orthodox way. See my Da^akumffi'acaritam p. 215, note 1); TherIgathB 
p. 180; Pi-ab^liacandrodaya (ed. Vasudevavarman. Bombay 1808) p. 00 
(3*t act); p|j. 114IT.; csp. p. 126 (ill, 23); KalpasQU'a I, 116, 157, 173, 
211; III, r>7 and cp. note; AupupItikasHtra § 110; AySraiiigasutt. 11,15, 
J 22 (p. 129); irttongjh. XXII, 24; pp. 308, 516, 567, ^7; KathQko^a 
pp. 13, 85 ami note; Pari^ishtapai'van VIII, 76; XI, 146; Pat*amatthadl- 
pan! pp. ICH, 1(6, 107; etc. od infinitum. 

2) Samikkha is hardly an imperfect,« ’samikshat, but most probably 
* samiksbya (gerund), the sentence thus having not Unite verb. 



DOMUH A. 




DOilUHA. 


Now the life of Domuba. There is here in India a 
town, Kampilla by name. There reigned a king, Jaya 
by name, sprung from the race of the Hari dynasty. 
His wife was called Gunamala. And enjoying the glory 
of royalty together witli her, this king spent the time. 

One day when he was in the open hall of audience 
he asked an ambassador: ^‘What have I not that other 
kings have?” The ambassador said: *‘Tour majesty, 
you have no hall of paintings”. Thereupon the king 
commanded the architects: “Quickly build a hall of 
paintings”. Immediately after this order they set about 
it. When the workmen dug up the ground there, on 
the fifth day they found a great diadem made of all 
varieties of precious stones, flaming in splendor like 
fire; and, rejoiced, they gave notice of it to king Jaya. 
And he, with a gladdened heart, had it raised from 
the hole in the earth, amid shouts of exultation. He 
^ presented the architects and other men with befitting 
raiment and other things. In a short time the hall of 
paintings with its high peaks was finished'). On an 
aiispicious day the [first] entrance into the ball of 
paintings was celebrated. Amid the sound of festive 

i) Nimmsya « *nimsta (Skt. iiirmita). — Aa to the very intei’^eting 
Brahmanic eeromoaics of consecrating a new house, see Htgjh.-Nik. I, 
34 fr.; Angutt.'-Nik. Vol. II, p. 207; Snmkh. Gi'ihyas. 5, 5,7; UiUebrandt, 
Ritu^litteratui’ (in Bahlei‘’8 Grundriee) pp. 2, i2(j. 
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drums the king put the diadem on his head. By its 
magic power the king became two-faced. The name of 
Domuha *) was given him by the people. 

Some time went by. And seven sons were born to 
this king. GunamSla was unhappy because she had no 
daughter. And she vowed an oblation to the Yaksba 
called Mayana. One day a daughter who had been 
announced by a dream^ in which the queen dreamed 
that she had z*eceived a cluster of blossoms from the 
tree Parijata*), was born of her.. And she had the festival 
of her birthday celebrated. She gave the oblation to 
the Yaksha. And she named her MayanamanjarT. 
And in the coarse of time the child became a young 
woman. 

Now there was king Pajjoya the Terrible in TJjjeiii. 

A messenger reported to him: “The king has become 
two-faced”. Pajjoya said: “How?” The messenger said: 
“He has such a diadem; if one puts it on he gets two 
faces”. A strong desire for the diadem arose in Pajjoya. 

He despatched a messenger to king Domuha: “Send 
me this pearl of a diadem. But if you do not send it, 
prepare for battle”. King Domuha said to the messenger 
of Pajjoya: “If you give me what I ask, then I, for 
my pai't, will give the diadem”. The messenger said: 
“What do you ask?” The king said: 

“Give me the elephant Nalagiri and also the ^ 

2) Curious ur« botli the (ieTeiopmcnt durniukha > dum- 
iiiuklta ^ dtmimulia > dommuha 'p domuha (because dommulia was 
uointeligible) aud the story which was called forth by a wrong ety¬ 
mology. . 

3) The troo of paradise seems to be meaut, not a coral 11*66 (Erytlirina 
Indica). 
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excellent chariot Agglbhlru and your spouse, Queen 
Siva, and the writer') Lohajangba". 

These were the most precious things of Pajjoya’s 
realm. The messenger went back to Ujjenl. He an¬ 
nounced Domuha’s answer to Pajjoya. Pajjoya was 
extremely exasperated; he set out with an army con¬ 
sisting of the four parts [i.e. elephants, cJiariots, cavalry, 
and infantry] — two lakks of elephants, two thousand 
chariots, fifty thousand horse, and seven crores of sol¬ 
diers on foot. And by dint of incessant marches he 
came to the boundary of the Pancala country. The 
other, too, king Domuha, departed *) from the city fully 
equipped with a fourfold army. He advanced against 
Pajjoya. On the frontier of the Pancola territory the 
Qaruda battle array was formed by Pajjoya, the Ocean 
1^ttle.-array by Domuha. Thereupon the two armies 

1) Le))Sriya is not quite dear to me. I follow Jacobi. The word may 
bo looked upon as having developed from lekha k&ri(n) + ka (ep. 167). 
The dlpikn has dnta, “envoy, embassador" (Uttarajjb* P* b ^ 
bottom). 

2) Nihami cannot be niliKarati. Why should it not i*eproscut nirharnti ? 
Cp. hinauszichen, Iicmuszichcn * “to pull or take out" and “to march 
out". A goodly number of verbs that are Uited only in the transitive 
sense in Skt, but in the iutcaositive (or both intr. and tr.) in Prtlkrit, 
might be collected. Goldschmidt gives nlharui uirhradati in his 113- 
vanavuha, which is also impossible. Even the meaning docs not tally. 
RSvai). XI, 12:2 has to be translated: “Having the sound of weeping 
issuing from" etc. The same holds good with XII, 7. Especially interesting 
is IX, 24 The cnn'cct German rendering of that passage would run : 
“Wo Lhwen, an deren Klaueu die Perlcn (aus den von ihnen zerrissenen 
ElefantenstiruerhOhungen) htingen, auf den Ilauptern der Elefanten sit* 
zend.ausreiten". Freiligmth’s cclcbi-atcd “Lhwenritt" in Old India already I 
Cp. also Skt. viharasi, “to iv^am about", and especially mpgaySip viha- 
rati « mrigaySiu niiydti etc. and migavain uvaniggae • mrigaySm 
upanirgpta, Uttai'ojjh. XXVIII, 1 (where the commentary wrongly derives 
migavx from mrigavvR). [C. fol. 2546 uvahiya - upahrila drawn nigh, 
approached]. 
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closed in fight By the power of the pearl of a diadem 
king Domuha was invincible. Pajjoya’s army was defe¬ 
ated. Pajjoya was captured and brought into the town. 
An anklet was put on his foot. There the time passed 
pleasantly for king Pajjoya. 

One day he saw Mayanamaojari. He became ardently 
enamored. Thereupon the night wore *) away most 
dismally for him, who was burning with the fire of 
love and was merged in the torment of anxious thought. 
And at the break of day he went into the hall of 
audience. King Domuha saw that this face and body 
were faded and he enquired about his health ‘). He 
gave no answer. And he was questioned more urgently 
by the king, who suspected something. Thereupon Pajjoya 
heaved a long sigh and said: 

* “One who is in the power of love, 0 chief ot 
/men, one consumed by disease, and likewise a 
I madman, an angry man, and one dying — all these 
leave shame far behind. So if you desire my welfare 
give me to wife this Mayanamanjarl, your own 
daughter, 0 chief of men; if you don’t, I shall 
enter the fire”. 

Then Domuha, perceiving his resolution, gave her 
to him in marriage. On an auspicious day and in an 
auspicious hour the nuptial rite was performed. Pajjoya 
was detained a few days, dismissed with honor, and 
went to Ujjeut. 

One day the great festival of Indra arrived. King 

i) ‘VyavalUa > vollya > voliya. Cp. | 79 sqq. 

9) Lit, "Uic getting along of his body". 
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Domuha commanded the people of the city: “Raise the 
^nner of Indra"’^). Then amid loud and auspicious 
cries of joy the standard of ludra was raised, flagged 
with white banners *), adorned with a great multitude 
of -rattles *) and little bells, covered with suspended 
beautiful wreaths and garlands'), decorated with a string 
of jewels, decked with a pendant mass of various fimita. 

• j Then the nautch girls danced, poetic compositions written 
^ by good poets were sung, the multitude of men danced, 
juggler’s tricks that bewildered the eyes were seen, 
and betel and other things were given to the juggler; 
a great deal of camphor, saffron, and water was thrown ‘), 
great gifts were given, drums and other instruments 
were sounded. Thus seveu days passed in great joy. 
The day of the full moon came. King Domuha wor¬ 
shipped the banner of Indra amid great profuseness of 
display with flowers, garments, and other things. Amid 
the loud din of musical instruments it fell to the ground 
on the. next day. The king saw that it dropped into 
filth, urine and ill-smelling stuff and that it was des¬ 
poiled by the people. Seeing this he thought: “Out on 
all magniflcence, for it is evanescent as the streak of 

1) Cp. Bhai*atlyana^ya$fliitra I, 53 fT.; Oman, Indian Life pp. C6, 73 IT. 

3) Less likely, “with a white banner”. 

3) I follow Jacobi's suggestion. But it would have been safer to trans¬ 
late “wooden spoons (ladlcss)” since we know* only of this meaning of 
the woi'd. Perhaps doya connects with ilru, wood, any wooden implement. 
I do not know why wooden spoons should have been fastened to the 
Indraketu. 

4) Or malladSma is ^ Kronsgebindo, Kransgewiadc. 

5) Or, “a great deal of water mixed with camphor and saffron was 
thrown". Cp. the note to stanias 732—737 of my Damodai'agupta’s 
Kut^nlmatam (p. 120, note 1) and Rosen, Die Indi'asahhll dcs AmSnat 
p. 37 note 1; p. 40, note 2; p. GO. 
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lightnmg and disgusting in the end". Thinking thus 
his soul awoke; he became a Pratyekabuddha. Tearing 
y' out his hair in five handfuls he renounced the world. 
And it is said: 

Beholding how the same banner of Indiu that 
was beautifully adorned *) fell and was stripped 
bare, the king of Paocllla saw prosperity and 
disaster and perceived the true religion. 

i) Lit. “Which banner of Indra was a beautifully adorned thing seeing 
that etc.” Such a use of the neuter is very common in Pi*3krit poetiy. 
Cp. the wcll'known tionici*ic wo\vlto^p^n!^. Another possibility, 

though perhaps a less probable one, I indicate by the literal English 
rendering: “What was the banner of Indra. seeing that drop well ad¬ 
orned”, etc. 



KAMI. 


10 




NAMI>). 


Now the life of Nami. There was here in the land 
of Bharaha, in the country of ^antj, a city, Sudam- 
sana by name, and a king, Maniraha by name. And 
his own brother Jugabahu was his crown prince and 
viceregent. Jugabahu had a wife of incomparable beauty 
and grace, Mayanareba by name. And she was an ex- 
“^remely excellent lay disciple. Her son, endowed with 
all good qualities, was called Cadajasa. 

^ One day Maniraha saw Mayanareba, became enamo¬ 
red •), and began to reflect: How now can a union of 
myself with her come about? But I shall rather first 
make love to her; afterwards, when I have found out 
her disposition of mind, 1 shall exert myself in the 
proper way. Having deliberated thus, he made love 
to her. He sent her flowers, saffron, betel, raiment, 
ornaments, and other things. And no other thought, 
no evil thought, came into her heart. In this way the 
time went by. 

And one day Maniraha said to MayanarehS: “Fair 
i) Cp. KatliSko^ pp. 14 it; 18 fT. 

3) Ajjhovavanna is not 'ndhyupapanna, os given by Jacobi and the 
commentators, but « Pali ajjhopanna (Skt. adliyavapanna), which is 
found, for instance, in Majjh.>Nik. I, pp. 1G2, 173, 309; Qrimblot, Sept 
Suttas p. 349; Aogutt.-Nik. If, iv, 0; II, v, 7. It means “aiif etwas hin- 
gesunkeu, clinging to, attached to, overwhelmed, carried away by” etc. 
Cp. Ayaramgasuttarn I, 1, 7, § 6; Avnpyakaei'zfthlungen p. 26, 1. 24; p. 
30, 1. 7 below. Very common is also uvaveya • upeta. The repetition 
of va is curious. 
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lady, if you take, me for your man') I shall make you 
queen of the whole kingdom”. She said: “You, who 
are neither a hermaphrodite nor a woman *), have 
become a man by reason of your works in a former 
birth even without being taken for that by me ’). But 
as regards queenship of the kingdom, who now can take 
that away from me who hear the name of your brother's, 
the crown prince's, wife? And another thing: Those who 
are noble men regard the misfortune of dying a great 
deal, but they do nothing that is detrimental to them 
in this world or in the next world*). For: 

^ “By injuring living beings, falsehood, taking the 
property of others, and intercourse with the wife 
of another man living beings go to hell. 

“Therefore, gi'eat king, the case being such, relinquish 
your evil thought and embrace good conduct”. Hearing 
this he w'as silent. And he thought? As long as Juga- 
bahu lives she will not desire another man . There¬ 
fore let us kill him quietly*). Then I shall seize her 
by violence. There is no other means. Thus the time 
went by. 


1) The origiDal, Tvhtch bears a nomber of different interpretations, is 
bard to render. German: “Nimm mich als Mann” brings out the pun, 
at least partly. For we could also translate: “If you acknowledge me 
as a male (if you prove my virility by intercourse with me)”j or, “if 
you know me (by actual experience) ett.”; or, “if you consent to me 
(accept me, approach me) etc.” Of course, the first meaniug is, “if you 
accept me os your husband” (or rather, “your pai’amour)”. 

2) Lit., “deprived of the state of a hermaphrodite or of a woman”. 

3) Or, “even without my consent (agreeing to it)” (of course, a pun). 

4) Or, “incompatible with this world and the next”, which ultimately 
amounts to the same thing. 

5) Lit, “with assuiwnce, feai'lessly”. Less likely, “by means of conn> 
dence, using our confidential intimacy as a means”. 
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Once upon a time Mayanareha saw the moon, in a 
dream and told her husband. He said to her: “Fair lady, 
you will have a son who will be the moon of the heavens, 
called “circle of the whole earth'”’. Thereupon a child 
was conceived in her womb. And in the third month 
this longing of a pregnant woman came upon her: 
“If I only could do worship to the Jinas and saints 
and could always hear the discoui’ses of the founders 
of the Faith !’* Thereupon when her longing had been 
satisfied in accordance with her wish, she carried the 
child in her womb with perfect ease. 

One day in the month of spring JugabShu, together 
with Mayanarehff, went to the park in order to disport 
himself. While he was elate with eating, drinking, and 
enjoying himself, the lord of day passed beyond the 
mountain of sunset; the expanse of the earth was 
covered by a mass of darkness. Thereupon JugabShu 
remained right there in the public garden. Maniraha 
thought: “This is a favorable opportunity. In the first 
place, Jugabahu stays in the park outside of the city; 
in the second, he has few companions; in the third, it 
is night; in the fourth, the wood is obscured by a mass 
of darkness. Therefore I shall go and kill him. Then I 
shall make merry with Mayanareha without misgiving”. 
Reflecting thus, he took a scimitar and went to the 
park. Having indulged in the dalliance of love’s plea¬ 
sure JugabShu went to sleep in a bower of plantains. 
Men sat down on all four sides. And Maniraha said 
to them: “Where is Jugabahu?" They told him. He 
entered the plantain bower saying: “I have come out 
of anxiety lest some enemy might overcome him in 
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the night” *). Jugabahu rose huiTiedly. He made [the 
king] a low obeisance. Maiiiraha said: “Get up *): let 
us go to the city. Why should you stay here over 
nighti”*) Then Jugabahu prepared to stai*t out *). In the 
meanwhile Maniraha, not considering what is allowed 
^to be done and what is not allowed to be done, dis¬ 
regarding the censure of the people, abandoning all 
fear of another world, with a confident heart, stabbed 
him violently in the neck with his sharp sword. Over¬ 
powered by the pain of the deep wound and having 
his eyes closed, Jugabahu dropped to the ground. Maya- 
narehft screamed: “Alas, a crime! a crime!” Then the 
men came running with swords uplifted. And they said: 
“What is this?” Maniraha prated: “On account of my 
heedlessness the sword fell from my hand. Away with 
fear, 0 beautiful woman"! Then the men knew that 
it was the deed of Maiiiraha and took Maniraha by force 
to the city. They announced to Candajasa what had 
happened to Jugabahu. Lamenting most piteously, he 
came to the park, taking a number of medical men 
with him. The medical men dressed the wound. After 
a short while the power of speech was lost, his two 
eyes were closed, his limbs bad become motionless, his 
body turned white, for a stream of blood had flowed 
out. Thereupon Mayanareha, knowing him in the state 

1) Lit ^^out of the anxiety: Let not some dangerous enemy attack 
him (do him hm^m) in the night”. 

2) Or, "bestir youi'self. 

3) Lit, ‘‘enough of staying hero over nightf’ 

4) Pahuvai may be pradhnvati, formed according to the sixt class 
(‘pi'adhuvdti). Observe the diflerontiation: pahRvai, "to run foi'wai'd”, 
but pahuvai "(to run forward), to set out, to go, to come, to an'ive”. 
Cp. dhuvai § 482. 



of dying, bent down to Jugabahu’s ear and began 
to speak sweetly and softly to her husband: “illus¬ 
trious sir, concentrate your mind, do not harbor auy 
hatred toward anybody *), and develop charity for all 
beings, go for protection to the fourfold refuge, repent 
of your misdeeds, bear properly this calamity, which 
has come by the power of your own acts. And it is said: 

^ “Whatever deed a living being does in this 
existence or in another existence, [the consequences 
of] that it must feel; the other is only the in¬ 
strumental cause *). 

“Therefore receive the viaticum for the next world. 
And also: 

“Betake yourself to him who knows all things — 
to god; believe the highest truths, *), during the 

d) Lit, “standing ovei' the root of the ear of Jugabshu”. 

3) Paosa, |>adosa (and dosa) not ■> pmdvesha (dvesha), but « 
pradosha. Cp.- German “bOse” = “bad" and “angry” (with one), filled 
with hatre<l. I am gratified to see that Pischel gives the aame derivation 
(§ 129). The language itself clearly points in the same direction; notice 
the frequently recunlng phrase manam padosoe and Uttai*ajjh. XXX1II,33: 
Emeva rnvanimi gao paosain 
uvei duhohaparatiipaiHo; 
pmlutpiacitto ya cinSi kammam 
jail) so puno duham viviTge. 

“In tho same vvay he who yields to hatred for things {ici'ceivcd by the 
eye falls into sortes upon series of fioods of sorrow; and he whoso soul 
is filled with hatred accumulates kurinan which in its ripening again 
means sorrow (or, is proiluctivo of sonxiw) for hiiu”. In tho Tlierlfpnthtl 
st. 413 we find dussatc (dushyato), “to conceive hati'od, bOs wcnlcn”. 

3) The Kumo stanza, with some unessoiitial variations, we have in the 
Jaina legend of the fall of Dvlli*avatl, Zcitschrifl dcr dcutsch>morgen- 
hindisch. GescllKchaft Vul. 42, p. 502, II. 10, 11. In the ti'nnslation (p. 
516) Jacobi has misunderstood the last pnda. 

4) SavvannH ncc. plur. honoris cuusa (plur. migest.). llic all-knowing 
one, the god, is the Jinu. Ilut iiiay be wc have to join savananduvaiji, 
“betake yourself to thu all-knowing god”. Les.H probable would l>c the 
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whole of life') betake yourself to the saintly Jaina 
^ monks as teachers, who are treasures of excellences. 
/ ^‘Refrain from killing living beings, fi'om untruth, 
from [taking] the property of othei’S, from sexual 
intercourse, and from earthly possessions in the 
thrice threefold way ®), as long as you live ^). 

rendering: ‘‘Betake youi'self to the all-knowing ones; believe the highest 
truths to be god”. If I mistake not, this would be good Buddhistic 
doctrine, but not in the Jaina vein. Cp. Benarsi Doss 1. e. p. 59 (bottom 
of page). 

It seems to me that the trinity here alluded to, and on p. 31, 11.20— 
24 that is, the Jina, the dhamma, and the community of saints, tn re 
corresponds much better to the celebrated Buddhistic ti’iratna: Buddha, 
Dharma, SaAgha than the triratna of the Jainas: correct knowledge, 
correct faith, con'ect life. We seem to have here another of those almost 
frantic cfroi*ls at creating dilTercnces out of entirely identical or almost 
identical things. Tlic Jainas outdo their rivals. The Buddhists have one 
triratna, the Jainas two, although one is not so termed. Probably they 
had originally the same triratna ns the Buddhists, which they kept; 
but the name they transferrad to another thing. JinUm may be even 
older than Buddhism — and we know that it is — but its sacrad books 
arc younger than the Pllli canon and some other Buddhistic works; and 
why should the Jaiua faith not have undergone some changes in order 
to cope more successfully with its enemy? The Hindus wera always prane 
to making modifleations in tlieir creeds for such purposes. Of coui*se, 
both sects may have bon^owed their trirntnas, just as they have ado]>ted 
so many other tilings. Sec also Benarsi Doss L c. pp. 7-^6. 

By tatta tattva poasibly the ‘'truths” (or ‘'categories”} in the tech¬ 
nical sense are meant. They are also called tathya (Prhkrit tahiya), 
paramilrtha, i>adSrtha, bhsva etc. Their number varies. Bhandai-kar, 
Keport p. 106 gives seven, Uttarajjh. XXVIU, 14, nine. Cp. Benarai Bass 
pp. 56. Also the 6ve (six) “realities”, or substrata of individual life, 
vix. dbamma, adhamma, agOsa (aka^a), jiva, poggala, or matter (and 
kala) ai'e styled tattva. 

1) Skt ySvajjtvam. 

2) Most prabably this translation is not literally con'ect. But it does 
full justice to the sense. The expi-ession seems to be on apar with suham 
sufaena and means “thraefold with threefold”. 1 think, it refers to 
1) thought, words, acts; 2) doing, causing to be done, consenting to a 
thing being done. Combine these and you get nine. But according to 
Jacobi we have in the second place; past, pi'esent, futui*e. SBE. XXII p. 202. 

3) Skt. ‘yavad jivaya. Yavad + dativ is found also in Ski, although 
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“Repent properly also of the eighteen cases of 
sin, ponder on the nature of existence, remember 
in your mind the formula of worship. 

“For: 

“If he whose ten vital airs depai't at the end, 
while they have become one ') with the formula of 
woi’ship, does not reach final emancipation, he 
certainly becomes a Vemaniya god. 

“Likewise give up all clinging to wordly objects; for: 

“Neither a father, nor a mother, nor a son, 
nor brothers, nor friends, nor relatives, nor heaps 
of wealth are a refuge in the sainsara, that is full 
of pain. 

The Law alone expounded by the prince ofJinas, 
the treasure *) of happiness, is in this world the 
refuge of living beings that are tormented by the 
pain of birth, old age, and death” *). 

not in this {jhrase, vrhich is usually javajjlvam (• jff-jivam, i.e. *y5d 
jivam, above). 

1) Lit., “become the same, identical, identified”. 

2) Jacobi takes nihSna here and on page 58, L 3 in the sense of “cause”. 
How the word can have that meaning I fail to see. At any rate, the 
natural and ordinary sense fits better both here and on p. 58. Cp. p. 
36, 1. 10: bahuvihadukkhsna esa bhandsro. 

3) With these stantas cp. the third stansa on p. 46 of El's*, (savvc 

jsyS etc.) and with all three of them my Da^kumSracaritam p. 110, 
note; p. 362; Pari^ish^iparvan IH, 149—184; Jacobi’s inti*oduetion to 
same, p. 35; Ilemacaadi*a’8 Yoga^Hstra IV, 67; Dbandarknr, Report p. 
113 (ekatvsnupreksbs); SBE. VoL 45, p. 349; Kshemendi*a’8 Dai^ratara- 
caritam IX, 35; AySrarpgosuttam I, 3, 3, § 4; I, 7, 6, 1; KalhSko^a 

p. 20; Hebbels Tagcbflcher (ed. Werner) I, 88; Werke (ed. Werner) YII, 
p. 44; Hugo von llofmansthal, Ballade des dussern I^bens; Voltcr Kilpi, 
Bathsebo, Uavidin puheluja itsensA kans&i p. 219; Maupassant passim 
and many others; Benarsi Dass pp. 64, 65; and esp. rttarajjk. XIII, 
21—26. AppamSya in stanza 26 of the passage quoted last, which is 
discussed by Lcumann in Wicnei' Zeitschrifl f. d. Kundc des Morgea> 
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All this was received by Jugabaliu with hands folded 
in the manner of a bud against his head. In a short 
while he died, bent on a good resolve. 

Thereupon Candajasa fell to wailing. Mayanareha 
thought: “Shame upon my beauty, the root of such a 
misfortune! Now this evildoer will certainly destroy 
my virtue, although 1 do not desire it. Therefore 
enough of staying here! I shall go to some other coun¬ 
try and cany out what is to be done for the other 
world. Else this wicked man will bring about the des¬ 
truction of my son too’*. Deliberating thus, she departed 
from the park, her mind distressed with deep sorrow, 
at the time of midnight, while the hearts of Candajasa 
and the othei-s were bewildered with sorrow. She went 
toward the East and came into a great forest. The 
night passed while she wandered on. At midday she 
reached a lotus pond. With the fruits of the woods 
she sustained life. Rejecting delicate fare'), wearied 
with the fatigue of the journey, she went to sleep in 
a bower of plantains. The night overtook her. The 
tigers growled, the lions roared, the boars gi'unted, 
the jackals howled gruesomely. While she, frightened *) 
by the sounds of numerous wild beasts, gave herself 


landcs, Y, 137, I cousidet* to be • alparoStra. That chimes in with the 
Btiddhistic vci'sion. Cp. XJttai^jjh. XVI, 12(aimSya — atimUti'a); XVJ, 8 
(aimSjSe • atimSti'aylE) and | 87. 

1) Possibly sOgilra means (having a definite shape, hence) dctei'inined 
formed, prepared, cooked, (Jacobi '*zubereitet”), Cp. note on Erz. 351.116. 

2) Jacobi’s derivation of vitattha from vitrusta, which I liave followed 
in my translation, is perhaps not altogether impossible, but cerniiiily 
very suspicious. Maybe vitattlia is « ’vitasta from vitas, to throw” 
and means 'Mistracted, bewildered, agitated”. Cp. vi 4 - asta and vi 4 - 
ksbipta, both used iu the sense of “distracted, bewiidei'ed”. 
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'^xip entirely to thinking of the formula of adoration, 
at midnight an excessive pain in her belly came on. 
With great difficulty she gave birth to a boy, who 
was endowed with all the marks [of a great future]. 
And at the break of day she wrapped him in a pearl 
of a blanket, hung a seal jewel marked with the 
name of JugabShu on his neck, and went to the ex¬ 
cellent lake. When she had washed her clothes she 
stepped down into the lake in order to bathe. At this 
point a water elephant, like unto the God of Death, 
rushed up vrith extreme impetuosity from the middle 
• of the water. He seized her with his-trunk and tossed 
her up into the air. By the dispensation of fate she 
was seen by a fairy youth who had set out for the 
island of Kandlsara. In consideration of her beauty she 
was caught by him when she dropped, and weeping 
piteously she was taken to Mount Veyaddha. And 
weeping she said to him: "Listen, noble sir; to night I 
have home a boy in the middle of the wood. Leaving 
him in a bower of plantains I descended into the lake, 
was flung up by a water-elephant, and caught by you. 
Therefore this boy will be killed by some being living 
in the woods; or, destitute of food, he may die of his 
own accord. Therefore, 0 great man, do me a kindness 
by restoring my oflfepring to me. Do not be heedless, 
bring me my boy, or take me thither". The Vidyfidhara 
youth said: “If you accept me os your husband, then 
I will do your bidding. And another thing: In the 
^country of GandhSra, in the city of Rayanavaha there 
is a king of the Vidyadharas, Manicucla by name; 
Kamalavai is his wife. Their sou Manippabha am I. 
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After exercising the sovereignty over the two mountain 
chains *), Manicflda became disgnsted with the enjoyment 
of the objects of desire, appointed me to kingship, and 
received conseciation as a monk in the presence of a 
perambulating ascetic. And wandering about, in course 
of time he had come here on the day just passed. Now 
he has gone to Nandisara in order to worship the 
shrines. On my way to him I saw you. Therefore, 
beautiful lady, I shall install you as queen of all the 
female fairies; accept me as your lover. And another 
thing: Tour son was seen by the lord of Mahila, who 
had been carried away by a horse and who was 
wandering in the woods, and was given to his queen. 
And she tends him as if he were her own son. This 
j I have known, investigating the matter by means of 
the great magical science Pannattl. It is exactly so. 
Therefore, lovely lady, drop your anxiety, lean on 
fortitude, be of a serene mind, enjoy the glory of youth 
together with me”. Hearing this Mayanareba thought: 
“Alas for the issue of my deeds, since various cala¬ 
mities are my lot! So what is to be done here? And 
a living being devoured by love considers not what is 
to be done and what is not to be done; regards neither 
good nor bad; knows not what is at war mth the 
other world; minds not the dispraise of the people. 
Therefore matters being thus, I have to guard my virtue 
by some procrastinating”. Having reflected thus, she said 
to the Vidyadhara: “Good sir, take me to Nandisara; 
there I shall certainly do your pleasure”. 

1) Cp. ZeiUchrift der deuUchen morgeQl&Ddischen Qesellschaft VoL 
33, 558 aud p. U L ii. 
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Thereupon, with a rejoiced mind, he ci'eated by magic 
a fine palace chariot that moved through the heavens. 
Mounting Mayanareha on this, he went to the island 
of Nandisara. And there are fifty-two temples of the 
Jinas. And it is said: 

On the four Anjana mountains, on the sixteen 
Sandamuhi crags, on the thirty-two Raihara peaks, 
in the interior of the island of Nandisara, there 
are fifty-two pure temples of the Jinas one hundred 
yojanas long, fifty yojanas wide, seventy yojanas 
high *). 

Thereupon Manippabha and Maynareha descended from 
the sky-traversing palace chai-iot and worshipped the 
images that bear the names of Usabha, Vaddhamana, 
Candanana, and Yarisena. And they made a low obei> 
sance to Manicada the perambulating saint. They sat 
down near him. That holy roan was possessed of the 
[first] four stages of knowledge®). Knowing [by his 
superhuman insight] the story of Mayanareha he cal¬ 
med Manippabha by a religious discourse. Manippabha 
asked Mayanareha’s forgiveness and said to her: .From 
this day forth you are my sister. Tell me now what 
I can do for you”. She said: “You have done everything 
by showing me this holy place Nandisara”. And she 
asked the saint: “Holy sir, tell me tidings of my son”. 
The saint said: “Listen! In India, in Eastern Videlia, 

1) Coacerning the yojana see note 5 in my Two Twice-Told Tales (The 
University of Chicago Pi'ess). 

2) With the cjcrlusioa of kovalam. For the ftve kinds or stages of 
knowledge see Kathako^a pp. XIII; Sarvadar^anasamgraha p. 47; Bhan- 
darkar, Report p. 106; Uvasagadasflo VoL II, p. 4^ note 132; Appen¬ 
dices p. 44; Uttarajjh. XXVIII; Leumann, Besiebungen der Joina-Utteratur 
p. 510. 
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in the country ‘) of PukkhalSvaT, there is a city, Maiii- 
torana by name. And there was a universal sovereign, 
called Amiyajasa. He had two sons of Pupphava! his 
wife: Pnpphasiha and Eayanasiha. And they, having 
exercised kingly power for 840,000 years of former, 
ages *), were terrified by the sorrows of the samsara 
^and renounced the world at the feet of a perambula¬ 
ting monk. Having properly engaged in religious men¬ 
dicancy for 160,000 years of former ages and their life 
being spent, they were bom again in the Accua-Kappa 
as Indasamaniya gods, destined to live as such for twenty 
two sffgarovamas And after enjoying there the hap* 
piness of the gods and falling thence, they were born 
in the part of India named DhSiyasanda as sons of 
Samuddadatta, the queen of the nddhacakkavatti *) 
Harisena; the one was called Sagaradeva, the other 
SSgaradatta. And knowing the splendor of royalty to be 
unsubstantial, they renounced the world in the presence 
of the blessed twelfth teacher of the three worlds, i. e., 
of Dadhasuvvaya. On the third day they were killed 
by a stroke of lightning and reborn in the MahSsukka 
heaven, destined to live there for seventeen sagarova- 
mas. Enjoying there the happiness of the gods they 
spent the time. One day they went to glorify as Kevali 
the twenty-second Blessed One *). And there they asked 
the Blessed One: “Where shall we be reborn, having fallen 

1) Cp. Rtli vijita, “realm”. 

2) SHE. Vol. 45, p. 16, note. 

3) As to the differeat classes of gods, sec Weber’s Btiagavati pp. 210ir.; 
Uttai-^yb. XXXVI, 203 sqq. 

4) “Ualf-Univcrsal-Sovereigo”. 

5) I think that the twenty second Jina is meant For the Jaiaas as¬ 
sume that tliere have lived 24 “Founders of the Faith” or Jinas. The 
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from onr position 1” The Blessed One said: “One of 
you will be the son of king Jayaseiia in the city of 
MahilS here in India, but the other will be the son of 
Mayanai’eha, the wife of king Jugabahu in Sudarnsana 
town; and you will in reality be father and son”. 
Having heard this they went to their heaven. There 
one of them fell first, was conceived in the womb of 
VanauiaJa, the queen of king Jayasena in the city of 
Mahila, in the country of Videha, and was born in the 
course of time. They gave him the name ofPaumaraha. 
And when he had reached puberty, his father made over 
the kingdom to him and embraced the life of a religious 
mendicant. And that Paumaraha became the lord of great 
kings. His wife is named PupphanaftlS. And while be ad> 
ministered the government of the realm the time went 
by. The other god, falling from his station when bis life 
had worn away, was born as your son. And that Pau< 
maraha was carried away and taken into the woods by a 
horse trained in the inverse way. And straying about there 
he saw your son this morning, and, by reason of the love 
sprung up in a previous existence, he took him with ex¬ 
tremely gladdened heart. And in the meantime the army 
came, following the track of the great king. Thereupon 
he ascended an elephant and went to his city. He handed 
the boy over to Pupphamamala. The birth-festival was 
celebrated. There he grows up, encompassed by love”. 

last of these was MaliSvtra. When a man I'caches kerabm (absolute 
knowledge and jierfcction) the gods are often said to come and do homage 
to the saint. Bspeciallj Jinas are so honorad. To the Buddhistic pai*allel8 
attention need hardly bo called. On such and similar occasions the throne 
of Sakka (and of other deities) Awt begins to ti-emble, whereas with 
the Buddhists Sakka’s throne becomes warm. 
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While the reverend man was recounting this there 
came an air-travei'sing palace chariot, having pillars 
made of jewels, pendent strings of pearls, hosts of big 
pearls ‘)» placed on its doors, and pinnacles made of 
crystal, resounding with a multitude of bells, deafening 
the quarters of the sky with the din of musical instru¬ 
ments and accompanied by the cries of ■Victory! Vic¬ 
tory I” which were shouted by the women of immortals. 
Out of it stepped a god who wore a diadem of res¬ 
plendent jewels and a pair of moving eai'-rings consis¬ 
ting of precious stones, and whose breast glittered 
with a shining necklace. He walked thrice around Maya- 
Tiareba with his right side turned towards her, and 
then fell at her feet. After that he made a low obei¬ 
sance to both the feet of the saint and sat down on 
the ground. Then the VidySdhara, seing this disrespect¬ 
ful demeanor to the monk, said: 

“The immortals and the best of men have ex¬ 
pounded the conduct of kings; where Hiey offend, 
there one cannot speak of the fault of others. 

“Why did you, 0 god, first make a low obeisance 

i) Jacobi’s vocabulary points to “host of stars”. That vrould sound as 
gi'andly as “The Pinnco with the moon on his forehead and stars on the 
palms of bis hands” (Folk-Tales of Bengal pp. 236 /T.). But it would 
hardly be correct. In the sixth Canto of the BSva^avaha, in st. 4, we 
meet with tSrckkSvall, “a string of big peaids”; but the first member 
6 f the compound may be t9ra os K takes it. In ZDMO. Vol. 34, p. 263, 
1. 36 the words occur: varathavaimiyakuladevapamtlu vva sutSrs ya 
rayanlu tti, which mean: “the nights are brilliant with staia os the 
rows of family idols which have been fashioned by clever carpenters 
are well adorned with big pearls” (Jacobi’s translation I consider to be 
wi'ong). But here again the gender remains doubtful. Sanskrit dictio¬ 
naries give only the masculine in this meaning, but that is not all 
decisive even for Skt.; and far less for PrSkrit. 
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to this woman, passing by this firm ') monk, who 
is free ft*ora auger and from the other blemishes, 
who has killed the five senses, for whom delusion 
has vanished, who possesses most excellent know¬ 
ledge and insight ')> who is endowed with ascetism 
and self-control, and by the mere sight of whom 
the floods of darkness are removed”? 

The immortal said: “Prince of the Vidy5haras,'what 
you have said is wrong. Only*) hear the reason for 
this. There was a king Mauiraha in the town of 
Sudainsana. His own brother was JugabShu. And Juga- 
bahu, on account of a certain enmity dating from a 
previous existence, was struck in the neck with a sword 
by his own brother Maniraha, when he had gone to 
the park in the month of spring. When his vital breaths 
were on the point of departing, this MayanarehS 
made him cease from the pursuance of hatred by / 
means of a discourse on the religion of [the Jiuas; 
having experienced the development of true faith, etc., 
he died and was born in the fifth heaven as an Inda- 
samaniya god, destined to live as such for ten saga- 
rovamas. And 1 am he. And she is ray teacher of religion, • 
for by her I have been made to grasp the Law of the 
Jinas, which has true faith for its root. And it is said: 

“He who establishes one in pure religion, be he 
ascetic or householder, becomes for him the teacher 
of religion, because he imparts religion to him *). 

1) Or ‘♦wise”. Or, “who jioascsses the insight of superior knowledge 
(or, the eiccllcnt insight of knowledge)”. Hwdiy, “ijossesscs superior 
(right) knowledge and faith (doctrine)’. 

2) Or, “forthwitli”; navai*aju - kcvalam is very common in PrUknt. 

3) Cp. PrabanrthacintSmani translated hy Tawnry p. ?0. 


11 
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“Therefore she has been greeted by me first. And it 
8 said: 

‘‘Those who impart the true faith it is difficult to 
requite in many existences even by a thousand crores 
of services tliat are endowed with all excellences”. 
Having heard this the Vidyadbara thought: “Ah, 
the power of the Jinas’ Law of Piety! And also: 

“Living beings incur sufferings in the endless 
sainsSra as long as they do not diligently comply 
with the Law proclaimed by the excellent Jinas”. 
And the god said to Mayanareha: “Fellow-believer, 
tell me, what happiness dear to you shall I bring 
aboutV’ She said: “In reality you are not able to 
bring about the happiness dear to me; for the happiness 
final emancipation, which is exempt from birth, old 
age, death, disease, and sorrow, t/tat is dear to me. 
Nevertheless, best of the gods, take me to Mahila. 
After seeing the face of my son there I shall work 
out my welfare in the other world.*’ Thereupon she 
was. bis-tanil^ taken to MahilS by the immortal. There 
is the place where NaminShaandMallinSha, the teachem 
of the three worlds, were bom, renounced the world, 
and attained supreme knowledge. Therefore they des¬ 
cended. From devotion to the establishevs of the Faith 
they fii*st worshipped the sacred things in the temple 
of the princes of the Jinas. And they saw nuns in a 
convent, went and made a low obeisance to them, 
-^hey sat down before the nuns. They ’) propounded 
the Law of Truth: 

1 ) or coiintn, tlio niinK aro iiit^ndod by “tli«y”. 
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“When one has obtained existence as man and 
has known the fruit of piety and impiety, he 
should sti-ive strenuously in the Law of Piety, 
which secures every bliss”. 

In this manner they went on. At the end of their 
religious discourse the god said to MayanarehS: ‘Let 
us go to the king’s palace. I will show you your son.” / 
She said: “Away with love, which only increases the 
sainsara! And also: 

“All beings have become my own people, and 
all have become strange people to me. What delusion 
about relatives cotild there be for the solitary 
man here!” ') 

“I shall take upon me the life of a religious men¬ 
dicant. Therefore do you according to your pleasure”. 
And he made a low obeisance to the nuns and to 
Mayanareha and went to his heaven. And she received 
ordination in the presence of these nuns. Taking the 
name of Suvvaya, she lived engaged in the self-denial 
of asceticism. 

Now that boy lived at perfect ease in the dwelling 
of king Paumaraha. The kings who were that king’s 
adversaries humbled themselves before him. Thereupon 
the king gave the boy the name of Kami *), which 
arose from his exellences. Thereupon he grew up hap- 

1) That is, man who stands so all alouc iu the world as a single in¬ 
dividual, shut utr from other l>ciiigs, who again are self-centreit entities 
and unfathomable mysteries. Sec the note on Er*. p. 42, 11. 34—37. At 
tlie same time the word denotes the ascetic, who hais cut himself loose 
from all ties. — Ekeka (Pi’Skrit egega), “all alone, solitary” we have, 
for instance, in JStnka 111, p. 378, LI. 5, 6. 

2) “The Humbler”. To a similar cause MahSvlra owes his name Vai*- 
dhamnna and Buddha Gautama his name SiddhUrthn. 
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pily, surrounded by five nurses'). When he was eight 
years old he had grasped the whole substance of the 
arts and sciences *) as soon as they were shown to him. 
In course of time he became a young man. He was 
manied to one thousand and eight maidens who were 
sprung from the Ikkhaga race and the lustre of whose 
beauty was surpassed [only] by that of the women of 
the immortals ’). Like the ruler of the gods he passed 
the time in enjoying the pleasures of the senses with 
these wives. But king Panmaraha, knowing the vanity 
of the world of living beings, appointed prince Nami 
to lordship over the country of Videha, acquired the 
splendor of self-denial, gained the insight of supreme 
knowledge, and thus stood at the head of the three 
worlds *). King Nami spent the time in maintaining 
the majesty of kingship. 

1) The Tivo kiadft of aurscs are: khli-adliSt (wct^nui'be), rnajjanadhm 
(“batbing-mii'sc"), nmntlanodhm (adoraing-»ui*se”), amkadhsi (nui*8e for 
holding the cliild on her lap), kItarnnadUSi (nurse for playing with the 
child). AupnikStikasHtra § [i05], p. 7G. Cp. Divynvadana p. 3 etc. 

2) Lit, ‘*he had grasped the whole extent of the matter of Uie aii.s 
and sciences”. 

3) Cp. the phr.ise that is frequently used iu the Jataka, for instance 
on p. 249 of the third volume: atikantS manussam vannaip apatta 
dovavannam. — la line 29 C rade uvabhuajaniano, winch is better. 

4) Perhaps tiloyamatthaya has also a more technical meaning and is 
cquirelent to I<^;agga. I/)gagga, “the top, the highest point of the world” 
is often - moksba, nirvSna; for instance in Uttars^h. XXIX, 38; XXIV, 84 
(where Jacobi wrongly translates: “in view of all”). Cjk XXXVI, 57, 64. 
In the two ]>assages quoted last we ni‘e told that the Siddhas (die 
Seligvollendcten) “dwell in the highest world” (loyagge pait^biya). Cp. 
Au]»a}Alikas, § ISO. A description of this place is found iu UttarajjU. 
XXXVl, 58 IT.; AupapStikas. § IGS sq. Paumai-alia obtained kevalam and 
thus had “stepped upon the summit of the three worlds”, in every .sense 
that this expression may convey. Cp. the Dhammapadam's beautiful 
stanzas of the man who has reached the teiraced bights fai* above the 
maddening crowd. — Soe also Tattvitrtha X, 5 (ZDMG. GO, p. 543). 
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Now that Maniraha had been bitten that very oiglit 
by a snake, had died, and had been bom as a hell- 
being in the fourth hell land. Thereupon Candajasa 
was established as king by the vassals and the coun¬ 
sellors. And the obsequial ceremonies for the two | 
brothers were performed. And Candajasa maintained 
the majesty of kingship. 

And one day a white elephant belonging to king 
Nami, the chief elephant of the whole realm, broke the 
post to which he was fastened, and set out towaid the 
Yindhya forest. And he passed the neighborhood of 
Sudanisana town. And when king Candajasa had gone 
to the riding-ground for horsemen the elephant was 
seen by his people and reported to the king. The 
elephant was seized by him and brought into the city, 
and he stayed there, 'fipies knew of it and reported to 
king Nami as follows: “The white elephant is seized 
by Candajasa; your majesty will decide.” King Nami 
sent an envoy to Candajasa with the following mes¬ 
sage; “This white elephant is my property; send him 
to me!” The envoy went and announced the words 
of Nami to Candajasa. Candajasa said: “The jewels of 
no man are inscribed with the letters [of his name]; 
he who is superior in strength — /et* they are. And also; 

Who gives the earth? By whom is it given? 
To whom has it come by birth-right? To whom 
is it tied? In this world it is enjoyed by theprin- 
ces of men who have the essential thing—courage” ')• 

i) Cp. vIrabhajyB \'asuijulhaiit Parlyish^parvan YIII, 248 (virabliojjff 
pubaval. Appendix to same, p. 45). The earth U the kings wife. “T<» 
eiyoy'' has therefore also an erotic meaning. 
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Thevenpou the envoy returned to MahilS, unregarded 
and unlionored. He reported Candajasa’s words to the 
prince. Kami was eniaged and with his whole army 
inarched upon Candajasa *). Now Candajasa found out 
that king Nanii was approaching, and fully equipped with 
an army he issued forth with face turned toward him, 
but was'checked by an evil omen. Thereupon his conn- 
sellers said to Candajasa: “Shut the city gates for 
j the present and remain. When we know what is be- 
. fitting the time, we will again bestir ourselves’* “). 
^ Thereupon the king did so, saying: “Yes”. And the 
‘ king Kami came and besieged the city on all four sides. 

Through the rumor of the people, which went from 
niouth to mouth, the reverend lady Suvvaya heard of 
this and she thotight: “Let them not travel the down¬ 
ward road by working the ruin of the country. The¬ 
refore I shall go and pacify the two”. Upon obtaining 
the permission of the prioress she went to Sudamsana- 
pura together with [certain] nuns^). The reverend lady 
sa:^v king Nami. He gave her the principal seat. Having 
made her a low obeisance Nami sat down on the 
ground. The reverend lady preached the Law of Piety 
established by the princes of the Jinas, which produces 
every bliss. And at the end of her religioiis discourse 
she said: “Great king, vain is the splendor of royalty, 
'^frightful in its consequences the pleasure of the senses; 
the perpetrators of evil and forbidden things will in- 

i) A woihI seems to have di'opped out. Perhaps it was io(ita,p.p.p. oft), 
which could easily disappear ou account of the to (adv. itas) following it. 

3) Cettlmi here « Skt. ccsh^tc. 

3) A nun may not travel alone. KalpasOtraed. Schubring(Leipxig 1905) 
5, u-is (p. 33). 
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evitably have to live in hells that ai-e full of extreme 
pain. Therefore, the case being such, turn back from 
this war. And another thing; What kind of war is 
war waged with one’s elder brother!” Nami said: “How 
is he my elder brother!” The reverend lady laid his 
own history just as it was before him together with 
convincing proofs. Nevertheless from pride he did not 
leave off. Thereupon she entered the city by a postern 
gate and went to the royal palace. Entering, she was 
recognized by the female attendants. King Candajasa 
heard of it through the company of the women of his 
harem'). He too came and fell at the feet of the 
reverend lady, his eyes streaming with a flood of teai*s. 
He sat down on the ground. And Candajasa said: 
“Reverend lady, why did you take this vow which is 
so exceedingly bard to keep!” The reverend lady told 
him her tale. Candajasa said: “Where is now this own 
brother of mine!” The reverend lady said: “It is he 
by whom you are beleaguered”. Then he issued out of 
his city, his heart bewildered by an abundance of joy. 
When Nami had seen his own brother draw nigh, he 
went to meet him and fell at his feet. His elder 
brother conducted him into the city with great delight. 
Candajasa installed Nami in the task of kingship; 
“Lord of the whole country of Avanti” was his title. 


i) Tbo passage in Jacobis text should I'oad as Tollows: Ciindujasai’uinn 
fvandiyS. dinnorn painimaui a.s)vnani. uvavi^^io dUaranivaHIic rayll] 
nisuyam anteui'ajanena. As the biiicketcd wi>rds have evidently cunie 
in through a blunder (some gloss) I left them unti'auslated. They 
mean: “She was worshipped. A superior seat was given to her. Tlic 
king sat dow’n on the surracc of the eai'th” (that is, on the giniund, 
Erdboden). [Cp. Apiiendix]. 
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Caiidajasa, for his part, embmeed the life of a monk 
and wandered about at will. 

Now king Nami, whose rule was extremely severe, 
exercised his lordship over the two realms with justice. 
A long time went by. One day there arose in the body 
of king Nami a fever that lasted for six months. Se 
was given up by the physicians. And the queens, with 
bracelet'bedecked arms, rubbed sandal in order to anoint 
him with it. The palace was filled with the jingling, 
jangling sound of the bi-acelets')• The king said: “My 
ears are being pained”, The queens took off all their 
bracelets, taking them off one by one; only one bracelet 
on each arm was left*). The king asked: “Why do the 
bracelets not clink and clank?” He was told how they 
were taken off. Being smitten with that pain, he turned 
his face toward the other world and reflected: “The 
^ harm is in the many, not in the solitary man” ')• And 
it has been said: 

“Exactly as great as are the appurtenances and 
exactly as great as is the retinue, exactly so great 
is always the pain, but never the pleasure. 

“Therefore if I am freed from this sickness, then I 
shall renounce the world”. At that time it was the full 

1) Ut, “with the jingle-janglc-tiiiklc (or, tinkliug) of the sound ot 
the bracelets**. 

2) Woe would Ijcfall the woman, especially the married woman, who 
would not wear at least that one bracelet llttai'ajjh. p. 207, 1. 5 cor- 
1 -ectly states: ckaiknm mangalSya raksliitam, “they kept one for good luck'*. 

3) llie dlpikS has the doggerel stanza: 

YathS sarnyogatah ^ubli'a 
a(ubhSh cabda jSyante 
taths rSgadikS doshSh 
samyogata eva bhavanti. 

Uttarajjh. p. 267, 1. 7. 
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moon of Kattiya. Thioking thus he fell asleep. When 
the morning dawned he dreamed dreams, [he saw] Seya 
on Mount Mandara and himself mounted ‘) on this king 
of elephants. Free from his malady, he was awakened 
by an instrument that sounded gladdening music *)• 
Rejoiced and delighted he thought: *Ah, I have dreamed 
a capital dreamAnd he reflected again: “Where 
have I seen such an excellent and noble mountain • 
before!” He pondered; he remembered the birth: for¬ 
merly after leading the life of a monk in a human 
existence he had been born in the heavenly abode Pup- 
phuttara; there, in the condition of a god, he formerly 
came at the glorifications of the Jinas and on other 
occasions and saw Mount Mandara. He experienced spi¬ 
ritual awakening and became a religious mendicant*). 

After hearing that many bracelets sounded and 
that one did not sound, king Nami, the lord of 
Mahila, renounced the world. 


1) But better cancel comma after j^.sat and ti*aiiKlate, '^Wlicn tlio 
morning dawned be, in a dream, saw Seya” etc. 

2) This is a good omen. According to the Hindu’s^ belief mu»ic U 
auspicious and augui*s fulfillment of one’s wishes if beard at tbo moment 
when one's thoughts niid desire are directed toward a certain object. 
Cp. Raghuvaipvn XVII, 11 and Shankar Pamlit's note iu his edition; 
also Vutsj'Syana’s KSmosCtnvm Qbers. von ll. Schmidt (1«» edition) p. 
24o, bottom of page. 

3) Cp. the beautiful Tale of the Monk in Uttarajjh. XX. 
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Again, the life of Naggai. There is here in the 
land of Bharaha, in the country of Gaudham, a town 
named Pondavaddhana, There was a king Siharaha by 
name. One day two steeds arrived from the Northland 
as a present for him. In order to ride them about, the 
king mmmted on one of them, a prince ^ on the second. 
Thereupon the king with all his army issued forth from 
the city, came to the riding ground, and prepared to 
ride. And that horse was trained in the inverse manner. 
When the king pulled at the rein, it went only the 
faster. And while he kept pulling, it sped on and went 
twelve yojanas. It entered a great forest. And the king 
who had become wearied of the thing*), let the bridle 
go*; at the very same moment*) the steed stood still. 
The king saw: “It is a horse trained in the inverse 
way”. He dismounted, tied it to a tree, and commenced 
to wander about. He sustained life with fruits. 

When he had ascended the top of a mountain in 
order to stay there over night he saw a palace of seven 
stories. He entered there and saw a maiden, endowed 
with the fresh bloom of youth, beauty, and gi-ace. And 
she rose in zealous haste and gave the kiug a seat. The 
king sat down. An intense love sprang up between them 

1) Or, “a RSjput”. The dipiks simply says: aparo namV 

2) Jacobi should have set down ‘'iiberdrOssig*' Tor tliis passage too. 

3) Lit., “at these very steps" (that the horse was just then making). 
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And she was questioned by the king: “My good lady, 
w'ho are yoni And why do you stay alone in the wild- 
wood?’’ And she said: *‘Do you lean on fortitude and 
marry me here in the palace on the balcony prepared 
for the nuptial rite. Afterwards I will tell you my 
story at length”. And with delighted mind the king 
entered that habitation, lie saw there a sanctuary of 
the Jina and in front of that the balcony for the wed¬ 
ding. And having honored and worshipped the Jina be 
celebrated the Gandharva marriage 0* They went to 
sleep in the bed-chamber. The night passed. At the 
break of day both adored the Jina. The king sat down 
on a throne; but she sat down on the other half of the 
seat. And she said: “Hear my story, best beloved. 

“There is here in India a city named Khiipaitthiyam. 
Jiyasattii was king there. Once the king commenced 
a hall of paintings and handed it over to the guild of 
painters in equal portions [s. assigned the head of 
every family — professions being hereditary in India — 
au equal share of the work to be done] •). Many painters 
painted. Also an old painter, Cittangaya by name, painted. 
A long time passed. And his young daughter, Kanaya- 
mailjail by name, brought him his meals. One day she 
was on her way to her father with bis dinner in her 
hands, when a horseman came along the king’s highway, 

1) The form of marriage peculiar to the Qandharvas (a kind of heavenly 

mairiage proceeding cutirely from lore without ceremouies 
and without consultiag relatives”. For vedt cp. Monior—’Williams. 

2) Uttar^b. p. 2G8, 1. 3 fi'om below tells us: Tato nripati^cittrakaiUn 
nkSrya s.ibbagrihabbiUibhSgSh sarvestiKm samnccitrayitum dattuh Sorvo 
*pi cittmkarSh svasvabhittibhBgBn ^i;lhoilyamena citrayante. So citta- 
sabhB would seem to be a painted hall (the walls being decorated with 
paintings). 
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that was crowded with people, on his horse, making 
it run at full speed. And she fled in fear. Then after 
he had rushed by she went to her father. When Cit- 
tangaya saw that bis meal had come, he went to ease 
nature. To while away time Kanayamafljari painted 
there in colors, on the paved floor, a peacock’s feather 
entirely true to nature. 

•In the meanwhile King Jiyasattu came to the hall 
of paintings. Looking at the paintings he saw the pea¬ 
cock’s feather on the paved floor, and thinking, ‘It’s 
beautiful", he stretched out his hand to pick it up. He 
broke his nails, which were like pearl-oyster shells. 
Abashed he looked into space. 

“Kanayamaiijarl said with a laugh: ‘While I reflected, 
*A chair doesn’t stand on three legs’, and sought the fourth 
foolish man, I have now found you as the fourth leg”. 

“The king said: “How is thatl Tell me the whole 
matter as it is”. 

“She said laughing: “While I brought my father his 
meal a man rode a horse in hot haste on the king’s 
highway. He had not a bit of pity, for old people, 
children, women, and all other weak people on the 
highway were trampled down. Therefore this horseman, 
being an arrant fool, is the chair’s one leg. The second 
leg is the king, by whom the hall has been assigned') 
to the painters in equal shares. In the individual fa¬ 
milies there are many painters. My father is, firstly, 
without a son; secondly, an old man; thirdly, poor. 
But although he is such, an equal portion [of the work] 

1) Sfyala, Skt. citala, “cold", seems to be used just as jada foi* “cold, 
torpid, senscle&s, stupid", in Skt. — For virikka sec § 566. 
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has been set down for him [which he cannot do tinder 
the circumstances]. The third leg is my father here, 
because while painting at this picture-gallery he has 
spent what he had earned before; now I bring him any 
food 1 get, and when it has come — he goes to ease 
nature! What a dull man he is!'" 

“The king said: “Why am 1 the fourth legl" 

“The other said: “Now, anyone knows at once [or, in 
the first place]: ‘How should a peacock's feather come 
here indeed!’ If it [the feather] had been brought here 
in some way or other, even then one would perceive 
it by the eye at once”'). 

“The king said: “I am really a fool and as such the 
fourth leg of the chair”. Hearing how [cleverly] she 
put her words together and seeing the loveliness of her 
body, he became enamored of hei;. But when Kanaya- 
manjarl had given her father to eat she went home. 

“By mouth of Sugutta, his prime minister, the king 
asked Cittangaya for Kanayamanjari”*). He said: “We 
are poor. How could we celebrate the marriage and 
pay the king due honor!” 

“This was told the king. He had Cittangaya’s house 
filled with money, grain, gold, etc. On an auspicious 
lunar-day, in an auspicious hour, Katiayamanjarl was 

1) Or, ‘‘by bis intelligenes”. The literal ti'anslation would be: **It 
might have been brought here in some way or otlier [so one might 
object]. Even then one would perceive it, etc.” The sense may be: Even 
if a man of sense had thought for a moment that the feather had been 
brought there, he would have i-ectified the mistake right away (i. e. 
would have perceived that it was no real featherX Or, "Even if the 
feather had been brought there, one (i. e., people) would have seen it 
right away (and picked it up, of course, not leaving it till the king cameX 

2) C con'ectly reads Kanayamaojarini. 
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married [by the king] in great splendor. A palace and 
a great multitude of female slaves were bestowed on her”. 

“Now the king had many queens; every one [of them] 
'Entered the king’s sleeping apartment on the night when 
her turn came. And on that day the order was given 
that it was Kanayamanjari’s turn. Bedecked and adorned 
she went, together with her slave-girl Mayaiiiya, and 
sat down upon a seat. 

“In the meanwhile the king came. She rose to greet 
him and performed the other acts of politeness and 
modesty. The king lay down on the bed. 

Before this time already Kanayaraanjarl had said to 
MayaniyS:. “When the king has lain down you must ask 
me for a story in a way that the king hears it”. There¬ 
fore Mayaniy a said at this appropriate moment: “Mistress, 
tell me a story while the king tarries [with us here”]. 
The other said: “The king must 6rst sleep soundly, then 
I will tell one”. 

The king thought: “Now, what kind of a story will 
she tell? I too will hear it”. So he pretended to be 
asleep. Mayauiya said: “Mistress, the king is asleep; 
tell the story”. 

The other said: “Listen! There was in a city Vasan- 
^aura a merchant Varuna, He had a chapel built of one 
hand in size that was made all of one block of stone. 
Into this he put a certain idol of four hands”. Mayauiya 
said: “Mistress, how could there be room for an idol 
of four hands in a chapel of one hand in size?" The 
other said: “I am sleepy now; tomoiTow I shall tell”. 
“Thus let it be”, said Mayauiya, went out and went 
home. The king’s curiosity was roused and he thought; 

IS 
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•What kind of thing is this?” She (Kanayanaanjari) also 
lay down to sleep. 

' When on the second day again the order was given 
that it was her turn, she was addressed in the same 
way by Mayaniya: “Mistress, tell that half-told tale 
[to the end]”. The other said: “Friend, that god is the 
Four-Armed One')» but this is not the size of bis body 
[».«., what I said does not refer to the size of bis body]. 
Thus tar goes the story”. 

Mayaniya said; “Tell me another”. 

Kanayamaiyari said: “Friend, there is a great forest. 
In it there stands a great red a 9 oka tree with outspread 
boughs and branches. And it has no shade”. 

Mayaniya said: “How could such an excellent tree 
have no shade?” 

She said: “Tomorrow I'll tell; now I am overcome 
by sleep”. 

The third day again, out of curiosity, she was sum¬ 
moned. In the same manner she was questioned by 
Mayaniya. She explained: “That tree’s shade is belowit”*). 

Asked for another story, she narrated: “In a certain 
place there was a village magistrate. He had a big camel. 
And this roamed about at will. One day when it roamed 
about it saw a babbula tree abounding in leaves, blos¬ 
soms, and fruit. And toward that it stretched out its 
neck and could not reach it. And for the tree’s sake 
it harassed itself a very long time. Then it stretched 
out its neck still a great deal more in all four directions. 

1) Vishnu, ^ho is represented with four arms and hands. 

2) Therefore it hat no shade, is not protected by shade; whereas 
Mayaniya (and the king) took the painter’s daughter to mean that the 
tree cast no shade. 
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When it could not reach [the tree] in any way, it was 
seized by anger. Therefore it discharged its urine and 
dung on the tree”. 

MayaniyS said: *How could it discharge its urine and 
dung on the tree which it could not even reach with 
its mouth?” 

The other said: “Tomorrow I’ll tell”. 

In the same manner she declared on the following 
.day: "That babbula tree was down in the pit of a‘blind’ 
well’); therefore the camel could not eat of it”*). 

"In this way Kanayamanjarl befooled the king with 
such interesting stories for six months. Thereafter he 
became exceedingly enamored of her. Exclusively devoted 
to the pleasure of love with her alone, he passed the time”. 

Straightway her fellow-wives became enraged against 
her, sought for weak points in her, and conferred together: 
"She has bewitched the king by witchcraft, so that he 
has abandoned even his queens who were born in the 
highest families; in his passion for this artisan’s daughter 
^ he considers neither excellences nor faults; pays no at¬ 
tention to the affairs of the kingdom; cares not that 
his wealth is being ruined by her juggler’s tricks”. 

“Now Kanayamanjarl, day by day, entered one of the 

, 1) Literally, ‘4a the middle of a blind well-pit”. A well dried up, 
overgi'own with plants, and not used is meant. The metaphor may be 
the same as in the German, Mtndes Femier. hlinde Thurty or the term 
may refer to the fact that such a well is hidden fi'om view; or the 
word may be taken more literally. The shining water in the well is 
its pupil of tbs eye (Augenstem). Cf. the interesting, oft-recurring pas¬ 
sage, Sdajjhima-NikflyOy Vol. I, p. 80, whci*e we have udokatarakUy Wos- 
terstern « Wcuserspiegel (of a well). 

2) The Sanskrit version here adds six other stories, all of a similar nature. 
Three of them are well-known tales (Mos. 5, 6, 7). As they are neitlier 
in the MilhllxiEsbtrt text nor aftect the matter in hand, I pass them by. 
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chambers in her palace at noon-time, all alone, cast 
off the garments and the finery that belonged to the 
king [t. e.f that the king had given her], and put on 
the ragged dress and the finery made of tin and lead 
that she had got from her father. And she admonished 
her own soul; *Do not be proud'), 0 soul, of [this] wealth, 
do not become conceited, forget not thyself! The king's 
is this wealth, thine are these clothes all beaten to 
pieces with the stick •) and this finery. So be of a calm 
mind, because for a long time thou didst not enjoy such 
splendor. Else the king might take thee by the neck 
and put thee out”. 

“Observing these her doings day by day, her fellow- 
wives said to the king: “Although you are destitute 
of love for us, nevertheless we will ward off misfortune 
from you; for: Woman’s deity is her husband. This 
woman here, who is your sweetheart, works some in¬ 
cantation or evil spell. Being bewitched by her, you 
do not notice this mischief”. 

“The king said: “How is that?" 

“They said: “At noon-time she goes into a chamber, 
shuts the door, and stands there mumbling something 
by herself, day by day, for some time. If you don’t 
believe it, watch her') yourself or [have it done] by 
a number of others”. 


1) OiTrava, fr. garu (not guru), “do not attach iinportanco to, do not 
consider yourself an important personage on account of’. 

2) In the process of washing numberless times. 

3) Or: “investigate the matter”. Lit. “by some group of others” The 
text is hardly correct. Possibly the reading of A and of C is better. 
Attuvaggei^n could be taken in the sense of ‘ntmavyilgryeoa — “in¬ 
vestigate [the mattei'j through some one or by your own intentness 
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“And, having heard this, the king went himself. Standing 
at the door in order to watch KanayamanjarT, who had 
entered the room, he saw the doings described already 
and heard how she instructed her own self. His heart 
was filled with joy. “0 what prudence of hersl 0 what 
freedom from pride! 0 what discrimination! Therefore 
she is in every respect a treasure of all excellences; and 
these [her fellow-wives] are envious by reason of their 
being fellow-wives. B'or even excellence they deem afault**. 

^ “And full of joy the king made her mistress of the 
whole kingdom and invested her with the turban ‘). 

“Thus the time went by. One day the king and Ka- 
nayamaujarl embraced the law of lay devotees at the 
feet of the teacher Vimalacanda. 

“And in the course of time KanayamanjarT, after 
having been a goddess*), descended to a lower birth 
and was bom as the daughter of Dadhasatti, king of 
the Vidyadharas on Mount Veyaddha, in the city of 
Toranaura. The name of Kanayamala was given her. 
And in due course she reached the bloom of youth. 
One day she was carried oflf by a Vidyadhara, named 
VSsava, whose heart had been ravished by her beauty. 
Calling forth by magic a palace on this mountain he 

(by carefully attending to it younself)*’. Vn (omitted by C) possibly em¬ 
phatic, **ju8t in%’estigatc’'. 

1) I. e. he had her crowned as pa^^rl^iU — as his principal wife or 
queen consort. 

2) The dlpikS reads: deviU'am pi^pa, Uttarajjh. 274, 1. 7; and dcvl 
jsta, p. 27C, 1. 6. But devthouin dcvibhntvS could also mean: ''having 
become a god”. That would tally well with a number of stories, one of 
which we have met with already in our collection. The meaning is: 
In the course of time Kauayamanjurl died, was reborn in heaven, and 
her period of life there having come to an end, was born as the daughter 
of Du^^asatti. 
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put her there. And he built this balcony for the nuptial 
ceremony: *I shall surely marry her here”. 

•Id the interval Kaiiayamalfi’s eldest brother Kanaya- 
teya came. Fighting ablaze with the fire of anger, they 
both died from the blows they gave each other. Kana- 
yamSlfi, for her part, wailing a very great deal in her 
grief for her brother, stayed in this palace, disconsolate 
and distressed. 

•One day a god, named VSnamantara*)* came here. 
He said to her with tender aft'ection: “Child you are 
my daughter”. While that god was speaking thus, the 
Vidyadhara Dadhasatti arrived in order to search for 
his son and daughter. By magic Yantara made Kanaya- 
malS take a different form. The bodies of Dadhasatti’s 
son, of his daughter, and of Vasava were lying dead 
on the ground. Having seen them Dadhasatti thought: 
“My son here has been destroyed by VSsava, and VSsava 
by Kanayateya, and Kanayamala has been destroyed 
by Vfisava when he was on the point of being felled. 
Therefore out on the samsara, that is full of many 
sorrows! Who that knows its nature*) delights in iti” 

1) A straDgo proper name. For the Vnnamaatai'a or Vantara are a class 
of gods. It is possible however to undei*8tand the phi'ase thus: '*one of 
the gods who are called Vsnamantara" and to tianslate in the sequel 
“the Vanamantara”, “the Yantara”. 

2) Sayanna I have taken to be svakajfia, “knowing the self, the 
real nature of a thing (or of things in general), wise”. The comraen- 
tators translate it by sakarna, and Heinacandra uses this word in Pari- 
9 i 8 h^}»ai'van XIII, 120 in the sense of piajQa. They may be right after 
all. In Jntoka II, p. 261 we read: 

Babtlai narastsSni 
lomasSni brnhini ca 
gtvllsu piatimukkEni; 
kocid ev* ettha kannavE. 

“Many heads of men, hairy and big are put on necks; sometimes only 
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Thus he fell into a displeasure with the world and 
entered upon the life of a wandering ascetic. And 
Vantava withdrew his magic power. Dadhasatti was 
respectfully greeted by KanayainSlS and the god. 
The monk said: “What sort of thing is thisV’ And 
KanayamSlS told him the story of her brother’s death. 
The monk said: “I saw three dead bodies". The god 
said: “I exercised my magic power", “For what pur¬ 
pose?" The god said: “Hear the reason. In the city 
of Khiipaitthiya there was king, Jiyasattu by name. 
He married Cittangaya’s, the painter’s daughter, whose 
name was Kauayanianjari. And she became a lay 
disciple. And this Cittangaya was piloted ’) by her by 
means of the fivefold formula of veneration. Dying, 
he became a god, Vantara by name. And I am he. 
One day when I came here, I saw this Kanayamali 
oveiwhelmed with grief. An extremely tender affec¬ 
tion for her sprang up in me. And I thought: “Has 
she been a near relative of mine in a former exis- 


thero U one who has eai*8’', i. e. knowledge, wisdom. ‘‘KannavX * pafiftavS", 
says the commentator. So the translation: ‘*Who that is wise delights'*, 
etc. might have been better. 

i) NijjSmiya Jacobi rendei'S by “converted". This is a slip. NijjSmaya 
means “pilot", just as Skt nirySmaka, and Psli niyysmaka (Jstaka I, 
pp. 1U7 sq.; IV, pp. 137sqq.; MilindapaAho pp. 194, 378). In the Jaioa 
books it is used for a “spiritual guide** (pilot across the saiiisSra). In Pari> 
(ishtaparvan Kill, 87 young Aiyarakshita meets the old Jaina teacher 
fihadrogupta, who is just pi-cparing to starve himself to death and who 
requests him: “Mama nirySmako bhava”, “be my spiritual pilot"; and 
Aryainikshita performed uirySmanS for him. In his inti'oduetion to the 
Paricishtajtai'van Jacobi translates nirySmaka correctly. The painter's 
daughter bad no need of eonvoHing her father. The cabbalistic formula 
is potent enough to ensure the sinner's welfai'e in the next world. Of 
course, I speak of the views, frequently perverted, that wc And in these 
and in other popular tales. 
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tence?'’‘) I made use of the superhuman knowledge 
Ohi. I knew: 'This is my daughter KanayamanjarT. 

After her death she has become a Vidyadhara’s daughter”. 

At this point you came. 1 thought: “She will go away 
with her father I” Afraid of separation from her I turned 
her into a woman of a diflferont appearance in order j 

to delude you, and showed you the dead body of her. 

And you betook yourself to the life of a religious men¬ 
dicant-. Thereupon I was seized with distress, thinking; 

•This illustrious man has been deceived by me”. So do 
you forgive this evil act”. But the monk said: “You are 
my benefactor on account of being the cause that I f 

grasped the Truth”. And he flew up and roamed about 
in accordance with his desire. 

“But when KauayamSlS mused on the story told by 
the god, recollection of her [previous] birth arose in 
her, she knew her former existence, knew •! am that 
Eanayamanjan, and this father of mine has become a 
god”. Thereupon she was filled with intense atfection 
and said to the god: “Father, who will he my bride¬ 
groom?” The god found out by means of the superior 
insight Ohi and said: “Child, your husband in your 
former existence, king Jiyasattu, after being a god has 
become king Datlhasiha’s son, Siharaha by name. He 

i) The idea that relatives and all souls that belong together are drawn 
to each other by a gentle, but irresistible mystic force is fraquently 
oneoimterod in Hindu books; thei'efora Kiratarjuniya XI, 8 declai’es: 

Avijflste ’pi bandhau hi 
balst prahlQdate monah. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis oflera a natural explanation for our 
likes and dislikes, which often seem so waywai*d and unaccountable. 

Cp. my DapnkumSracai'itam, pp. 301 and 30^ note 5); Uttaraiilnnaca- 
ritam V, 17, and esp. VI, 12; MalatimSdhava I, 27; KiilttSi'jun. XUI, 6; 
also Guttfricil's Tristan od. Bcclistcin 3238 IT. ;mU note. 
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will be your husband’*. She said; “How^) will my .union 
with him come about?'* The god answered *He also 
will come here, carried away by a horse trained in the 
inverse manner. Therefore stay here happy and at ease. 
Do not yield to anxiety. I shall continually do your 
bidding”. And the god remained right here in the pa¬ 
lace. But KanayamSla spent the time pleasantly with 
the gods. And she, my noble consort, am I. Yesterday 
that god went to Mount Meru in order to worship the 
shrines. Meanwhile •) you arrived here in the afternoon. 
And because I was longing excessively I did not wait 
for him to I’etura thence, but myself made you marry 
me. Thus I have told you my own history, for which 
you had asked”. 

In Sihavaha too the recollection of his [previous] birth 
arose when he had heard this tale. At this juncture 
that god came, accompanied by a troop of gods. The 
king made a low obeisance; the god welcomed him 
with delight. Kanayamala told the god the story of her 
own marriage; he was rejoiced. Amid proper conver¬ 
sation noon came; the king, together with his wife, 
ate that heavenly fare. Thus he remained there a month. 
And the king said to KanayamSla: ^‘My love, the host 
of adversaries in all probability oppresses my realm ®). 
Therefore I am going. Give me leave”. She said: “Best 
beloved, just as you command. But your town is far 

1) ReaJ kabara with the MSS. — .^bhogouna possibly means **haviQg 
made the matter the object of his turning to, of his elTorts, i. e., having 
investigated it’*. Or from nbhoga » mngc? 

2) Put the comma (or better, a period) after gao. 

3) Or perhaps better: ‘’The host of advei'sorics will oppress my I'ealm 
(if I stay toDger)”. 
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away. So how could you go there traveling on foot? 
Therefore accept of me the magic spell PannattI". The 
king accepted it. And he worked it after the fashion 
she told him. Bidding farewell to KanayamSla he went 
to his own city. A great festival was celebrated in the 
city. The king was asked his adventures by his vassals 
and the others. He told them as they had happened. 
All were astonished. And they said: 

“Whereever the man of moral merit goes, to a 
foreign country, into the forest, or to the middle 
of the sea, there he is always happy. Therefore do 
you acquire') moral meriP’. 

Thus the time went by. On the fifth day the king 
went to that mountain [where KanayamSla dwelt]. He 
stayed with KanayamSla for some days. And the people 
said: “The king passes to the mountain’'. Thereupon 
in coui*se of time, because, he passed to the mountain, 
the king’s name was fixed as “Naggai” *) by the people. 
Once Naggai had gone to the mountain. Vanamautara 
said to the king: “I have stayed here very long. Now 
an order from ray lord has come. That must necessarily 
be executed. A long time will pass in it [i. e., in exe¬ 
cuting this order] *). And KanayamSla here will feel un- 
happy in her separation from me. Therefore you must 

1) Samajjinai with epenthetic vowel and according to 9^ class. §§510 IT. 
But perhaps we should follow the reading of A, that is, should derive 
from sam + ud -h jy& (» ji). 

2) “He who goes to the mountain". Nagagati drops the second vowel 
and becomes Naggai — an interesting bit of popular etymology, llie 
liteial ti’anslation would be: therefore, “This is Naggai”, thus [bis] 
name was fixed by the people”. 

3) Or, “1 shall have to ton’y there a long time”. 
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so act that she does not become lonesome”. Having 
spoken thus the god departed. And the king thought; 
“There is no other means for the repose of her mind”. 
[I So he had a charming city built on that mountain. And 
Vi by enticement he brought many of his subjects there. 
He had temples of the Jinas erected. Their images were 
set up in them. And some time passed while he cele¬ 
brated a great festival with religious processions ’) and 
ruled the realm with justice. 

One day when he went out with his train*) he saw 
a flowering mango tree. A cluster of blossoms was 
plucked by the king. In the same way by the army, 
which took 0108161*8 of flowers, leaves, shoots, and 
branches. Only the wood was left. When the king 
returned he asked: “Where is that mango treeV’ The 
minister of state pointed it out. How has it got into 
such a condition?” He said: “You took one cluster of 
flowers, after that the whole army took [elustei-s] and 
thus made it so”. He reflected: “Surely, as long as there 
is wealth, there is splendor; but all wealth is unstable”. 
And thinking thus he experienced spiritual awakening. 

But he, the king of GandhSra, seeing in the 
charming mango tree which was bright*) with 

1 ) Oi‘, ‘‘while he celebrated religious /airs and great festivals'* (neutre 
dvandva compound). 

2) Lit, “with bis people”, janayuttam janayuktam, if we accept 
the reading of B. The I'eading of the text would mean: “when he went 
out in a religious procestsion" (anuyRti'am in Skt); or, “in a festive 
procession, marching along”. It is an adverb formed with anu, not » 
anuyiltiil, “Oefolge” (Jacobi). 

3) Layanta from 111, “to take”. The verb is frequently found in PrSkrit 
Perhaps layantena « lagan tena is more probable. 

4) Or, “variegated”. Probably better, “with clustered [samanjari] young 
shoots and flowers”. 
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clusters of blossoms, young shoots, and flowers 
prosperity and disaster, perceived the Truth. 

* 

All four of them *) wandering about, went to the city 
of Kbiipaitthiya’). There in a temple of four doors, 
Kaxakaiulu entered by the eastern door, Duminuha by 
the soutbeiTi. “How can 1 manage never to avert my 
face from a monk?” So thought that VSnamantara and 
turned his face also to the south. Kami [entered] by 
the western [door]; there too he turned his face. Naggai 
by the northern; there too he turned his face. 

Karakandu still had that scab from the days of his 
childhood. Therefore he took a little scraper and scraped 
his delicate ear. Thereupon he hid it*) somewhere. 
Dummuha saw that and said: 

“After giving up kingship and kingdom as well 
as town and harem, why do you engage in this 
hoarding?” 

When Karakaiulu gave no answer, then Nami said: 
“While you employed in your paternal realm 
many men to perform services *) for you, you now, 
after rejecting their services, perform such services 
yourself! 

1) That is, all tha four Pi*atyekabuddlias: Kaimkandu, Domuha (or 
Dummuha), Naggai, and Narot, whose history the the preceding talcs 
hare recounted. 

2) Khitpai^piiya represents Kshitipratisbthika, I think. In Uttangjb. 
p. 208. 1. d we Had Ksliitipratishtha. 

3) The scrajier. 

4) Or, “execute [wordly] affaire” (and the some translation of kicca 
everywhere in the stanxa). But the sense is in both cases essentially the 
same. Kurokani.U’v “worldlincss”, of course, consists in the cai'e he takes 
of the couifoi't of his body. Cp. Jaiuku N'*. 40U. 
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Then the prince of Gandhara said: 

“If you have left everything behind and [now] 
as a fool exert yourself for existence, why do yon 
reproach another, [reproach] those who themselves 
attend to all their needs 1’’*) 

Then Karakandu said: 

•Restraining [people] from sin, do you please 
not speak of faults in monks who have chosen the 
path of final emancipation and live in chastity. 
“And likewise there is the old saying: 

“Whether one be wrathful or of a peaceable mind 
or administering poison, one should speak salutary 
words to him, words that are profitable to the idea 
one stands for” *). 



1) I. e., people who do not practise asceticism, but follow thoir natural 
instincts. But attanisesnkili'ae perhaps should rather be translated: “those 
who have completely done aw*ay with Self (cp. nil.H«sham karoti, “to 
destroy completely)*'. You have no right to lay down the law to otbci's, 
to really perfect ascetics; for you are not emancipated from the world, 
you who pay so much attention to your body that you even cairy a 
scraper with you all the time. You devote too much care to life (hhava) 
and thus you will bring about for yourself new existences (bbava) in 
the sainsura. Mokklia could possibly also be =: mukhyo, “you, a preo> 
minent man”. The stanza is mthei' obscure. But it seems tolerably clear 
that all three monks upbraid Karakamju. 

2) This is a knotty stanza. RVsao presents no gi'eat difficulty. Rns U the 
common form of the root in Prnkrit both in the verb and in the deri¬ 
vatives. Most probably the present rushyati > rUsai gave the start. Paro 
ma I write paroma • pra + romau. If the form be con*ect it is indeed 
“old” or “archaic” (ai*sha). Cp. Vissakamroa (fram vieva + hai'roan). 
We would expect paromo. Probably parorao was utterly unintcUigible; 
so wiseacres corrected it to paro miT, which, by itself at least, was cleai*. 
Paroma I take to be > Pall palloma. This word I always considered 
os equivalent to *pi*aroma, 'pralomn. For the doubling of the 1 cp. 
Childers sub sakkaya and patikknla and §§ -196, 90. It is a ^nouym of 
anuloma, the opposite of Pali pa^iloma and viloma, and occurs, e.g., in 
Hajjh.-Nik. I, 17; Dlghanikayn I, p. 96. Cp. Sumangalavilasiol I, 
Journal of the Pali Text Society 1889 p. 206. If praliloma means “wider- 
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They agreed lo this instruction delivered by Karakandu 
and in course of time all four attained final emancipation. 


baarig'’, praloma (proroma) literally means: “mithaarig, vorwftrtsbaarig’* 
(pratiloma, “rflckhaarig"). Cp. anuloma. The only other e^mologies for 
which I could see some foundation are: 1) panoaloma> panloma> pal- 
loma. Pannaloma, ^of a quiet soul’* (lit., “on whose body the hail's have 
ceased from bristling”) U iVequeatly found in Pali (for instance, in 
Mtyjh.'Nik. I, p. 450; UdSnam II, 10 [p. 19]; Sumangalavil. I, 266, 
explaining palloma). It is not impossible, though not vei'y probable 
perhaps, that paunaloma lived on in two forms, the original and the 
shortened one. But the second vowel of the word would naturally bear 
the accent and therefore would not drop. This is a veiy serious objection. 
2) I^taloma y pntloma ^ palloma, springing fi'om the phrase lomfTtp 
puteti (for which we would rather expect lomam padeti). Lornam pBteti 
occurs in MpjJb.'Nik. J, 442 and othei* passages. The most natural form 
would in that case be pstitaloma. 

Pariyattao and visom can stand for several prototypes. The most likely 
explanations seems to me: visham pai'ivartakah, “one who brings poison 
near”, or “one who changes” (lit., “turns around”, or “wi'aps up) poison”, 
that is, who mokes his enemy swallow it in a di^iscd ^rm. Or could 
it represent vrisham parivai'takah, “one who destroys virtue (or, one’s 
semen virile, by magic means)”? 

Sapakklia « svapaksha, “ones party, side, position, theory, idea”. With 
great diffldence I advance my ti'anslation of this stanza [and of stanzas 
2 and 3. The Skt. gloss apparently takes these latter os spoken in 
defence of Karakandu. The end of stanza 2 would, in that case, have 
to be translated “perform services, trouble about affairs (faults, of othei's)”. 
The second quarter of stanza 3 would accordingly mean, “and, 0 lord, 
strive as a preeminent man” (read mokkhe “for final emancipation” 7) 
Oha^asT (garahasi) aorist 3^ sg.?]. 




MULADEVA. 




MtlLADEVA 0- 


There is a city, Ujjem. And in that city arrived from 
Padaliputta a Rajput, Milladeva by name, skilled in all 
the arts, proficient in many sciences, of noble mind, 
grateful, a hero in the service of those who sought his 
protection, devoted to excellences, of pleasant speech, 
clever, endowed with beauty, gi*ace and youth, who 
roamed through the land because he was addicted to 
a passion for gambling and was therefore despised by 
his parents. There changing bis appearance and taking 
the form of a dwarf by the use of a magic pill, he 
astounded the people of the city by his brilliant*) tales, 
his proficiency in music and the other arts, and by 
many wondrous feats of various sorts. He became famous. 

And there lived a peerless courtesan, DevadattS by 
name, proud on account of her beauty, grace, and ac¬ 
complishments. And he heard: “She, being proud of 
herself, is not pleased with any common man”. There¬ 
upon from curiosity he stood near the house at the 
time of morning and in order to stir her emotions he 
commenced a song of the sweetest tone, charming with 

1) About Mnlsidcva see PavoUni, Viceurle del tipo di MntadcTa. Gior- 
nflle dclla societii Asiatiea itallana IX, p. i75 sqq. Skt. vei'sioQS of our 
tale nm found in Uttarojjh. pp. 152—153 and pp. 181 sqq. 

2) Or, “vSi'fuus”. — 
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its union of various sounds and sung in a voice that 
vibrated with many modulations. And DevadattS heard 
this and she thought: “Ah, a voice never heard before! 
Therefore this is some celestial, not a mere man”. She 
had him sought ont by her servant girls. They looked 
for him and saw Milladeva in the shape of a dwarf. And 
they told her how matters were. She sent a humpbacked 
female servaut, named Mahava^ to summon him. She went 
and civilly said to him: “Hear, 0 far-famed one! My 
mistress Devadatts requests: “Do me a favor; come into 
my house”. And he said in his craftiness: “I do not care 
to hang about courtesans; for excellent men intercourse 
with prostitutes is a forbidden thing. And it is said: 

“Excellent men do not love the comrtesan, her 
who has been rubbed and worn away by crores of 
various paramours, delights in liquor and meat and 
is extremely vile, tender in her speech, but wicked 
in her heart. 

“Cuned is the courtesan like a thorn *), she who 
like a flame of fire is only intent on burning, who 
like strong drink bewilders the mind, who like a 
knife cuts the body”. 

“Therefore I have no desire to go”. But she won his 
heart by many phrases of a witty turn*), and with 
great importunity seized him by the hand and led him 

1) Perhaps we hate to read aanannavannOsnipTeha —, "because the 
various (or, mutual i. e.. interlocking) sounds (or, syllables) were not 
merged in one another", but each was clearly enunciated. Samvedha 1 
do not Had in the dictionaries; but 1 have seen it in BharatlyanStya- 
(Sstra XI, 21 (where a variant i-endiog has sam^lesha). 

2) This is a conjectural rendering. I can lind (alikS nowhere. 

S) Lit., "with many phrase-tume (phi*ase-witticism)". Jacobi takes it 
to mean “with many a manner of speech". 
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into the house. And going along he slapped that hunch* 
back and made her straight by means of his cleverness 
in the arts and by the employment of magic science. 
Agitated with astonishment in her mind, she introduced 
him into the house. And DevadattS, saw him in his 
form of a dwarf, but possessing peerless grace, and 
surprised she had a seat offered to him. And he sat 
down. Betel was given him, and Mahava showed her 
own shape and told the story. They wondered very 
much; conversation commenced in sweet, clever phrases, 
and he won her heart. And it is said: 

The talk of the shrewd, which is conversant with 
propitiation, skillful in jesting, wantoning in a lovely 
voice*) — that is sorcery; and what of roots!*) 

1) Dullaliya here ia by no means “ilbcrdriissig” (Jacobi). Its import is: 
“spoilt, wayward, capricious, yielding to every impulse". In lUlvannvaha 
XV, 54; OauO&vaha $42, and in other passages it has the meaning 
“spoiled", just os Skt durlalita. In Hnla 8^ we find sarasakavvodullalio, 
“a spoiled connoisseur of impassioned poeti'y"; C fol. SOadullaliyagoUIU. 
Most instructive is Gaudavaha 47, where the scholiast correctly rendei*8 
it by hevOkin, “capricious, wantoning". Why the editor criticises this 
by a siel I fail to see. German “versru'telt" would be n good I'endering. 
Hence also Skt. durlalita « atipriya, Mnlatlmildh. VIII, 45; Cisupillavadha 
XX, 78 (according to the scholiast •* lolupa, but “veraurtelt, spoilt" 
would do too) and dullaliya a “delicate" C fol. 271a. 

2) The belief that you can inflame man or woman with a most ardent 
love for your poi'son by means of magic roots always held sway over 
the minds of the people both in India and in other countries, although 
a saying was current in India declaring: “The pj*ocuring of love by the 
might of charms and mots is called treaclicry against a husband". 
PrabaadhaeintSinani p. i91. 

Mnllhim is best taken os an instrum, plur. from mnll (fern.). Moll 
and mOlikS, “healing I'uot, magic root" is also found in Jaina Samderit. 
Uttarqjjh. p. :i43, I. 5 from bottom; p. 021, 1. i. Cp. mnllkarmau = 
raOlakarman, employment of i*uots for niugic purposes". ^Vith the stanza 
cp. Ku^^nlmatam 48: 

Idam eva samullapitam, LllOvati, vijitapai’abhritadbvanitam 
Tava ni^(eshabhujainga\79kar5hanasiddhamanti*a hccaritalj. 
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At this point a vlu5 player came there. He played 
the vinS. Devadatts was pleased and said: “Bravo, lute- 
player, bravo! Brilliant is your art’". Muladeva said: 
“Ah, the people of Ujjeni are too clever; they know 
the difference between beautiful and bad!*’ Devadatta 
said: "Say, what is there defective?” He replied: “The 
bamboo rod [of the vinfi] even is not clear and there is 
something wrong*) with the string”. She said: “How 
do you know?" “I’ll show you!” The vina was handed 
to him; he drew out a little stone from the rod of the 
lute^ and a hair out of the string. Having put it in 
order he began to play. The hearts of Devadatta and 
of her attendants were overpowered. And in the neigh¬ 
borhood there was a female elephant that used to roar*) 
all the time; tills too stood there swaying to and fro, 
with ears hanging down. Devadatta and the lute-player 
were exceedingly surprised. And they thought: “Ah, it 
is Vissakamma in disguise” ^). She honored and dismissed 
the lute-player. Meal time came. Devadatta said: “Call 
the masseur, that we two may bathe”. Miiladeva said: 
“Permit me, I myself shall perform the duty of anointing 
you”, “Do you know that too?” “I don’t know it well; 
but I have stood near those who knew”. Campaka oil 


1) KhTTna, I think, U connected with the root kehi [collatcml kshu]. 
The development of meaning from away, feeble, wanting” to 

“defective, wrong” ie natural. Cp. German fehlen. Khina: khnna ^ hina: 
hdna (bnna is not I'ore in Prakrit). 

3) Note that the vinildand&ka is proverbial for its crookedness. Jatoka 
n, 225, 220, St. m -, II, 252, 1. 24. 

3) Sam + pi forming the causative *samSrayati > samSrei. The diCTe* 
I'eutiation fi-nm saroarpayati in fonn and meaning is noteworthy. 

4 ) Lit., “that had crying (trumpeting) for her character”. 

5) Lit, “Vissnkammlt having a disguised costume (or appearance)”. 
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was brought. He began to anoint her. Her heart was 
enslaved. And she reflected: “Ah, the superabundance 
of acquireineuts! Ah, the incomparable touch of his 
hands! Therefore this must be a man endowed with 
supernatural powers who hides his real form. One of 
his figure does not naturally possess such eminence. 
Therefore I shall make him manifest his veal shape’’. 
She fell at his feet and said to him: “Hear, illustrious 
sir! Just by your matchless qualities one knows you 
to be a most exalted man, affectionate toward those 
who resort to you and superior in gallantry ‘). There¬ 
fore show me your self. My heart is yearning mightily 
for the sight of you”. And when she had urged him 
time and again, MCiladeva laughed a little and removed 
the pill that changed his appearance. He entered his 
own state and was seen shining in splendor like the 
lord of day, bewildering all the people with his beauty 
like the god of love, having a body that abounded in 
the fresh bloom of youtli and in beauty*). DevadattS again 
fell at bis feet, the hairs on her body bristling on ac¬ 
count of joy. And she said: “It is a great kindness”. 
She anointed him with her own hands. They both bathed 
and feasted in great magnificence; she made him put 
on *) divine garments; they sat in exquisite conversation. 
And she said: "Illustrious sir, my heart has not yet 

1) Or, “kindness”. 

2) Concerning the magic pill that changes the form sec my Ds(a- 
kumBiUCiiritam p. 83; Tawney’s Kathnkora pp. diO, Tawney’s Ka- 
thBsaritsSgara II, p. 302; Pimbandhucintilmaiii pp. 105, 100 (hci'e also 
a story which is very similar to Lessing’s tale of the three rings and 
its application in Nathan der Weise). 

3) ParidhBpita ^ parilutviya > pabirflviya (by metathesis). Cp. the 
wellknown YBnfli'asl • VSnTnasI. But I am not sure of the etymology. 
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been moved to love by any other man except by you’*. 
Hence the following saying is trae: 

“Who is not seen with the eyes? With whom 
is there no talk ? But manhood') that delights the 
heart, that is rare. 

“Therefore, to oblige me, you must come here all the 
time”. MQladeva said: “0 woman pleased with excel¬ 
lent qualities, attachment to people like me who come 
from another country and are penniless, is not a splendid 
thing and does not endure. As a rule, too, everybody’s 
love is dependent only on serviceability. So it is said 
“The birds leave a tree whose fruit is spent, the 
cranes a dried-up lake; bees leave a faded flower, 
the deer a burned wood. 

“Courtesans leave a man without money, servants 
a fallen king. Everybody is pleased if his own af¬ 
fairs are being promoted. [In reality] no one is 
dear to another”. 

She said: “One’s own country, or another country — 
that is no reason for noble men. And it is said: 

“Although separated flrom the ocean, the moon 
dwells on the head of Hara. Whereever the ex¬ 
cellent go, there they receive the highest honor ®). 
•Likewise it is thus: Also wealth is vain; of it the 
wise do not think highly, but to excellent qualities only 
are they attached. Furthermore: 

1) “Haahood” U misleadiag, but the nearest approach to the original 
I could Oud for inanussoni. It is exactly the German "Menschentum'*. 

2) Lit., “they are cai’ried on the head". Ilara or ^ira wears the moon 
for a diadem. The moon’s original home (or bii'th-place) is the ocean. 
Cp. also my Da^akumltracaritam p. 222 (note) and with that Pari^ish- 
^pai'van VI, 14G; Lamprochts Alcxanderlicd ed. Kinzcl 2675. 
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‘‘A good man’s speech is worth a thousand pieces, 
the favors') flowing from his love are [worth] a 
hundred thousand, his affection itself surpasses 
a crore. 

“Therefore by all means comply with my request”. He 
consented. A union between them that teemed with 
love was the result. 

One day Devadatta danced before the king; Muladeva 
sounded the tabor. The king was highly gratified with 
her. He granted her a boon. She laid it up in store. 
And Muladeva was excessively addicted to gambling; 
not even his clothes remained. And with conciliating 
words she said to him in a pleasant voice: "Best 
beloved, as the image of the deer’) is the blemish 
of the moon of the full-moon-night, so is the vice 
of gambling of you [who are] the abode of all 
virtues. And it is a hoard of many evils. For thus 
it is: 

“My beloved, do not be devoted to gambling, 
which taints the family, is an enemy of truth, 
causes the people who are to be respected shame 
and sorrow, is an impediment to virtue and des¬ 
tructive of one’s property; which precludes’) libe¬ 
rality and enjoyment and withers son, wife, father, 
and mother, in which one knows neither god nor 
teacher; in which there is neither good work nor 

4) Niryntita, “given as a present*'; see PW* and cp. nij 7 ntaaa, 
“gia”. 

2) The spots of the moon have to the Hindu fancy the semblance of 
a deer (or of a hai'd). 

3) Liu, "is deprived of.” 
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crime, which torments the body, and is the path 
to hell *). 

‘‘Therefore give it up by all means’*. And on account 
of his excessive passion MQladeva could not avoid it. 

And a great merchant's rich*) sou, Ayala by name, 
who had an army of friends, was deeply in love with 
DevadattS. He gave her what she desired and furnished 
her dresses, ornaments, etc. And he bore Muladeva a 
grudge and sought vulnerable points in him. For fear 
of him Mflladeva did not go to her house without 
an opportunity. And her mother said to Devadatta: 
“Daughter, give up Muladeva. There is no use in 
this handsome fellow who has no money. This illus¬ 
trious, liberal Ayala sends you time and again a 
great multitude of things. Therefore make him your 
own with your whole soul. Two swords do not find 
room in one scabbard*); nor does any one eat the 
gleaned ear of com without salt^* Therefore give this 

1) Or, ‘*to low (irofortunate) reincarnations". Rugai includes both trans¬ 
lations. The stanza needs no emoodation. Only for marajju we have to 
write ma rajju, as Jacobi has done on p. t.S8. See Pischel’s Materialien 
sur Kenntnis dcs Apabbraniga Nos. 305,2); 384 ; 385 (hero mam ^ ma); 
387 ; 388; 4224); 442. Rajya (imperat)> rajju. For sosana B has mosana 
(w tnoshana), “robbing", which is not as good from the literary point 
of view. Regarding kalaihkana, “taintiog" see § 002. Panrisana « pra- 
nir^ana; saintitvana • samtnpana; tasmin > tas8im> tasim > tahitp (exacly 
so Apabhram^ 'putrasmin > puttassim> puttasirp puttahim (puttahi). 
Cp. the genitive sg. putrasya > putlossa > puttosa > puttaha (and perhaps 
puttasa> puttasu > puttahu) and the gen. plur. 'putrS^ro > puttaham 
(puttahi). Sec §§ 203, 303 fT; 425. 

2) S 595. 

3) Pmtivirra (from vf, “to cover”) > padiyJtra. Cp. vivr, “to draw out 
of the scabbard”. — SavvappanaySe « sarvSi'panatayil ? 

4) Sila • (ila, lit., “eai'-gleaniog”, metaphorically > gleaned eaio. But 
perhaps (iln is originally a concrete word and the Skt. meaning a derived 
one. Cp. Pari^ishlapoi'van II, 13; Tadetadkbalvalavanakubfaojaoaoibham 
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gambler') the slip”. She said: “I am not exclusively 
devoted to money, mother; my attachment is only for 
excellent qualities’'. Her mother said: “What kind of 
excellent qualities has this gambler?” She said: “Truly 
he is made up entirely of excellent qualities. For: 

“He is steadfast, of a noble heart, an ocean of kind* 
ness, clever in the arts, of pleasant speech, grateful, 
devoted to excellences, conversant with distinction. 
“Therefore I shall not give him up”. Thereupon the 
mother undertook to instruct her by many similes: 
“When one asks for lac, he offers*) some without juice; 
when one desii'es a piece of sugar cane, he offers crushed 
[and pressed cane]; when one begs for flowers, he offers 
merely the stalks”. And being pressed [for an expla¬ 
nation] she said: “As is that, so is this your best beloved. 
And still you do not give him up”. Hevadatta thought: 
“She is foolish; therefore she gives such illustrations”. 

Thereupon she said to her mother one day: “Mother, 
ask Ayala for sugar cane”. And she told him. He bad 
a wagon loaded with it and sent it. Devadatta said: 
“Am I a she-elephant that so much sugar cane of such 
a kind together with the leaves and the branches’) is 

mama. The salt which should make the moi'sel (Dcvadattn) palatable 
to the eater (the lover, Ayala) is love; without that even the beautiful 
Ae^aira pnlls upon the sense. On the other hand, the remark vciy likely 
is intended by the bawd to mean this: You cannot serve both level's; 
and as for living with your deai' Mnladeva, that is nonsense, since he 
lacks tlio salt of human life — money; without that oven love is an 
insipid tiling. 

1) Dytitaknrika > jnynJTriya > jTlyariya. Cp. § i67. 

2) Cp. Pnli panllmcti. 

3) is not connected with dal as Biihlcr thinks (^iyalacchl sub 
voce), but - Skt flTln, “branch, bough”. Cj>. Skt ^ka« Pali dnka, 
Prakrit <jlnya (Ayaramgasuttarn II, 1, 5, § 5). 
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senti” She said: “Daughter he is generous, forsooth; 
therefore he sent it thus. And he thought: “She will 
[be able to] give of it also to others’’". The next day 
DevadattS said to Mahavl: “Friend, say to Maladeva: 
“DevadattS has a craving for sugarcane; therefore send 
me some"She went and told him. And he took two 
stalks of sugar cane; cutting them up') he made of 
them little blocks’) of two inches in size, sprinkled 
them with four spices*), perfumed them a little with 
camphor, split them a trifle from the bottom end*), 
took two new receptacles'), filled them [with the pieces 
of sugar cane], shut them*), and sent them. And Mahavl 
went and delivered them. And Devadatta showed them 
to her mother. And she said: “See the diflTerence between 
men, mother. Therefore I am enamored of these excellent 
qualities". 

1) Cp. nicehoflojjn UvRsagnda^o | 200 (p. il7,1. 2} and Skt. cho^ayasu 

2) Gandi^lt is not and cannot be p.p.p. "durcbduftet" (Jacobi), but ■> 
gandikir, a word that fi'eqncntly occurs in Pali in the meaning ''block”, 
especially in the compound dhammogan^likil, “the executionei'*s block, 
Richtblock” Jirtako I, pp. 150, 151; IV^ p. 176; III, 41, I 44; V, 303, 
1. 24 end stanza 45; II, 124; Vinaya Vol. II, p. 172 (block, bar, ledge; 
miet); 11, p. 110. Cp. Skt. gnn^i, “the trunk of a tree from the root to 
the beginning of tlte branches”. 6an(liyll, “block” we have in Da^avai- 
kliUkasntra Vil, 28; ganijll, “block” in Aym'aragasuttam II, 4, 2, § 11. 

3) This rendering is coi\jeetural. Cp. caturllshana. 

4) MOluhi is ablative eg. of mdla. The bottom ond of a piece of sugar 
cane is called mdla, the top end ptUnta. Paricishtapai'van VII, 120. Less 
prabable is the ti*anslatioD: “Mixed with mCla (asperagus racemosus, 
or some other root or plant). 

5) Jacobi’s maltaga « Josminum sambac does not At The word cor- 
mjwnds to Skt. mallaka (cp. raallikd) and is fi-equently employed also 
in I^Ii. See Cliilders and Tlierlji^tliS 423; Angutt-Kik. Ill, 1^,3; Vinaya 
Vol. I, p. 48. It means “I'eccptacle, vessel” (in our text most probably a box). 

6) piiakkai « Pali thaketi, Skt. sthagayati, “to cover, close, shut”. 
It is probably a denominative from p.p.p. ^hakka (possibly,* though, » 
*8thakyati). See | 22J, 
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Her mother thought: “She is infatuated beyond mea¬ 
sure; she will not give him up of her own accord. 
Therefore I shall employ some scheme, that also this 
lover goes to foreign parts. Then it will be well”. Having 
reflected thus, she said to Ayala: “Announce before her 
a pretended departure of yours for another village. 
Aftenvards, when Muladeva has entered the house, you 
may come with a sufficient number of men and dishonor 
him, so that he, being dishonored, may leave the country. 
So you may stay united ‘). I shall give you notice”. 
And he consented. The next day he did exactly so. He 
depai*ted under the false pretence®) of going to another 
village. And MQladeva entered. Ayala was notified by 
her mother; he came with a great multitude of men, 
and Devadatta saw him come in. And she said to 
Muladeva: “Such is his opportunity; and my mother 
has accepted the money sent by him. Therefore stay 
below the couch for a moment in the meanwhile”. And 
he stayed below the couch. He was noticed by Ayala. 
Ayala sat down on the couch. And he said to her: 
“Get everything ready for the bath”. Devadatta said: 
“Yes. Therefore get up, put the dress on*), that you 
may be anointed”. Ayala said: “Today I have had a 

1) That is, you and UovadatUl tlion may live ia lovo’s union indis- 
turbed. Or docs tho expi'cssion tneau: ^'Therefore act in unison" (cesh^te) ? 

2) Ancnt miha misha see $ 263. The reading of B nibha has the 
same meaning. There is a second, although remoter possibility of deri¬ 
vation: raiha • *roitha, "conllict, conflict with tho truth, lie, sham, 
semblance. Cp. raithuyS and mithyS. 

3) Jacobi’s “cntkleiden" fur niyiupsai I consider to be a blunder. Na¬ 
turally the word means just tho i*cvci*iie. Pi'obubly it seonied to Jacobi 
that the context required his rendering. But Ayala hardly did bathe 
stark naked befure the people although he was in a house of ill-fame 
(as wc would say). Ho woi'c the dress that was customary during that 
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dream, that, even dressed and with anointed limbs, I 
ascended this couch and bathed on it. Therefore make 
my dream come troe’\ Devadatts said: “Will not the 
costly cotton things, the pillow, etc., be ruined He 
said: ‘‘I shall give you others that are more exqui¬ 
site”. Her mother said: “So be it”. Thereupon, sitting 
right there he was anointed, rubbed, and bathed with 
waim water for washing. By that MUladeva, who was 
lying below, was drenched. The men with weapons in 
their hands entered. The mother gave Ayala a sign. 
He seized Muladeva by the hair and said: “Ho there! 
now see if there is any one [who will be] a refuge for 
you”. And when Milladeva looked about him he saw 
that he was enclosed by men who had sharp swords 
in their hands. And he thought: “I cannot escape from 
them and I have to pay him back his hostility. Now 
I am without weapons; so there is no chance for a 
manly deed". And he said: “Do what you please”. 
Ayala thought: “He is known by his appearance already 
to be some excellent man. And misfortunes are easily 
incurred by great men in the saiusSra. And it is said; 

“Who is here always happy? whose bright lot') 

procedure, and a Skt. word for it is vars^i. Tani kumsrain saapayitum 
varKfiin pai*yadhspayat Pai'ici>d>ntparvan T, p. -186. WiUi our pot^I ep. 
po^^ in KarpUramanjarl I, 27. Bear in mind also that nivasana denotes 
an undergarment^ and Wilson’s Vishnu PuiUna III, 139 declares: “A 
man must neither bathe, nor sleep, nor rinse his mouth, whilst naked”. 

1) “As the moon posses by many a cloud and sheds hor loveliness on 
nil of them, but I'emains with none, so is woman and her love”. Thus 
declares Pushkin in his **Gypsie.s”; and the Hindus have a host’of sayings 
in pi’ose and poetry which all dwell on woman’s fickleness in love. 

The MSS. reading is lattbt. Las means “to shine, frolic, appear”, etc. 
A word last! > lattlii, signifying “brightness, joy, good fortune” would 
not be an impossibility. But cch and tth aivi confused numberless times 
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is constant love? whose is there no tripping? say, 
who is not cruslied by fate?" 

And he said to Mfiladeva: “Hear! after you have fellen 
into such a state I'll let you go now. Do just so to 
me too when by the power of destiny I shall at some 
time get into misfortune". 

Thereupon Muladeva went out of the town, sad and 
sombre. “See how I have been outwitted by him I” 
Thinking thus he bathed in a beautiful pond and he 
formed a resolution. He thought: “Let us go to a foreign 
country. Having gone there I shall find some means 
to retaliate on him". He set out toward Beiinfiyada. 
Traveling along through the midst of villages, cities, 
etc., he came to the edge of a forest twelve yojanas 
in extent. And he thought: “If I find another one tra¬ 
veling along even as companion in conversation merely, 
I shall cut through this forest pleasantly". Afterashoi*t 
time there came a phakka ’) Brahman of distinguished 


in tho Jaina books. So Jacobi’s emendation most probably is perfectly in 
order, and in all likelihood the translation, **WhoKc good luck is constant 
loTo” would be open to no objection. Possible, though less probable, is 
the following ti*an8lation of the second j^dn: '*For whom docs Good 
Fortune cherish an abiding love (lit., make love firm^ enduring)”. Thirst 
might be «■ sthirilynyati, as vimhSt is — visinSyayati ZDMQ p. 277, 
1. 25. See § 55S, and for pimma 90. 

1) Also Pischel takes (jbakkn as (closed, close-fisted) aiggai*dly, sUngy”, 
and he connects it with (lliakkai (§ 221). This etymology is very capti¬ 
vating, and still I consider it wrong. I think that ptkka, ^hakka and 
tjhakka cannot bo torn apart and that these words denote a kind of 
people (tribe). Sec my Kshemendra’s Samayamstj’iks, note to III, 33 
(p. 33). And now Prof. Zochariae kindly refers me to Kern in Indischc 
Studien, Vol. 14, p. 39G. I sec that this great scholar anticipated iny 
remm'ks on pmkka and kerS^ika by many, many years. Internal evidence 
also speaks against the usual opinion. From a literary point of view it 
would be a must awkward tliiug if our tale introduced tlie “Niggardly 
Bmliman” nnd s{>oke of him constantly in tlie w'ay this is being done. 
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appearance and goodly to look upon and provided with 
a box ') containing provisions for the journey. And 
Muladeva asked him: “Ho, doctor, do you have far to 
go?’* He said: “On the other side of the forest there 
is a place, Viranihana by name: to that I shall go. But 
whither are you bound ?” The other said; *To Beniiayada”. 
The doctor said: “Then come, let us go ahead’*. There¬ 
upon both started to go. And traveling along they saw 
a fine lake at the time of midday. The jphakka said: 
“Hear, let us rest a moment”. They went to the lake 
and washed their hands and feet. MQladeva went into 
the shade of a tree *) that stood on the bank. The phakka 
untied his box of provisions and took out barley meal 
in a bowl. This he moistened with water and fell to 
eating. Muladeva thought: “That is just like the Brahman 
caste, whose principal characteristic is hunger’). So he 
will give me of it afterwards”. But when the doctor 
had eaten, he tied his box and started to go. Muladeva 
started after him, thinking: “He will surely give me 
something in the afternoon**. Then too he ate just in 
the same way; gave him nothing. He traveled on in 
the hope: “He will give me something tomorrow’*. And 
while they strode on night came. Thereupon they stepped 
out of the road') and went to sleep under a fig tree. 


1) *‘Knap9ack” for thaijrs (Jacobi) seems a little too fai* remoTcd from 
stliagiko, “a box (for betel)'’. Tbe word probably connects -with sthog, 
‘*to shut” (a meaning of the root that is very common in I^li and 
PrRkrit). 

2) Or, “shadow of trees”. 

3) Lit., “Just of such kind is the Brahman caste having hunger for 
its chief thing (preeminent feature)”. — For uUei see § Hi. 

4 ) Nom. *vartmS > va^U, which then goes over to the feminines (vatpE 
looks exactly like mSiS). Cp. Onims, Era. p. 63,1. 25; tambimE (fern.) s 
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At break of day they set out again; at noon they halted 
after the same fashion. In the same way the phakka 
ate; gave him nothing. Nevertheless ’) Milladevathought 
on the third day: “We have almost entirely cut through 
the forest. Therefore he will surely give me something”. 
Meanwhile he did not even then give him anything. 
They came out of the wood. The roads of the two 
became separated. Thereupon the doctor said: “Sir, this 
is your road; but this is mine. Therefore do you travel 
by that. Muladeva said: “Listen doctor! I have arrived 
by reason of your supematuiul power. So MQladeva is 
my name. If it come to pass that you sometime need 
me somehow*), then come to Bennayada. And what is 
your name?” The phakka said: “Saddhada; according to 
the nickname given me by the people Nigghinasamma=*) 
is my name”. Thereupon the doctor started out for his 
village, and Mdladeva toward Bennayada. 

On the way he saw a settlement. He entered there 
for alms. He wandered through the whole village, but 
got sour gruel, nothing else. He went toward a pond. 
At this juncture he saw a great ascetic with body dried 
up by penance, and of great dignity, enter in order 

*Ulinriman, Qftudftvfthft H40, and end of § 401. — “bowl”, may 

be derived from vartika (vartikl) “rounded Teasel”, although tliii meaning 
is not found in Skt. Cp. va^4<^niugga C fol. .^12a. 

1) Jilva also means “iudessen” (i. e. “da” and “donnoch”, howeter). 
Cp. ZDMG. Vol. 42, p. 501, 1. 30 ; 502, 1. 21. With nicchinna a«JaTl and 
chijjai (1. 16) cp. Kick, Sa^rosage p. 0, 1. 42 bhanjanto tlialaselavane, 
which does not mean “temichtend", but “durchschneidend, durquorend”, 
possibly “ein Strombett brechend”. 

2) So if we are guided by Jacobi. But botli the natural meaning of 
sijjhai and the Brahman’s subsequent action rather point to; “If at any 
time any design of mine succeed (if I pi'osper) then, etc.” 

3) About equivalent to “Priest Pitiless”. 
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to break a fast of one month. And when Muladeva had 
seen him the hairs of his body bristled with joy and 
he thought: “Ah, fortunate and happy am I into whose 
range of sight this great ascetic has come at this time. 
Therefore at all events *) I shall prosper. And also: 

*As a wish-yielding tree in the desert, as a rain 
of gold in the house of a poor man, as a king of 
elephants in the elephants* stable *), so is this great- 
souled saint here**. 

And furthermore: 

•Purihed by insight*) and knowledge; attentive 
to the five great vows*); steadfast; endowed with 
patience, gentleness, and uprightness; excelling on 
account of emancipation; delighting in study, medi¬ 
tation, and self-mortification; having a clear mind; 
possessed of the five samiti virtues; guarded in the 
threefold way; having no property; free from the 
attachments of the householder ....** *), 

This monk is an excellent receptacle. Therefore: 

•One’s property put as grain into such a recep¬ 
tacle which is a good field, and irrigated with the 
water of a pure disposition*), brings forth endless 
fruit here and in the next world’*. 

1) Separate avassa from bhaviyavvam. 

2) Or, “the Can^sla’s house”? — Concerning mahappS see § 277. 

3) Or perhaps rather “faith”, one of the tbi'ee “jewels” (which are 
knowledge, faith, life [WandelJ). 

4 ) The flve gi'oat vows together with their clauses are laid down in 
AySramgasuttam II, 15, I, 1 IT. (p. 131 IT. in Jacobi’s edition, translated 
in SBE. Vol. 22> 

5) Or, “to the householder”, a thing also forbidden to the Jaina monk* 
— The original also has neither subject nor predicate. It is a quotation 
torn out fi'om some book. 

6) Ky rendering of lesa is rather inadequate. But technical terms are 
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*‘So how should there be room for hesitating') here? I 
shall give him this sour gruel. For this is an illiberal 
village, and this great-souled one after making a call*) 
in a few houses will turn back. But I shall wander 
through it two or three times; then I shall get some¬ 
thing again. Another, a second village is near; so I 
shall offer him all this [sour gruel]”. Thereupon he 
made a low obeisance and handed the holj man the 
sour gruel. And the monk, who was aware of his ex¬ 
cellent state of soul and who knew the extreme purity 
of the thing offered and of everything connected with 
it*), said: “Man of pious character, give me a little”. 
And he held out his bowl. And he gave the sour gruel, 
growing in perfection’). And he said: 

“Blessed indeed are the men who have sour gruel 
when a monk breaks his fast”. 


hal'd to translate. The iesa are treated in Uttarajj. XXXIV. This fanciful 
doctrine of the Jainas almost looks like a queei* perversion of tiie three 
gunas of the SaAkhja pliilosophj. Two times three is six, and also all 
the other amplifications would accoi'd well with the spint displayed by 
Jinism in the adaptation of matenal taken over. Cp. also my book 
Kshcracndms SamayamBtrika. p. XXI, note. 

1) AlociyB, German “Bedenken”. 

2) DarisBva, an interesting noun from the causat. dari^vei, “to cause 
to see” (cp. English to see « to visit, call on”, and Skt. melSpa(ka), 
evidently a Pi'Skritism and as such used especially by Jaina wi'itcrs). 

3) Something ofrci*cd to a Jaina monk must be pure in I'egard to davva 
(dravya, substance, the thing itselO; khetta (kshetro, phaee, the monk 
may not go beyond a certain limit in his begging tour); ksla (time, he 
must beg at a certain time of the day), and bhBva (disposition, tendency, 
aim of the giver). Rules for the monk are laid down, for instance, in 
the KalpasUti'a and in the AySi'aipgasuttain, both translated by Jacobi 
in the 22^ volume of the Sacred Books of the East. 

4) Or, “excellence, preeminence". There is no necessity for supplying 
anything. Thirty-four ati^aya are ascribed to the Ai'bats. These cannot 
be intended here. 


14 
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At this point a deity traveling through the air *), devoted 
to holy ascetics, and pleased with the devotion of MC- 
ladeva said; ''Son MQladeva, you have done a beautiful 
thing. Therefore ask by means of the last half of this 
stanza what you would like; that 1 may bring it all 
about'’. Muladeva said: 

"The courtesan Devadatta, a thousand elephants, 
and a kingdom”. 

The deity said: “Son, live free from anxious thought. 
Surely by the might of the holy ascetic’s feet you will 
in a short time obtain it [all]”. Muladeva said: “Reverend 
lady, that is so”. Thereupon, having wowhipped the holy 
sage, he returned; but the sage went into the public 
garden. Muladeva got other alms. He ate, set out toward 
Bennayada, and arrived there in due course. 

He went to sleep outside in the travelers' shed. And 
in the last watch of the night he had a dream: “The 
full-orbed moon in all her pure lustre entered my belly”. 
Another one of the ragged beggars also had the very 
same dream, and he told the beggars. Then one of them 
said: “You will get today a very big cake rich with 
ghee and sugar”. Muladeva thought: “They do not know 
the real import of the dream”, and said nothing. The 
beggar went for alms and received a cake, just as in¬ 
dicated, from the mistress of a house. And he was 
delighted and reported it to the beggars. But Muladeva 
went to a garden. There he won the good will of the 
garland-maker*) by assisting him in picking flowers. 
He gave [Muladeva] flowers and fruits. These he took, 

1) Lit, “tlirough the interval of the heaven”. 

2) The gaiiicDer, florist. 
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made himself clean, went to a scholar in the science 
of dreams, and made him a low obeisance. And he 
asked [the teacher of dream lore] for information about 
his welfare and health ^). [And he gave him the flowers 
etc.] The interpreter of dreams too addressed him with 
great respect and asked him what he wanted. And 
Muladeva joined his hands’) and told him the story 
of his dream. And the professor said with joy: “I will 
tell you the fruit of the dream' in an auspicious hour: 
today meanwhile be my guest”. Maladeva agreed. He 
bathed and feasted in sumptuous fashion. And after the 
meal the professor said to him: "Son, I have’) a most 
splendid daughter here; therefore do you marry her 
from regard to me’\ Milladeva said: ''Father, why do 
you make a man your son-in-law whose family and 
character you do not know?" The professor said: “Son, 
by one’s conduct already one’s family, though untold, 
is known”. And it is said: 

“Conduct declares the family, speech declares the 
country, fluttering flurry declares love, appearance *) 
declares what one eats”. 

“Likewise: *) 

“Who produces fragrance in the lotus flower, and 
sweetness in the sugar cane, and -graceful sport in 
fine elephants, and well-bread demeanor in those 
who have been born in noble families ? 

1) That 18 , he oekcd him: “How do you do”. 

2) The DhStupS^ha eontaios the root jud, jut, "to bind”. With that, 
I think, oup jodei connects. But the form of the root a« given by the 
DhatupSVha is the Piilknt of *yut yu, "to unite, to join”. Cp. ei: eit; 
(dyu): dyut; (vp)* 

S) Lit., "I have got”. But ep. Appendix. 

A) Or, "the body”. 5j Or, "Thus it i$'\ 
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*‘0r rather: 

“If there be excellent qualities, what of family 
then! The man of excellent qualities indeed has 
no concern with family. A stainless family is even 
a grievous stain for those who are destitute of 
good qualities”. 

By such and similar speeches he made him consent 
and marry [her] in an auspicious hour. And he told 
him the fruit of the dream: “Within seven days you 
will be king”. And hearing this he became joyful in 
mind. And he stayed there in pleasant ease. And on 
the fifth day he went outside of the city and sat down 
in the shade of a Campaka tree. 

Now the king in that city had died sonless. Then 
the five divine thjngs ') were deputed. After roaming 
about in the middle of the city, they went out; they 
came to Muladeva. He was seen in the shade that did 
not shift*). Having seen him the elephant trumpeted, 
the steed neighed, the golden pitcher sprinkled him, 
the chowries fanned him, and the parasol stood over 
him. Thereupon the people uttered cries of “Hail, Hail!” 
The elephant lifted him on its back; he was brought 
into the city and installed by the ministers of state 
and the vassals. And a deity in the expanse of the 

1) “The ftve insignia of royalty” (Jacobi) is hardly correct. For wiUi 
tlie Jainas too these are: Sword, parasol, crown, shoes, cbowincs. Aup^ 
pltikasHtra § 19, 54 But here (as in Hemacandi-a's story of king Nanda 
refeired to already) we have: Elephant, steed, golden pitcher, chowTi^ 
parasol. Op. note 3) p. 131 and add. F. A. Steel, TaJesof the Punjab p. 131. 

2) In regard to this pbeuoincnon, wbicb also has European parallels, com¬ 
pare LalitavisUm cd. Ufmann pp. 132,134; Rnghuvaipca XII, 21 ;Ta^eyU 
Prabandhaciatllmani p. 101; Haberlandt, Der indischeGeistp. 38; Di^a- 
vadSna (ed. Cowell* & Neil) p. 391; Alabaster, Wheel of the Law p. 118. 
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heavens said: *‘Hear! hear! this is a most mighty king, 
Vikramaraja by name, who is a perfect master of all 
arts and whose body is inhabited by a divinity'). There¬ 
fore I shall not forgive him who abides not in his 
commandments". Thereupon the whole train, the vassals, 
the counsellors, the family priests, and other men, be¬ 
came submissive*) to his rule. And thereafter he lived 
enjoying brilliant pleasures of the senses. He entered 
into intercourse with Viyaradhavala, the lord of UjjenT; 
most intimate mutual friendship sprang up forthwith *). 

Now, when Devadatta had seen such an insult to 
Mtiladeva she was extremely disaflfected toward Ayala. 
Thereupon she upbraided Ayala: “Sir, I am a prostitute, 
but I am notyour legal wife*). Nevertheless you demean 
yourself that way when you stay in my house. There¬ 
fore do not trouble *) yourself about me anymore". Having 
spoken thus she went into the presence of the king. 
And she fell down at his feet and said to him: “Oo 
me a favor in virtue of that boon [which you granted 
me formerly and which I forbore to ask then, reserving 
it for a future occasion]”. The king said: “Speak; the 

i') The tang ft'oid shown by the Jainas in using celebrated names of 
Hindu history and cun'ent talcs for their own purposes is simply wonderful. 
Their fancy shrinks back fram nuUiing in the way of ti'ansforming tlie 
material they appropriate. So it is not at all surprising that the Salomon 
and llarun al Hashid of Indian stoiyland, King Yikrama, the thirty* 
two tales of whose throne also vrei'c favorites with the Jainas, is dealt 
with in the manner of our narrative. Cp. PrabandhocintSmani (Tawney) 
p. 2 ff. 

2) Vihea — vidheya. 

3) Put the comma (or a period) before java. 

4) Literally, “family-house wife”, a woman of good family, married 
to a man and bound to be faithful to him; about the sameoskulavadbtl, 
kulS&ganS, “a respectable woman, a viKuous wife”. 

5) Khidyati > khgjai; from this pi'cscnt stew our gerundiv. 
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favor to you is done already. What else are you going 
to say?" Devadattfi said: “Then/ 0 lord, no other man 
save Milladeva is to be forced on me ‘)* This Ayala must 
be forbidden to come to my house”. The king said: 
“Very well; as it pleases you. But, tell me, what now 
is this busiDess?" Thereupon it was told by Mfihavl. 
The king became incensed against Ayala. And he said: 
“What! this city has these two jewels; and these he 
ill-treats *) shamefully!" Thereupon Ayala was summoned, 
beaten and thus spoken to: “Sirrah, are you king here 
that you demean yourself in such a way? Therefore 
look about for protection now! I’ll make you lose your 
life". DevadattS said: “Lord, why should you kill this 
Pariah ? *) Therefore let him go”. The king said .* “Sirrah, 
in accordance with the words of this most illustrious 
lady you are now released; but expiation [of the crime] 
will come about only through his being brought here"*). 
Then he fell at his feet and went out of the king’s 
court. He set about to search for him in all directions 
and still he found him not. Thereupon on account of 


1) Lit, “mil* anxubefehlea". 

2) is nothing wi'ong in khallkarei (for which Jacobi would sub¬ 
stitute khilikarei). — Concerning the high esteem in which the courtesan 
was held in Ancient India, see the Introduction to my Da^akumSracai'itam 
p. 40 sqq. and my Kshemendra’s SamayamStrika pp. IX sqq. 

3} Pratiskabdha « pratitstabdha. **Stabdha" means “sti^*. So paiii- 
khodda * made a '^stilT*, killed? Following the Skt meaning of pra- 
tiskabh we would have to translate: "What of checking Cpunishing)such 
a Ciindalar i. e. he is even beneath your interference with him. *Quna- 
kapQca > xunahajAya, "cine who cooks (and eats) dogs, a Painah”. 

4) Lit, "purification". Jacobi olTers "volst&odige Verxeibung", which 
suits neither the context, nor the usual sense of the word very well. 
The king has in no way forgiven Ayala’s misdeed. He is in the monarch’s 
eyes a punishable criminal till he produces MQladevo. 
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this very deficiency*) he loaded ships with goods and 
sailed for Persia. 

Kow Muladeva sent a letter and presents to Devadattfi 
and to this king. And he said to the king: “I cherish 
a great attachment to this DevadattS; so, if she likes, 
or you please, then do me a favor; send her!” There¬ 
upon the king said to the royal doorkeepers: “Hear, 
what is this? Rave such words been caused to be written 
by VikramarSja? Is there any difference between me 
and him? His is even this whole kingdom; how much 
more Devadatta. Let her only d^ire it”. Thereupon 
Devadatta was called. The affair was stated. “Therefore, 
if you please, go to him”. She said; “Your most gra¬ 
cious command is the wish of my heart*) after I have 
been granted permission by you”. Thereupon being 
honored with great riches, she was sent and went. And 
Muladeva conducted her into the city with great pomp. 
And it became mutually one realm for them. Muladeva 
lived together with her, enjoying the pleasures of the 
senses, engrossed with making and worshipping temples 
and images of the Jinas. 

Now that Ayala having made much money in Persia 
and having loaded a ship with magnificent goods, came 
to Beniiayada; and he lodged outside [of the city]. He 
asked the people: “By what name is the king here 
called?” They told him: “By the name of Vikrama- 
raja”. Thereupon he filled a dish with coins, gold, and 

1) 'Uaiinan, uom. tmimS becomes a femitiine UnimS and means ‘‘the 
state of one who is deprived of something, who is deficient, inferior, 
weaker, incapable (perhaps also, sickened, depi-essed, dem etwos fehlt)”. 

2) Lit., “youi* great favor is conducive to —, piXKlucUve of desire, 
becomes a desire with me who am pei'mitted by you” 
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pearls *) and went to see the king. The king had a seat 
given to him. He sat down and was recognized [by 
Muladeva]; but Ayala did not know him. The king asked: 
“Whence has the great merchant come?’’*) He said: 
“From Persia”. On being honored by the king Ayala said: 
“Lord, send an overseer ®) to inspect my goods”. Then 
the king said: “I come niyselp\ Then the king went 
together with the appraiser and was shown the wares 
in the ships, consisting of conches, betel nuts, sandal 
wood, aloe, Bengal madder etc. And the king asked in 
the presence of the appraiser: “Hear great merchant, 
is it just so much?” He said: “Your M^esty, it is just 
80 much”. The king said: “Give the great merchant 
half, but weigh in my presence”. The appraiser weighed 
the goods in the bale'). By means of the weight, ot 
kicks, and of piercing with an instrument for this pur* 
pose most precious wares were discovered, that were put 
inside the madder etc. The king had the bales opened *), 
and when they were thoroughly examined, there w'as 

1) Or, **with -wrought gold, unwrought gold and poai'ls". See Hoernle's 
UvSsogadasSo II, p. iS, note 22; Uttaiwjjh. p. 296 (comm, to IX, 46). 

2) Read set^hl with the MSS. and ep. p. I. 2 of Era. 

3) With uvarima cp. Skt pa^cima, agi'ima; PSli purattbima, bot^hima; 
PrSki'it purumilla (Qaudavaha 1093), i. e. purima > puruma + ilia, 
and see § 602. 

4) Or, “in the bundle”. This meaning is clear fi'om the context. There 
is a root cul, “to raise”; so perhaps culya > colla “heap”, etc. Or maybe 
the word means “bag, sack”. If so, the derivation might ^.colya > colla, 
from cola, “cloth”. For merchants hiding spoons of gold in sacks of 
madder^ cp. Prabandhacintamani p. 1C6. Concerning pafiakula see ib. 
p. 18. Perhaps the best rondenng of pancaula would have been “ofllcer 
of the finances”. 

As to colla, ep. also nicola, “case, bag”, dealt with in the note to 
stanza 212 of Agadadatia, and Appendix. 

5) The connection points to ibis meaning of ubkhellSviya. Connected 
with the root kit, “to throw, ut -{- kil to throw open"? 
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seen in one place gold, in another silver *), in another 
goods of great value consisting of gems, pearls, corals 
etc. And having seen that, he was indignant and gave 
command to his men: “Zounds! bind this manifest thief". 
And he was bound by them, while his heart went pi¬ 
tapat^). And baying given him over to the guards, the 
king went 'into his palace. 

And he was led by the chief of the guards into the 
king’s presence. And when the king saw him firmly 
bound he said: “Belease him! release him!" He was 
released by the others. The king asked him: “Do you 
know me”; He said: “Who should not know the great 
princes of men who are famed over the whole earth?" 
The king said: “Enough of speaking civilities! Tell me 
frankly, do you know me?" Ayala said; * Your majesty, 
I do not quite know you". Thereupon the king had 
DevadattS called; she came like a peerless Apsaras, 
wearing ornaments on all her limbs*). Ayala knew her. 
He was very much ashamed in his heart. And she said: 
“Hear! this is that Maladeva to whom you said that 
time: “May you do me also a service some day when by 
the dispensation of fate 1 have got into misfortune". So 
this is the opportunity. And now the king, who is so 
tender to humble and afflicted people, has released you, 
although you have incurred danger of property and 
life". When he had heard this he was abashed in his 
mind, and saying: “It is great grace", he fell at the feet 

1) Ruppa may also i^epresent rukmao (§ 277). If tliat should be mcaat 
here, it would be tho same as liirunya, ‘‘wi'ought gold" (or, gold coin). 

2) Cp. dhagaddhogiti, Pari{:ish^|>arvaa XI, 156. 

3) See the gorgeous description of the Apsarases in Aupapitikaa. 
§38. 
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of the king and of Devadatta. And he said: ^*So let the 
* lord forgive me that disdainful oppression which ^,Rfihu- 
like, inflicted on your majesty at that time, you who 
cause all the people peaceful bliss, who shine in all the 
arts, and who are of stainless nature, thus resembling 
the full moon'). In his anger at the trouble inflicted 
on you the great king does not grant me entrance into 
Ujjenl”. Milladeva said: “I have already forgiven you 
to whom the queen has shown her fevor”. Thereupon 
he again fell at the feet of the two out of supreme 
respect. And Devadatta had him bathed and clad in 
most costly raiment; the king bestowed gifts on him’). 
He was sent to Ujjenl. At the request of king Milladeva 
Viyfiradhavala pardoned him. 

Nigghiiiasamma too came to Bennayada when he heard 
that Muladeva was established in regal power. And he 
saw the king. And in homage to the “invisible” the king 
gave that very village ’). Having made a low obeisance 
and declared: “It is a great kindness”, he went to the 
village. 

Now that beggar heard: “Muladeva too has dreamed 
just such a dream as I. But by virtue of complete 
absorption in the idea he has become king”. He thought: 

1) The opithetfi have a double bearing. Thei'efore nisesokalasohiya as 
)‘cfciTing to the moon means "shining with all her digits*'. 

2) Oi* perhaps better, "remitted the duty" (erliess ihni die Abgabe). 
l)Su has that meaning in the modern -vernacular. In line i4 kareha 
sc^thissa addhodanam » fix half of the duty for the merchant (make 
him pay only half of the duty?). 

3) Ho made Nigghinasamma lord of tho village in which Nigghina- 
samma lived. — Adrlsb^L, "the invisible", in Skt. means: "virtue or vice 
08 the eventual cause of pleasure or pain". Jacobi says: "adi^lha « dharma", 
"das Gutc". 
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shall go where there is milk and, having drunk that, 
1 shall sleep, so that I may dream that dream again”. 
Maybe he dreamed it: but there is no light to be got 
from man’). 

1) Tliis arch remark is a rare bit of choice humor. It may mean so 
much. Taken by itself the dictum: **Ka mnnusTto vibhasS”, ‘^tho'o is no 
light to be obtained from man”, embodies a giand and profound thought. 

Nor any light 

Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes. 

Or any searcher know by human mind; 

Veil after veil will lift, still thcro must bo 
Veil upon veil behind. 

Sir Kdwin Arnold’s ^Light of Asia”. 

Less probable, 1 think, is the rondering: “Ho may even (perhaiut) 
dream it”. With api cp. the Gorman “aucli” in such sentences. 

Vibhusa would be the same in Skt. 
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MANDIYA'). 


In the city of Bennayada a tailor, Mandiya by name, 
was addicted to taking other men’s property. And 
declaring among the people: “I have a bad disease*) 
he was always besmeared with moist salve in the region 
of the knee, tied a bandage around *), and thus lived 
on his tailor’s art in the king’s highway. And also when 
he walked, he walked some way or other with weari¬ 
some effoi*t, his foot being supported by means of a 
staff. And at night he dug a hole in tbe walls of houses 
and took a multitude of things. — Near the city, in 
a part of the garden, there was an underground dwel- 
liug — there he deposited them. And there lived bis 
sister, a maiden. In the middle of that underground 
dwelling there was a well. And every accomplice whom 

1) Tlic Sanskrit version is found in Uttarajjh. p. tOO. TuimSya I Lave 
connected with tunnavn^'o. But Jncobi's “beggar” is probably right. 

2) Read with the MSS. gatla • gada. If wo accepted Jacobi’s emen¬ 
dation we would have to ti'anslate: *'l have a bad boil (tumor)". Ac¬ 
cording to tlio dtpika lie even claimed that he had a number of them. 
It reads: padayor me gAi)(.lanlti vadan. Uttarajjh. p. 100, I. 7. There is 
just a liare possibility that gada derives ftxtm gad to run (used of 
liquids). That would amount to; “I have a bad running sore". 

3) Lit., “cloth for a wound (a sore)". Read w*itb A6: jSnudese niccara 
eva addavalevalitto. Jacobi’s text would mean: “Declaring among the 
people by means of the region of his knee always besmeared with moist 
salve: “1 have a bod tumor", and having a bandage tied about it, ho 
lived, etc." Or, “Declaring among the people: “1 have a bad boil" and 
being, by means of his knee always besmeared with mq^st salve, a man 
who has a bandage tied about". Both ideas would be a little strange. 
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that thief enticed by means of money and brought there 
as carrier of [stolen] goods, his sister bade sit down 
on a seat placed there previously near the pit; and 
taking bold of his feet under the pretext') of washing 
them she hurled him into that well. Thereupon he 
perished. Thus the time went by while the tailor rob¬ 
bed the town. The thief-catchers could not catch him. 
Thereupon there arose much clamor in the city. And 
Muladeva was king there, who had become such in the 
manner already mentioned. And the affair of the burglar 
was told him by the citizens as follows; "It is a long 
time that some burglar has been stealing here in the 
city. And nobody can catch him. Therefore employ some 
means”. Then he appointed another chief of the city 
guards; he too could not catch the thief. Then MQladeva 
himself went out during the night, having put on*) 
dark-colored habiliments^). While Muladeva, not being 
known'), lay down and remained in a shed this thief 
Mandiya came and said: “Who stays here?” Muladeva 
said: “I, a beggar”. He said: “Come I will make you 
a man". Mctladeva got up. A hole was bored [by the 
thief] into the house of a rich man. The thief brought 
out a multitude of valuable things and laid them on 
Mtiladeva. They started for the outskirts of the city. 
Muladeva went before, the thief behind with sword 

<) Lit, “under color”. 

2) PrSviinimi (ni-claes for nu-closs) > pBvunKmi > pounlltni. Seo 

502—505 and E. UQUer, The Pali Lnuguage p. i05. 

3) or course, the dark-colored dress of Hindu thieves and other people 
who prowl about at night is used for the same reason as tlie gi*eea 
suit of hunters (which is eustomai'j also iu India). Raghuvamfa IX,51). 

4) I 54a 
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dx-awn. They came to the underground dwelling. The 
thief began to bury these valuables. And he said to 
his sister: “Wash the feet of this guest”. She bade him 
sit down on the seat put down near the brink of the 
well. She took hold of his foot under the pretence of 
washing it and thought: “I'll push him into the well”. 
Since his feet were extremely delicate, she knew: “This 
is some man who formerly enjoyed kingly power; his 
limbs are weakly”'). Pity arose in her. Thereupon she 
made a sign to him at his feet: “Fly!” “Do not let 
yourself be killed”. After that he fled. She made an 
outcry: “He has fled! he has fled!” Mandiya drew his 
sword and followed *) on the road. Muladeva, seeing that 
he was extremely near to him on the king’s highway, hid ’ 
behind a linga of <J!iva on the square. The thief thought: 
“This is the man”, cleft that linga of Qiva in twain 
with his sword, that was shaped like a heron’s beak 
returned, and went into the undergroxmd dwelling. 
Having staj^ed there over night he went outside from 
there at the break of day. In the middle of tlie market 


1) Vibaliya fi*om vihalct * vihvalayati. Seo §§ 200, 332 and cp. nhcna = 
Shvayana; pahena prahrayana (A.ynramfni^iutL'iin II, I, 4 § 1). 

2) Ologga avalagna, “hanging to, clinging to". IIo stuck to him 
on the road (er heftetc sich au seine Fci'sen). 

3) 1 translate according to Jacobi. Cp. Pai‘ivishtn))ar\'an VI, 204: 

Cirasaingopitam kaAka — 
maylm Sdilya kartrikflm 
pracchannllm dkarayamasa 
sa jighamsur Udnyinam. 

In yi, 21C Uemacandra calls the same weapon kaAkakai'trika, which is 
more intelligible. Also kaAkamaya may perhaps mean “made like a heron 
(i. e. like a heron’s beak)”, but as we find also kaAkalohainayakhadga 
(for instance, in Uttai'ojjh. p. 194, 1. 4) the correct rendering would 
rather seem to be “made of kaAka*iron”. Still tlicre is a possibility that 
this kind of iron owes its origin to the difficulty presented by kankamaya. 
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place he worked at his tailor's trade. The king had 
him called by his men. He thought: “That man clearly 
was not killed, and surely it must be the king”. He 
was brought by the men. The king rose in greeting, 
honored him, bade him sit down on a seat, addressed 
many pleasant words to him, and then said: “Give me 
your sister to wife”. He gave her and she was married 
by the king. And the king gave him objects of enjoy* 
ment. When a few days had elapsed the king said to 
Mandiya: “I need money". He gave him a heap of 
money. He was honored by the king. On another day 
he was asked again; and again he gave. And the king 
paid this thief exceeding honor and respect. After this 
fashion he made him give*) everything [that he had 
taken]. The king asked his sister. She declared: “That 
is all his wealth". Thereupon having caused all that 
wealth to be given [back to the rightful owners] in 
conformity with a list previously communicated, he 
had Mandiya impaled. 

4) An intci’osting causative with double-paya, i. e. ‘dapayati > davci; 
•da^payati > davSvei. — With this stoiy compare Devendra N. Dass, 
Sketches of Hindoo Life (London 1887) pp. 151-^. 
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AGALADATTAO. 


King Jiyasattn in TJjjen! had a charioteers Amoharaha 
by name; his wife was Jasamatl. She had a son, Aga* 
ladatta by name. And when he was still in his childhood, 
his father passed away. And one day he questioned his 
mother who was continually weeping*). At his pressing 
request she declared as follows: “This charioteer Amo- 
hapahari has stepped into the dignity that belonged 
to your father. Seeing such a painful thing before my 
very eyes and that you have not acquired the sciences, 
I am exceedingly grieved”. He said: “Is there anyone 
who will teach me?" She said: “There is a friend of 
your father’s in Kosambi, Dadhappihari by name”. He 
went to Kosambi. He saw DadhappShari, a teacher who 
was an expert in archery*), with the sword, and in 

1) See UttAingjli. pp. 182— iSi anti ep. JStaka N*'. 163. Both this prose 
Torsion and the metilcal form of the talc (Ers. pp. G8sqq.) have been 
translated into Italian by Ambrogio BalHoi (AgatjladattA, Fircnxo 1903), 
Bly own translation w*as finished long befora I received Ballini’s booklet. 
But in the notes 1 added his interpretation of several piussoges. 

2) Ueod royarnSnini. The dipiku al>io is in favor of this emendation. 
It tells us: So nbhlkshnajp rudatlin inltturain drish^vil pricchati: Matnr, 
Tfiroin viirain kiin i^xlishi? 

8) Isattha is neither ishvasli'a(Ijcumann, Jacobi), nor iKliuv^><U'a (Ptschel 
§§ 117, 148X hut ‘ishvastiya. In l^nli we have isxnttlio • ishvostra 
(one who has the ori'ow for his weapon, arelier), which is « issasa (also 
in mahis^so, “great archer"', Thci*agntha1210)..l8sattho occurs in&Iilindap. 
pp. 305. 418, 40. From that with the suRi.\ ya we get issatthani, 
“archery". Anguttura-Nik. Voi. Ill, p. 225u 
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ti’aveling by chariot. By him he was perfected, as il 
he had been his own son, in archery, in throwing the 
disc against the enemy's disc, in the use of engine 
missiles, and in other accomplishments. 

When he had mastered the sciences he went one day 
with the permission of his teacher to the court of the 
king in order to show his proficiency. And there he 
exhibited eveiything just as he had been taught, how 
to hold the sword and the shield, and other acquire¬ 
ments. The hearts of all the people were ravished. The 
king said: ^‘This is nothing wonderful’” And he was 
not surprised at all. And he said: *‘What, what shall 
I give youP). He answered respectfully: “Lord, if you 
do not give me your approbation, what is the use of 
another gift?” 

At this very place and time the king was requested 
by his subjects in the city: “In the city of the beloved 
of the gods^) breaking into houses has not been heard 
of before. And now carrying away of valuable things and 
theft is being commited by some one. Therefore indeed 
may the beloved of the gods deign to guard the city”. 

’ Thereupon the chief of the city guards was commanded 
by the king: “Do you bring it about that they are caught 
within seven days’'. Hearing this, Agaladatta reckoned: 
“This is a chance for me to go”, and respectfully spoke 
to the king as follows: “Within seven days I shall 
bring them to your feet, 0 lord”. And the king agreed 
to these words and gave him permission, saying: “Do so’*. 

Thereupon he departed from the king’s court with 

1) Or pei’liaps, *‘How now? What shall I give you?” 

2) Plur. n^jeetatis. The king is meant. Cp. § 111. 
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glad and rejoicing heart. And be reflected as follows: 
“Bad men and thieves prowl about In dramshops and 
other such places, concealed by vaiious dresses and signs 
[of other professions]. Therefore I shall explore these 
places myself and by means of spies”. Having had them 
explored, he went out of the city, and when he had 
hastened out, he sat down and remained in a place 
under a mango tree of cool shade, clad in ragged and 
dirty garments, pondering on a means of catching the thief. 
And presently a religious mendicant who was muttering 
and mumbling somethli^ approached the shade of this 
very mango tree. He broke off young shoots and branches 
of the mango tree and sat down [on them]. And Agala> 
datta saw that he had firm calves and long legs*). 
And having seen him he suspected in his mind: “The 
signs betray the evildoer. Surely he is the thief”. And 
the religious mendicant said to him: “Child, from where 
do you roam about and for what reason 1” Thereupon 
he answered: “Reverend sir, I wandered out of UjjenI 
as my property is wasted away”. He said: “Son, I shall 
give you much precious wealth”. Agaladatta said: “You 
have shown me a kindness”. And thus the sun became 
invisible; the evening twilight passed away. He pulled 
out a sword from his three staves and girded up his 
loins. Having risen he said: “Let us go to the city”. 
Thereupon Agaladatta followed him with suspicion, and 
thought: “This is that thief.” They entered the city. 

1 ) llvvaddha is rather * udbaddho. Udvriddha would in the natural 
course of events develop to uvva^dha. Cp. But it is not impossible 
that Skt. udbaddba owes its origin to a wi’ong translation from Prflkrit. 
Some derivatives uf vndh liavo tlio dental in Ih'Skrit. Udbadha, ^*tied 
up, compressed, compact”, however, is not unnatural. 
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And there was the house of some one which was worth 
looking at with wide open eyes and indicative of a 
wealth of complete excellence'). And there the religious 
mendicant made a breach in the form of a sirivaccha*) 
and went in. He brought out baskets filled with many 
wares. And having stationed him there he left. Agala- 
datta thought: “I shall sift the thing to the bottom *). And 
forthwith the religious mendicant came from the temple 
of a Taksha, bringing poor men of his own*). And these 
he bade take the baskets and all hurry out of the city. 

And the religious mendicant, said: ‘*Son, here in the 
dilapidated park, let us indulge in the recreation of 
sleep for a short hour, till the night passes. Thereupon 
we will go”. Thereupon Agaladatta said: “Father, let 
us do so”. Then these men put the baskets down and 
they fell fast asleep. And that religious mendicant and 
Agaladatta, having spread their beds, lay there feigning 
sleep. And Agaladatta softly got up, slipped away, and 


1) Taking panna = pOrna. Or, “indicative of the splendor of extra¬ 
ordinary religious merit” (i. e.. showing that this man had in a previous 
existence performed splendid good works of an extraordinary kind). Or, 
“exhibiting a splendor that was the natural result of superior pious 
deeds done in a former existence”. 

2) The picture of one is to be seen in Schlagintweit’s Indien in Wort 
uud Bild II, p. 105. Burglai*$ seem to have made holes of this auspicious 
shape often, and according to Skt. lexicographers (rlvatsa designates 
also a hole of pai^ticular form made thi'ougb a wall by a housebreaker. 
Naturally thieves and robbera cherish all kinds of supentitions in India, 
the Eldorado of superatitions. Like other criminals, ^so among us, they 
are fi'equently of a I'eligious turn of mind. Cp. Crooke, Popular Religiou 
and Folk Lore of Noitbern India p. 342; Poriftsh^parvan 11,173 (thieves 
con'y twig of crow's nest, “which opens locks and holds houses spell¬ 
bound”; they also use pai'ticular spells etc. for these purposes). 

3) Lit, “follow the thing to the end” (see what comes of it). 

4) Svaklya + ilia -h ka > sala -|- ellaya > saiellaya. Cp. §§ 595,119, 
79 sqq. 
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stood concealed by a tree *). When the religious men¬ 
dicant knew that these men had fallen fast asleep he 
killed them, slaying them with calm assurance. And 
not seeing Agaladatta on bis bed of leaves, he began 
to search for him. And Agaladatta, whose body was 
hidden by the branches, smote him with his sword in 
the region of the shoulders while he searched for him 
and came toward him; and he fell sorely wounded. 
And when consciousness had returned he said to Agala¬ 
datta: ‘‘Child, take this sword; go to the place back 
of the cemetery. Having gone there make a sound at 
the side of the wall of Santijjfi’s temple*). There my 
sister lives in an underground dwelling; show her the 
sword. And she will become your wife, and you will 
be lord of all the riches there. I, for my part, am sorely 
wounded and my life is passed^*. And Agaladatta went, 
taking the sword with him. And he saw her in that 
temple like*) the goddess dwelling in the temple •)• And 


1) Or, “by trees”. 

2) Saotijjnghara can hardly have the meaning attributed to it by 
Jacobi. The long & would remain unexplainable, and I do not like to 
change to umtijjaghai'a. Monier>William8’ dictionary contains the name 
of a goddess ^nti^, which coiuld become Santiya > Santiyya > SantijjS. 
Or the word may have been Santiya- fi-om the beginning. It would seem 
to denote some genius of peace, bliss, prosperity. Cp. ganti and (linti. 
Or is it a deity for averting evil omens? 

3) Lit, “saw her [looming] from that temple to behold like” etc. (an- 
xuschauon wie). 

4) She looked as if she had been that goddess; so beautiful was she. 
This seems to be the most natural way of taking the passage. But 
maybe we have to translate: “beautiful to behold like a BhavanavQsi 
goddess” (os suggested by Jacobi). The BhavavSsin are: Asura-, N6ga-, 
Suparna-, Vidyut-, Agni-, Dvipa-, Udadhi-, Vnta-, and Stanitakumnra, 
or: Asura Genii, Serpent Genii, Garu<;la Genii, Genii of tho Lightning, Genii 
of the Fire, Genii of the Islands, Genii of the Ocean, Genii of the Wind, 
und Genii of Thunder. 
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she said: *‘From where are you?” Agaladatta showed 
the sword. And her face and her heart were dejected; 
but she hid her grief and conducted him with zealous 
burry into the temple of Santyja. She offered him a 
seat; Agaladatta sat down. Suspicious, he watched her 
doings. And she prepared the couch with extreme care. 
And she said: “Take a rest here’\ Thereupon he did 
not yield to the lassitude of sleep; but when her thoughts 
were distracted ‘) [by something else] he went to another 
place and stood there concealed. And above the couch 
a stone had previously been made ready; she caused 
it to fall, and the bed was smashed. And she said with 
glad and gleeful heart: “Ah, I have killed the slayer 
of my brother!” And Agaladatta rushed forth from 
there, seized her by the hair, and said: “Ah, daughter 
of a slave wench, who could kill me?” Thereupon she 
fell at his feet, saying: “I have come for protection”. 
He comforted her with the words. “Do not fear”*). 
And he took her and went to the king’s court. He was 
honored by the king and by the subjects in the city, 
and enjoyable things fell to bis lot. 

Thus good fortune falls to the lot of others, too, who 
are earnest. 

1) Vikhittacittfle is loe. sg. fern. (» vikshiptacittayfim). 

2) $$ 5(H, 2i3, 263. Vihei > biliei. 



AGADADATTA. 




AGADADATTA >). 

1. There is in the world a most famous city, San- 
khapura by name, abounding in excellences. And in 
that city there lived a king who caused his people joy; 
Sundara was his name. 

2. He had a peerless wife, SulasS by name, the first 
lady of his harem, equal to him in descent and beauty, 
creating delights of the eye for all the people. 

3. From her womb there was bom a son, Agacladatta 
by name. Growing day by day he reached the most 
beautiful bloom of youth’). And of what kind was he? 

4. Void of virtue, thrift, and pity, not impressed’) 
with the words of his superiors, a speaker of untruth, 
eager for amorous dalliance with the wives of others, 
without scruple, intoxicated with pride. 

5. Liquor he drank, in gambling he delighted, meat 
and honey he ate *); surrounded by bands of actors and 
swarms of strumpets be strolled about iu the middle 
of the city. 

1) A Skt vci*Kion is found in tho Uttai'ajjli., pp. 184—189. A metrical 
translation I liavc giTcn in iny book Knyyasaingraha. Meti'lKcbe Cber- 
setzungen aus indisclien und andern Sprachen. (Leipzig 1903). 

2) Or, '^growing most beautifully he reached the ago of puberty**. 

3) Lit., “left by”. But C reads guruvinaya “devoid of modesty to his 
gurus”, which is better. 

4) A most impressive discourse stating why liquor sliould not be drunk, 
nor moat, honey, ptc. eaten, we have in Hemacandi-a’s Yoga^Istra III, 
8 sqq. (ZDMCt. ^ pp. 201 sqq.). Cp. Araitogati’s Sublia-shitasamdoha 
XX—XXII (7.DMG. Cl p. 112 ft). 
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6. One day the best people of the city announced 
this affair to the king: “Sovereign of men, xmbecoming 
things have been done by the prince in the city'*. 

7. When the king had heard the words of the towns¬ 
people, his eyes waxed red with violent wrath, his head 
grew terrible with a very marked contraction of the 
brows*), and thus he began to speak: 

8. “Hark ye! tell the prince: “Quickly abandon my 
realm and go elsewhere, and do not say a word that 
you are not told.*’*’ 

9. When the prince learned of the matter he left 
his own pleasant city, and with his sword for his only 
companion he set forth, his anger being increased by 
mighty pride. 

10. Traversing mountains, rivers, forests, cities, sta¬ 
tions of cowherds, and a multitude of villages*), far 
away from his own city, he came to the city of Benares. 

11. Companionless he rambled about in the middle 
of the city, through three-cornered places, squares etc., 
filled with anger in his heart, like the elephant that 
has been lost from the herd. 

12. And while the king’s son thereupon wandered 
about in the streets of the city he saw a man of know¬ 
ledge, who was accompanied by many young men. 

And what was he like) 


1) The Ski. lexicographers give ’'terrible^ as a meaning of bhasura. 
That would nt well here. ZOUO. 34, pp. 274, 1. 2 contains a similar 
phrase: bhiudibhBimram vayanam kSUna, having made his face terrible 
with a frown*’. The usual meaning ‘‘shining" (clearly marked) would 
do too in our stanxa. 

2) Or perhaps better: “and a multitude of cities, stations of cowherds, 
and villages". 
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13-14. Clever in the ^iciences, in arms, and in the 
arts'), wise, knowing the feelings of the heart, very pro¬ 
found, devoted to the service of others, full of compas¬ 
sion, endowed with excellences of form, Pavaiiacanda 
by name; but fierce as the wind*) was he for his oppo¬ 
nents in disputation, not for his pupils. The sciences 
of chariot, hoi’se, and elephant he taught there the sous 
of kings*). 

15. Into his presence went Aga(ladatta, made a low 
obeisance to his feet, and sat down. “Prom whence 
come you, fair sirl” Pavanacanda then accosted him. 

16. Having gone aside [with him], tlie prince told 
Pavanacanda his story, how he had departed from 
Sankhapura. 

17. Thereupon Canda*) said to him: “Stay here, 
learning the arts; but do not divulge your secret to 
any one, 0 slender youth”. 

18. The teacher rose, arrived at his own house together 
with the king’s son, and said to his wife*): “This is 
my brother’s son”. 

19. When he had caused the excellent prince to be 
bathed, and had given him precious garments and or¬ 
naments, Pavanacanda said these words to him at the 
close of the meal: •) 

20. “House, money, train of servants, carriages, and 

1) Or, “in the matter of the sciences?" Or, "missile, sword, and arts7" 

2) This is the meaning of the namo of Pavanacan(]:i. 

3) Or, "he taught the son’s of thu king tlierc”. 

4) A kind of "Kosefonn” for the long form Pavaiiacanijiu. Either the 
fli'st or the second part of a compound proper noun was used that way. 
Cp. Jstaka 257. 

5) Mabilff, from mab, "to bo glad, to frolic". Cp. vilnsinl. 

G) In ixigard to inum see § 431. 
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horses etc. — everything that belongs to meO is a-t 
your disposal. Enjoy yourself as your heart desires, 0 
prince’\ 

21. Thus he remained in this man’s house, delighted 
in mind, abandoning his cruel intentions, studying all 
the arts. 

22. Having his heart pervaded with deep humility 
toward his teacher, a joy to the souls of all the people, 
he grasped'the seventy-two arts in a short time. 

23. In this wise this excellent prince, who had ac¬ 
quired the arts, landed in the garden of the house 
every day, engaged in strenuous application, utterly 
absorbed in that matter. 

24. Kear the garden there was a chief merchant’s 
house, charming with its windows, high, extremely 
extensive. 

25. There abode the merchant’s lovely daughter, 
Mayanamanjan by name. Ascending the top of the house 
she daily saw the prince. 

26. Now she, falling in love with him, looked at 
him incessantly and threw flowers, fruits, leaves, and 
little clods*), musing on something’). 

27. Although the maid indeed had slipped into his 
heart, the prince regarded her not, in his passion for 
the arts, from fear of his superiors*), and on account 
of his eagerness for the acquisition of learning. 

28. One day, intent on the acquisition of the arts, he 

t 

1) Santa (• Skt sent) -f ika > santika > aantiya. 

2) I 304 

3) Or, ''thinking a little, somewhat meditavely”. 

4) But probably plur. mt^jest. (honoris causa); and so translate: “fi*om 
fear of hU teacher”. 
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was hit with a bunch of a<;oka blossoms by the girl, whose 
heart was distressed by the violent onslaught of Love'). 

29. And on this day the prince looked closely at 
the maid, who hid her slender body amid the young 
branches of the ai^ka and was bewildered with flutte¬ 
ring flurry. And he thought: 

30. “See 10 is this a woman of the godsi or may 
she be a NSga girl? or is this Karoala? or isitSarasvati 
in visible form? 

31. But ru rather ask her for what purpose she stays 
there'*. Having reflected thus in his heart, the prince 
said to her aloud: 

32. “Who are you, matchless maiden? why do you 
show yourself only a little? why do you perturb me who 
am intent on the acquisition of learning, 0 slender one?" 

33. Having heard the words of the prince, she said, 
her eyes opening wide, her face laughing, and a radia¬ 
ting brightness gleaming from her teeth :^) 

34. *1 am the daughter of Bandhudatta, the principal 
merchant of the city, MayanamanjarT by name, and 
married right here in the city”*). 

1) Quruposara of the MSS. (also of C) [prasara “fi'oe coui'se"] should 
be retaiaed. 

2) According to Jacobi’s vocabulary uaha is m uyShu (ep. Pali udahu), 
** 01 *”. I cannot see how that is possible. Why not uaha ^ plur. iniperat., 
which is so frequently found in Piilkrit? Cp. Pischel § -471. 

3) Lit. “having a row of rays of the teetli that tnauifcsts itself’. 
Paya^anta cannot be passive, but represents pmka^anta, Skt pi'aka^t. 
lUivanavaha, 8,90 offers the same form, and 10,44 poadlanti. Goldschmidt 
wrongly derives from praka^ayati. Praka^ayanti may become paadaanti 
> paadanti. But the sense in the passages quoted is not that of the 
causative. 

4) She has been married at an early age, in keeping with tlie Hindu 
custom, and remains in her father’s house until she has grown up and 
matrimony is consummated. 


14 
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35. “Since that day when I saw you’), beautiful one, 
who are like the god with the flowery bow, the tree 
of sorrow has grown up in my heart. 

“For: 

36. “Even sleep has fled from my eyes, the fever in 
my body has only increased, even food is distasteful 
to me, there is a violent pain in my head. 

37. “So long only one is happy as nobody becomes 
dear to him. He who is attached to a dear one has 
delivered himself over to sorrow. 

f 38. “A wretched being, impelled by certain deeds 
done in a former life, and desirous of happiness, falls 
in love with a person hard to obtain. 

39. “Therefore if you do not engage with me in loving 
intercourse, which ravishes the hearts of young women, 
there will be murder on your soul*); for evidently I 
cannot live”*), 

40. Having heard the words of this damsel, he re¬ 
flected in his heart: “Clearly she will die, as her body 
is burning with the great fire of love. 

41. “In the QOstras Mahabharata and Ram&yana we 
are told this distinctly that there are clearly ten amo¬ 
rous states for people in love. 

1) Lit, ‘^Sinee whieh day thou hast been seen, since that day etc.” 

2) Lit, *^here 'will be au own murder for you”. Read hobl with the 
MS3. VajjhI is not uncommon in Prakrit [see, for instance, ZDMG. 34, 
p. 259, St. 5 of the Kslakncaiya-kathlnakam; Ava(yaka-Erz&blungen 
p. 43, below the text the sixt line; Setubandha I, i6, where the scholiast 
is wrong]. 

3) The student of Ancient Hindu life knows that in love-affairs the 
woman, and not the mao, is the active and aggressive party. She makes 
the th’st advances and she in the end goes to the lover’s house, if in 
any way possible, in order to enjoy with him the consummation of 
amorous bliss. Cp. Tb. Krabbes, Die Frau im altfransds. Karls-Epos p. 20 If. 


A 
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42. “The first produces anxious thought; in the second 
one yearns for the bliss of union; in the third long- 
drawn^ hot sighs arise. 

43. “The fourth produces fever; in the fifth state 
the body burns: in the sixth stage food is disagreeable 
to the person in love. 

44. “In the seventh there is fainting; in the eighth 
state madness sets in; danger of life there is for one 
who has reached the ninth state. 

45. “The lover who enters the tenth state is inevitably 
• deprived of life^). So in separation from me this girl 

will be exposed even to danger-of life”*). 

46. When the royal prince, who was well versed in 
the emotions, had meditated in his hearty he addressed 
that young maiden in a love^abounding manner, with 
sweet words: 

47. “Beautiful one, know that I am the first son — 
Agadadatta by name — of king Sundara, whose actions 
are beautiful and whose fame is far-spread. 

48. Having come here to a teacher of the arts in 
order to acquire the arts; I shall take you with me 
on the day when I go and return home®). 

49. Speaking thus in many a manner, with the greatest 
difficulty he made the deer-eyed girl, whose body wasthor- 
ned with the multitude of love’s darts, compose herself. ' 

1) Concerning the ten stages of “love in separation” see R. Schmidt, 
Beitx*Sge sur indiscben Erotik (Leipzig 1002) pp. 124 ff. Death on account 
of “love in separation” is also a medieval conception. Wolfram's Pai'zifal 
XIII, 359—867; and esp. 489 ff.; Hartmann’s Ivrein 1546—15&}. 

2 ) Sam 8 a 7 atn kahl lit means :“8he will bring about danger (or doubt)of life”. 

3) Lit, “On which day I shall return home on that I shall go taking 
[you] with me”. Tae * 'take, i. e. toe. fram pronominal stem ta 4* 

Cs reading pavasissam' “when I depart” is mora natural. 
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50. That son of a king whose heart was enamored 
of her excellences and beauty, thereupon when he had 
arrived in his house meditated a means for their union. 

51. On the next day that royal scion came along 
the street on his road*), mounted on a steed. Then 
there arose a hubbub in the city. 

And also: 

52. Has the ocean broken outi *) or is a terrible fire 
blazing? or has the enemy’s army arrived? or has a 
lightniDg-holt fallen? 

53-54. At this point the prince suddenly with an • 
astonished mind saw a mad elephant in rut who had 
felled the strong post to which he had been tied, who 
had been left by his keeper, and who was killing all 
who came within i^each of his trunk, and who moved 
hither, enraged without cause, like the god of death. 

55. W^ith the rope that bound his foot tom in pieces, 
smashing houses, marked-stalls, and temples, infuriated 
in a moment, that elephant came before the prince. 

56. When the people of the city saw the prince 
who possessed such a beautiful form, they cried with 
a loud voice: “Run away! run away from the path 
of the elephant!” 

57. But the prince left his own steed and walking 
along with most dexterous gait he called the prince 
of elephants, who was like Indra’s prince of elephants. 

58. When the elephant, from whom there flowed ’) a 
stream oi’ ichor juice, heard the voice of the prince he 

1) Or less probably, “on the path of tho street”. 

2) Or, as Jacobi would have it, “become perturbed". 

3) I 325. 
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quickly rushed forward, infuriated against the prince, 
’like the god of death. 

59. And the prince with joyful soul rolled up') his 
upper garment and threw it down before the trunk of 
the on-rushing elephant. 

60. Panting*) with rage the elephant gave it many 
a thrust “). But the prince hit the animal on the region 
of the back with hard blows of the fist. 

61. Thereupon, panting with fury, it rushed and ran 
and shook and stumbled and tried to strike with its 
tusks and whirled about in a circle. 

62. After he had sported with that fine elephant for 
an exceedingly long time and had rendered it submis¬ 
sive to his will, he forthwith mounted its back. 

63. Now the most excellent prince of men, together 
with the ladies of his harem, looked on this sport with 
the elephant, which ravished the hearts of all the people. 

64-65. Seeing the prince on the back of the elephant 
like the lord of the gods, that king asked the company 
of his servants; ‘‘Who is this boy, this treasure of ex¬ 
cellences, in splendor the sun and likewise in lovely 
gentleness the lord of the night ^), accomplished in all 

1) $ 107. Cp. Pali gamvelli in expi'essiona Uko the following dalham 
katva samvellim kacchain bandliitva, “having rolled up his garment, 
having taken up the end of the garment and tucked it into the girdle”, 
Jfltaka V, p. 306, stanza 56; sai^ivelltyam nivitseti, “to wear the under¬ 
garment rolled up". Vinayn Vol. II, i>. 137. Buddhoghoshn explains the 
latter passage: mallakammakai'Sdayo viya kaccham bandhitvS nivaseti. 
Skt. vellita also means “bent, curved”. 

2) Dhamadimmenta presents dhamati with I'e^uplication of the whole 
present stem. 

3) Cliobha o kshobha (just as chubhai, chuhai, chnijiha from kshubh). 

4) Oi*, as we would say, “the queen of the night”. But the moon is 
masculine in the Hindu languages. 
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the arts and sciences, eloquent, heroic, and handsome V’ 

66. Thereupon one of them said: “In the house 
of the teacher of the arts, 0 lord of men, there*) I 
have seen him engaged in strenuous application to 
the arts". 

67. Then the delighted ruler of men asked that teacher 
of the arts: “Who is this excellent man, who is extremely 
clever in the excellent science of elephants?”*). 

68. When the teacher of the arts had asked for safety 
he told the story of the prince with its details to the 
ruler of men, who was attended by many people. 

69. Having heard this, the king, who experienced 
great satisfaction in his heart, despatched his door¬ 
keeper: “Bring the prince into my presence”. 

70. And sitting ’) on the elephant's back he was then 
accosted by the door-keeper: “The lord of men sum¬ 
mons you; come to the king's court, 0 prince”. 

71. In accordance with the king’s behest the prince 
thereupon fastened the elephant to the post and came 
into the king's presence with a heart full of misgivings. 

72. Before he had made a low obeisance by placing 
his knees, hands, and head on the ground in deep hu¬ 
mility, he was embraced by the king. 

73. Extremely honored with betel, a seat, respect, 
presents and honor, and in other ways*), the prince 
sat down with serene soul at the side of the king. 

1) s 293, 

2) Or, “in the science to master excellent elephants". 

3} Parit^iyao 'pansh^hitakah. 

4) Or, “most extraordinarily honored with the honor of the tributes 
of respect consisting in betel and a seat and with other [mai'ks of 
distinction]". 
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Thereupon the king thought: '‘This is one of the 
noblest of men. For: 

74. “Modesty is the root of manliness; the root of 
success determination; virtue is the root of blessings; 
pride the root of ruin. 

“And another sajring: 

75. “Who paints the peacock so bright? who imparts') 
their gait to the royal swans? who fragrance to the 
lotus flowers and modesty to those who are born in 
noble families? 

“And also: 

76. “The ears of rice bend with their weight, on 
account of their water the clouds, the tops of the trees 
with their burdens of fruit, and by reason of their 
modesty noble men; but not from fear of anybody”. 

77-78. Thereupon the prince was asked for intelligence 
of his welfare*) by the king, who was deUghted with 

1) Lit, “produces”. The hamsagati (gait of the swan”) is typical of 
gracefulness and the Hindus are lond of comparing the way in which 
beautiful women move or w'alk to the movement of the swan. Probably 
they think after all, more of the bii'd’s majestic gliding on the water 
and not of its wabbling way of walking, although this is the prevailing 
interpretation. Qati may mean both. Still I am not pei'fectly sure that 
the translation I gave in my Knvyasamgraha p. 82 (“das stolze Zieh’n”) 
is the only legitimate one. Parallels fi'om European writei's correspond 
to the “stolze Ziehn”. So, for instance, Pushkin, Poltawa, 1 *^ Canto: 

Eb 4DHBieHbfl 

To /leBe^fl nycTiiiRRiiixi> B041 
HenoMHHaiorb imoohuD 104%. 

But the modern Finnish poet Eino J^eino would seem to voice a slightly 
difTerent notion. In his Tai'ina suurcsta tammcsta (Borg&, Werner S^er- 
strUm, p. 31) we read: 

Keiet joutsenena souten joutui. 

“Swanlike rocking thither came the maidens”. And in Finnish popular 
poetry the maiden walks like a duck, e. g. Kanteletar> II, 233. 

2) “Asked how he fared, how he was doing”. Pauttio, the plural, im¬ 
plies all the diff’ei'ent details. 
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his modesty, and also questioned in detail with regard 
to his acquirement of the sciences; and when he from 
shame did not reveal the acquisition of his own 
accomplishments, then the teacher said: ^‘Lord, he is 
proficient in everything”. 

But great king: 

79. “Those who are of noble character are ashamed 
when their own great splendor is being extolled; but 
the others are beside . themselves *) even if they are 
falsely praised”. 

80. And while thus that king’s mind was enraptured*) 
with the behaviour of the prince, there came all the 
people of the city to the king. 

81. Fine jewels and garments, fragrant flowers, to- 
gether with fruits were put down before the king by 
the city community, that had incurred disgrace®). 

82. This present*) of the townspeople was handed 
over by the king to the prince. Then falling at the 
king’s feet they began to make their petition. 

It was as follows: 

83. “Tour majesty, this city of yours, that boasts 
an abundance of riches surpassing the wealth of Kuvera’s 
town, has become a thiefs house within a few days. 


1) Lit, “do not find room in their own bodie«” (from Tanity). 

2) Rhitta, literally “thrown", means “distracted, transported" (with 
joy etc.), rather than “astonished” (Jacobi). Cp. vikhitta in Ei'z. p. 68, L17. 

3) The disgrace of being robbed by a thief is meant 

4) Rosalia might perfectly well be • kau^alya, “prosperity, cleverness", 
considering the necessity and good eflect of a present in the Orient 
But probably the word represents kau^alya in the sense of “going along 
with the kucalam" (or ku(all), the mpcctfal greeting. Or perhaps, kosa 
(• ko(a, sheath, covering, envelope) -t- alia (| 505 in fine), i. e., some¬ 
thing coTei'ed up, wrapped up. Cp. paij^akOra in Childers. 
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84. ‘^The city, 0 chief of men, is being robbed by 
some wicked burglar, who is clever in digging holes 
[into houses]. Protect us now. What [need], of many 
words V' 

85. With harsh words the king said to the chief of 
the guards of the excellent town: “Heigh, sirrah! even 
while you look on, the whole town is being robbed!” 

86. Then he pleaded: “Your majesty, it is many days 
that we have watched for the thief. Nevertheless he 
has not yet been seen anywhere”. 

87. At this juncture the king was requested by prince 
Agadadatta: “Sovereign, give me orders; I shall find 
the robber of the city quickly. 

88. “If within seven days I do not find the thief of 
the city, I shall bum my own body in the flames*) 
of flaming fire”. 

89. When the ruler of men had heard these words 
of the prince together with his promise, he gave him 
permission and said: “May your desire be fulfilled”. 

90. Then having taken that vow and having made 
a low obeisance to the king he wandered about in the 
city without anxiety, watching the haunts of the thieves. 

That is to say: *) 

91-92. In the houses of prostitutes, in taprooms, in 
gambling places, and in the stalls of the bakers; in 
the sheds of the parks where one can get water to 
drink, in the hxits of ascetics, in empty temples, on the 

1) Lit., “name-jws”. 

2) Avi ya exactly con'cs|ionds to the German idiom *'und zwar", both 
hei'c and between stanzas 51 and 52 (where I have translated rather 
awkwai'dly “and also*’). 
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squares, in the market quadrangles*) in the bazaars of 
the market, the prince strolled about all alone, watching 
the movements of the thieves. 

93. Then, when the sixth day bad passed and the 
thief had not been seen, on the seventh day the prince 
was exceedingly seized with anxious thoughts. 

94. “Shah I wander to a foreign country? or shall 
I go to my father, taking that deer-eyed damsel with 
me? Or shall I betake myself to the wildwood? 

95. “But it is not becoming for men who have sprang 
from a taintless family that something they have pro¬ 
mised with their tongues should turn out otherwise. 

For: 

96. “Let their heads he cut off, let there he bondage 
for them, let prosperity depart altogether, let happen 
what will happen, if excellent men keep what they 
have promised 

97. “Not indeed the wearing of dead men’s bones 
as a badge is the “great vow”; to keep what one has 
promised, that is the great vow of strong-minded men” *). 

98. Thus fostering many doubting thoughts in his 
own mind, this prince got outside of the city at the 
time of the afternoon. 

99-100. Under*) a mango tree that was dense with 

-1) Formed b; the booths on all four sides. 2) Cp. Kathnkocap.179. 

3) Naratt^i • nara + astbi. MuddS • mudra is used the same way 
in Skt, The “man’s-boue-badge", we know, is the great pride of the 
Pacupata ascetics, whom our tale exhibits in a reiy unfavorable light. 
The religious vows they observe they call the “great vows”, and hence 
they are termed n)ahS>Tatika or mah'avratin, “people of the great vow". 
Neyam « SkL na 4* s^d. 

4) Lit, “in that which is below”; loe. sg. of neuter adj. hettha-Hka 
See 5 107. 
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a multitude of fine shoots, and cast a cool shade and 
abounded in towering, mighty boughs, he was sitting, 
his body exhausted') with the burden of anxious thoughts, 
and was looking about in all directions like a Vidya- 
dhara who is deprived of his magic. 

101-102. At this juncture suddenly a wandering as¬ 
cetic an*ived whose costume consisted of a red garment •) 
and who wore a sheaf of hair on his bald head by way 
of a crown-tuft. Provided with three staves, a water- 
pot, and a chowrie, holding also a rosary^) and mur- 

1 ) Su^hiya (which occurs as vai'io lectio a number of times also in 
Hrtla; see Index sub sudia) has by Goldschmidt been wrongly derived 
from a supposed root su^h. I^li sodlicti points to the Px^rit root su^h. 

This JF^li verb occurs in TheragathS 1^, and the comm, translates it 
by badheti. he^ayati. Does it rcpi'csent a sampra^'ana form *sudh » 
svadb, from which we would have to dei'ive Skt. svadbiti? Goldschmidt 
assumes a root sudh in his Setubandha. But this is a second mistake. The 
root of the forms given by him as coming from that hypothetical sudh is 
in reality the same as Skt. pumbb, (ubh, from which we have so many 
forms in IHili; for instance, asumbhati, *'to hurl, to throw’* Jat. Ill, 435, 

1 . 21 (varia lectio khipi); nisurobhati, “to trample under foot, to dash 
to the ground, to kill, TherlgtlthS 302 (Skt. nigumbhati); pai'isumbbati, 

“to strike” (- paharati), Jnt. Ill, 347, stanza 49; VI, 376, L 18; sam- 
sumbhati, “to roll” (va^^eti) Jat. VI, 88, stanza 355; sumbhati, “to strike” 

(a pahax’ati, po(heti), Jst III, p. 185, st. 51; VI, p. 549, st. 2161. 

2) Lit, “ruddle garment”. The red robe of the Brahman ascetics is 
often spoken of in the Jaina books. Aupaj^tikas. § 80; Bhagavatl p. 255; 
and on account of their dress they ai^c nicknamed “ruddles” (gei’uya) 
and termed rattapa^a, “they of the red cloth". Leumann in ZDMQ. 48, 
pp. 65, 56. 

3) Ganayatrl > ganetti -f ka, “Zfthlcrin". MundiyasirakuccasaccOla * 
literally means: “crowntufted by means of a bunch on his shaven head". 

denotes a single lock of hair left on the crown of the shaven bead, 
and mun^iya it exti*emely common, also in Jaina books, with refei'ence 
to the bald head of those who have renounced the world. Tlxe tuft of 
hair on the shaven head tallies exactly with the descriptions of the 
Brahman monk that are so frequently encountered in Hindu litei'ature. 
Knrca > kucca denotes a bundle, especially a bundle of grass or straw. 
Evidently the ascetic had an immense shodc of hair on his crown; there¬ 
fore I translate by “sheaf’. Kucca could even be taken as “a bunch of 
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rauriag and mumbling something or other, he came in 
front of the prince. 

103. His staff-like arms resembled the trunk of an 
elephant, spacious was his chest, shaggy his hair; he 
was endowed with the fresh bloom of youth, fierce, 
red-eyed, and long-legged. 

104. Now having gazed on him steadfastly, the prince, 
full of suspicion, thought in his heart: “On account of 
such an appearance this must clearly be the thief’')• 

105. At this point he said to the prince with pleasant 
words: “From where are you, excellent man, and for 
what reason do you stay here?” 

106. Having found out his real condition, the prince, 
who had a clever intellect*), declared: “Overcome by 
poverty I wander about iu the city with an empty 
heart”. 

107. “Do not sorrow, my son. Today I will do away 
with your poverty. I will give you the riches you desire”. 
So said the wandering ascetic. 

108. The prince prated: “By the grace of your feet 
my poverty will vanish and will the matter desired 
by me be accomplished”. 

109. While they talked thus the lord of day, leaving 


saci'ed kucft grass which the man wore on hU head. Cp. Ksheroendra’e 
KalivtlRsa I, 67 fT. But the epithet pharusakesa in the next stanza mili¬ 
tates against this Tiew. — The compound could also be taken os a 
dvand^a — “whose head and beard were shaven (shom) and who woi*e 
a crowntiift”. But I doubt that mun^lito could bo used of the beard, 
although the dlpikS suppoi^ts this view. It reads munditapirahknreas. 
Jacobi seems to bo of the commentator's opinion. * 

1) Aba of coui'sc, is •• Skt. atha. 

2) Lit., “clever as to his intellect” (or perhaps, “in his judgment”, or 
“in Jits designs"). 
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the range of the eyes, disappeared as a good man from 
fear of a sin. 

110-111. When the glow of the evening twilight had 
gone and the mass of night's darkness became manifest, 
the ascetic drew a sword of frightful aspect out of the 
scabbard, started with quick steps, and said to the 
prince: “Follow me*), in order that I may accomplish 
every purpose you have in view. What [need] of many 
words”. 

112. And straightway the two came quickly into the 
middle^) of the city and after roaming about a little 
sat down in a certain place. 

113. And forthwith the wandering ascetics scratched 
[the outlines of] a breach on a rich merchant’s towering 
palace, on a part of the wall that was easily broken 
through. 

114. When a breach in the wall had been made he 
dug out with a vei*y sharp tool an extremely well 

’ concealed hole, which resembled a sirivaccha and which 
made it easy to get in and out. 

115. Having looked in attentively for a long time, the 
rogue entered [the house] with gentle steps and dragged 
out right there most precious goods, many baskets full. 

116. Stationing the prince there he fetched poor men 
from a temple’) and made them take these [baskets]; 
and out of the city they went forthwith. 

d) Lit, “come to my back’\ 

2 ) Majjhayni*a most probably is m roadhyokora. 

3) Wayfarers and beggars frequently bod to sleep in temples. Cp. 
Kut^nlmatam 223 and my note to 221 in my ti'aoslation of Domodara- 
gupta’s work. — TOo in the following is most probably fern, plar., less 
likely abl. sg. (connecting witli nayarHo). 
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Then the prince reflected: 

117. “Shall I draw my sword and slay the miscreant 
here by a trick. But to slay by trick becomes not us 
who’have been born in noble families. 

118. “Going to his dwelling I shall see how much 
property he has stolen, for the sake of which he con* 
tinually robs this host of townspeople”. 

119. Thus these two, having taken their plunder and 
departed from the peerless town, arrived in the park 
of the city, fatigued by their heavy burdens. 

120. The religious mendicant said to the prince, in 
order to kill him by a trick: “Noble man, the night 
is long; *) let xis rest here in the park”. 

121. The prince agreeing, they sat down there in 
the ^ark, [saying]: “Yes, let as enjoy a nap”, but both 
of them suspicious in their hearts. 

122. In a moment they both feigned sleep, one to 

the right, the other to the left at the foot of a tree *), 
each intent on killing the other. * 

123. The men who had served as carriers*) all went 
to sleep with confident minds, but the prince rose from 
his bed [of leaves and twigs] and softly slipped away. 

124. Taking his sword in his hand he stood at the 
foot of another great tree vigilently watching that • 
man’s doings. 

125*126. Seeing that they slept the thief killed these 

1) Or “the gloom of the night is inteose”. — ChaleghStamarana lit, 
killing by a tricky stroke”. 

2) Lit, both bad fallen asleep in a false sleep to the right and to the 
left of a tree’s root 

^ Vahitra ika > vahitrlka > vShittiya (“ein Mann der Trage”). ~ 

For u^hetts cp. Erz. p. 42^ 3 (u^thehi); p. 69, 1. 28 (u^^euip), and $ 582. 
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men, and while he looked there for the prince, not 
seeing him on his bed, the prince called the miscreant, 
drew his sword, and struck him about') the shanks, 
free from fear and endowed with terrible strength. 

127. By one stroke his two shanks dropped down; 
like a tree cut by the disc he was felled precipitately 
to the ground. 

128. Unable to walk and having only a remnant of 
life left*), he said to him: “I was that far-famed thief, 
Bhuyamgana by name. 

129. “So, too, there is here in the cemetry a dwelling 
in the interior of the earth. There lives my sister, a 
young girl, Viramai by name. 

130. “Go to the foot of the fig tree and call her, 
that she may quickly open the door of the underground 
dwelling. 

131. “Having married her, fair sir, take the whole 
heap of riches. Live there in ease and pleasure, or go 
to a settlement [of men]. 

132. While he was talking thus, the prince spoke 
words of comfort to him for a moment. He then took 
the thiefs sword and came to the grounds of the dead. 

133. Having gone there he made a sound at the foot 
of the fig tree for that young damsel; and she came 
and opened the door of the house. 

134. Looking intently on the beautiful form of the girl 
for a long time, he was astonished immediately and he 
thought in his own heart; “She is the very essence of love”. 

1) Lit, ‘‘in the'vicinity of” (German, Seingegend). 

2) I.e., “on the point of dying". Less likely would be the rendering; 
“having only life left" (not su'eogth etc.). 
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135. And he was questioned by her: *Tair sir, from 
where and for what purpose have you come?” He told 
her what had happened. When she had heard it she 
was anguished in her heart'). 

136. Speaking sweet words she conducted the prince 
into the underworld palace. With great respect she 
offered him a splendid seat there. 

137. In loving wise she said to him: “I and this flood 
of vast riches, everything is at your disposal. Fair sir, 
amuse yourself as you like”. 

138. Showing him the sleeping apartment she said: 
“Rest here on the couch; I, on the other hand, will 
go and fetch ointment for you”. 

139. Speaking thus she immediately went out of the 
sleeping chamber. But the prince then thought in his 
heart of the science of prudent policy. 

140. “Trickery, untruth, greed, silliness, rashness, 
impurity, and cruelty*) likewise are the inborn faults 
of women. 


t) Dumei is a denom. li'om *dnmaQ, du just as nQmei, nUmai fixun 
*nTlmaD (PrSkrit nQma). See Weber, Hala &1. In Skt. we have doman; 
but dUman is very natural, as tbe most common forms of the verb are 
dnyate etc. Cp. § 540. Pahamma m vtvara, ^vabhra I range under the 
same head, eetting it down « 'prakhanman. Setubandha IX, 43. 

2) Nissamsaya does not mean “Niederti'ftchtigkeit" (Jacobi), but '^cruelty” 
(the usual sigoincation of nrifaipsata). In UttarajjL XXXIV, 22 we find 
nissatnso, which the commentator correctly explains in the following 
manner: yo nfi^omso bhavati nistrimpah jlvam hirosan yo manog api 
(abkaip na kaixti sa np^amsa ityucyate. Our stanza recurs in Uhle’s 
Vetnla|)amcavimfati p. i4, 11. 28—28 (cp. Bbhtlingk, Ind. 8prQche*328): 
Anfitam, sShasarn, mBy5, 
mUrkhatvam, atilobbata, 
afaueara, nirdayatvam ca 
stnnatp doshah svabhSvajIh. 

Nissamsaya is here translated by nirdayatva, **pitiles6aees”. 
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‘*And another saying: 

141-142. ‘‘Women are not won over by ardent love, 
not by learning and not by excellent qualities, not by 
modesty and not by pride, and not by a hundred thousand 
caresses, and neither by harsh nor by tender words, 
not by power, not by bloom of youth. Hard to win over 
is the heart of women. Ponder this carefully'). 


i) The reading of the MSS. should not be tampered with. So I reject 
Jacobi’s corrections. Upon the whole, I acknowledge neitlier metrical 
considerations, nor the rules of the grammarians as a warrant for altering 
readings of such excellent MSS. as those used by Jacobi. He has been 
unfortunate a number of times in changing the readings of the MSS. 
of our tales. Tltc same is true of Kick in his edition of the Jinistic 
Sagara myth. From the very nature of their works the grammarians 
cannot be supposed to give every possible form. And if Pnli stanzas often 
arc metrically faulty (and everybody knows that they ore), why should 
Apabhramfa verses always be correct? 

For ghepjiahim (gheppahl) see §§ 453, 456 and the pai*agraphs in the 
index sub gheppai. Susineha (L e. su 4* sneha) may well form on in¬ 
strumental susinebirp. The two vowels i and e (and u and o) apparently 
were not clearly and distinctly separated in their Klangfarbe. The same 
is to be said of these vowels in English. So sinchim * sineheni is not 
to be suspected; and even Pischel the Pitiless sanctions it, for in his 
Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apabhrara^a, 358 he admits nicchaT 
(nicchaiqi) • nifcayena. CSduya » cStiika; khara m kshara. Yihavi 
vihaviro, vihavem, vihave seems permissible too. The aounasika and the 
anusvSra are in Piakrit added and dropped with the gi’eatest facility. 
Durgribya > duggihya > dugiyha > dugijjha > dugcjjhn. Mnhilahim 
may be taken as loc. ’'the heart in woman”. But in t!\e masculine 
a-stems we have Apabhram^ 'putiiSsrtin > puttshi > puttaM, and im 
AMg. the genitive pi. fern, tisim. So perhaps a genitive plur. fern. *ma- 
hilOsSm > mahilSsiro > mahilshirn > mahilahim would not be an im¬ 
possibility. I think that similar genitives plur. are also found in AMg. 
When we encounter bhOchim satarp in AySramgasuttam !, 3, 1 § 2, 
stanza 1, the only natural explanation appears to be: ‘bhatesham > 
bhnesim > bbuehim. We expect the genitive plur. in our stanza. — 
Cintahiip I take « cintahi (2^ sg. imperat). Cintahi • cintehi represents 
an ordinary phenomenon in Apabhraip^a (Cp. stanza 307 in our poem). 
If we do not want to depart from ilte rules of the grammarians dntahirp 
(cintahi) would either be 3^ pi. indicative, or 3^ pi. iroperat. There is 
no sense in the former here; the latter would requii'e the translation: 

n 
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“Therefore: 

143. “The man deluded by love, who is filled with 
affection for the bevy of young women falls into a sea 
of trouble that is hard to cross, — there is no doubt 
of that*’. 


“They (i. e. people) should pondei* on it carefully”. The 3^ singular in 
the sense of the German “man” is very common in Skt; the plural is 
also used. But with the imperative the second sg. is the rule. [C has the 
imperative 2^ pL cintaha ayariita, s cintahu]. — Vijjaim andlojjaim do 
not seem so monstrous to me. The change of the final e to i would be 
natural enough and is of frequent occurrence in MSharash^rl. For a 
genitive which ends in i c^k the second stanxa in Pisehel’s Matcrialicn 
sur Kenntnis des Apabhram^. About the addition of the anusvltra I 
have spoken already. Concerning M&hSrash^rl forms terminating with 
aim cp. ZDMQ. 83, p. 450. An intei'esting cose is the following stanza 
of the Vikramorva^yam: 

Jalahara samhara ehu! Kopai Sdbattoo 
aviraladhRrSdradi^muhSkantoo 
e mar puhavi bhamante. Jai pia pekhihimi 
tnvvc jam ju karlhisi tatp tu sahihimi. 

1 translate: “ Wolke, lass das I Das Angesicht der Wcltgegenden mit 
dichten Gussregensebauem flberztehend, ist sie in Zom vei'fallen. (sum 
Zom entschlossen, be]*eit) wider mich, o weh (or, following Pischel’s e, 
wider mich bier), der ich die Erde durchschweife. Wenn ich die Geliebte 
sehe, so werde ich ertragen was immer du roir auch tliun mogst”. The 
MSS. have the readings kopai, kopaira, kopaT, and all these variants 
seem to be substantially con'cct and to stand for Skt kopake a kope. The 
sudden change from the second person to the thiivl in the addi*ess to the 
cloud is very good as poi’traying the king’s wandering mind. The king is 
a poor wanderer now; so the cloud can afford to treat him shameAilly. 
It will be seen at a glance that my interpretation is based solely on 
the text which we have in the MSS. Pischel has to make changes in 
order to arrive at his rendering. Even if we accepted one of his emen¬ 
dations (one that he himself does not consider necessaiy), vis. sdhantao 
for adhattao, we ought to translate: “Wer biUigt, dass du” etc. (cp. the 
king’s wonls between stanzas 3 and 4 of the 5^^ act. in Pandits second 
edition p. UA). “I, the king, do not allow it”. A^hai as a synonym of 
parijBMi, “to acknowledge”, occurs often in the Jaina books. The most 
literal rendering is German “annehmen”. Jai may also mean “ob”. That 
would give the rendering: “der ich die Ei'de durchirre, ob ich nicht 
meioe Geliebte wiedersehe. Bonn etc. 
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H4. And having meditated thus, that prince left the 
couch and crouched down in another place, putting an 
effigy of himself^) there [on the couch], 

145. And the stone that was placed above the couch 
by means of a mechanical contrivance suddenly was 
let loose by her and dropped upon the bed, 

14G. Thinking that he had been crushed the wicked 
woman said with joyful heart “Slayer of my brother, do- 
you now feel it in your heAi-tl" 

147. Having heard these words the prince rushed 
forth and upon her*); seizing her by her mass of hair 
he said words such as these to her: 

148. “Ah, wicked woman, who could kill me by the 
power of his intellect? How should he who watches 
over another’s house sleep in his own?”*) 

1) Pa^irOva, “Gegenbild ”, some effigy which resembled him (or, re¬ 
sembled a man). In a thiefs lair you may expect to find such things, 
since they were used by the fraternity. Cp. JStaka N®. 61 and especially 
Temple, Legends of the PanjSb I, p. 20. — Lukka is perhaps • *mlukna, 
from mluc, **to settle (crouch down)”. 

2) Ahutta I take to be - *abbukta (bhuj, bbujdti), “bent, turned 
toward”. — Pahilsai « pabhasai (so C) in 146. 

3) That is, how should he who watches in the interest of others neglect 
his own welfare! See my note on p. 220 of Ksvyasamgraho. Pavolini's 
and Ballini's explanation of this crux is a failure. I have followed 
Jacobi’s emendation in my rendering. But also hera the MSS. oi'o in 
all probability correct, Cha^^hl U equivalent to Ski. shash^hl. Shashthi 
is Uie technical term for the sixth night (or day) after the birth of a 
child. It is the most important night in a mortal’s life according to the 
Hindu view. For then the Creator entci's the mother's chamber and 
writes the child’s destiny on its forehead. See Monier-Williams, Sub 
shashthi; Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Noi*them India, p. 
165; Bose, The Hindus as they are, p. 25. In that night female fnends 
of the mother came to keep with her the shash^hlprajSgai'a, “the Wake 
of the Sixtl) Night", as we read, for instance, in Kshomendra’s Samaya- 
matrikS VHI, 110. In the writings of the Jainas the Woke of the Sixth 
Night is mentioned frequently as being of the greatest importance. So 
AupapatikasQtra § 107; AySi'amgasuttatp 11,12,1 (p. 117); KiraySvalias. 
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U9. And taking that young girl along, the prince 
went out of that dwelling in the earth; though pre¬ 
viously in love, [now] entirely cured of love by her 
extremely cruel doings. 

160, And going to the king he related what had 
happened in the night. “I have killed the thief with 
my sword and brought his sister here”. 

151. That very same underworld house he showed 
to the prince of men on the next day; the ruler of men 
made over that wealth left behind to the people of 
the town. 

162-163. The delighted lord of men gave the prince 
his own daughter in marriage, whose name was Kama- 
lasena and who was like Kamala, beloved of all the 
people; gave him a thousand excellent villages, a hundred 
kings of elephants, vast treasures, a lakh of soldiers 
on foot, and ten thousand steeds. 

164. He who thus had won renown and was a full 
moon to the hearts and eyes of the people, deemed 
everything only a lie, since he was separated from 
' the young maiden, whom he had not seen for a long 
time. 

$ 43; Kalpasutra I, 404. The meftning therefore would be: “How could 
ooe who watches during the sixth night of another sleep in her own’'* 
A woman goes to watch with her friends or neighbors on such an oc¬ 
casion. So how cotiid she sleep when she herself and her own dear babe 
are concerned! I consider the line to be a proverb. Its general application 
is perfcctlj clear and would fit admirably into our context. 

ShashthikK is a kind of rice. Perhaps shashthi was u!%d in the same 
sense. Words ending with I and iks alternate freuguently. Rico had to 
be carefully watched, especially on account of the parrots. Cp. my books 
Kshemendi'as SaraayamaUika, p. 23, note 3 and DBmodaraguptas Ku^^- 
nlmatam, p. 44C. & it does not seem impossible that the line meant: 
“How should he who watches other people’s rice neglect bis own!” 
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For: 

155. So long there is zoodesty, so long-pride and so long 
there is understanding to think of the other world, as 
the arrows of Love, that take away discrimination and 
life, do not prevail. 

156. While the prince subject to love, thus dwelt in 
his own palace there came a beautiful woman') to him. 

157. When she had seated herself on the seat offered 
her, the prince said to her: “In what affair have you 
come here beautiful ladyl Tell me your purpose”. 

158. She said: “Listen, prince, being of an attentive 
mind. I have been despatched to you by Mayanamatgarl, 

159. “Fair sir, she who is tormented by the intense 
j6re of separation sends you these words as a message: 
“Before my life departs sprinkle it with the water of 
union”. 

160*161. “And when she had heard of the other things: 
how you sported with the elephant, how you slew the 
thief, how you eluded the wicked woman, how the 
people with the king at their head showed you their 
approbation, she was extremely astonished in her heart. 
Even her life she sustains with great difficulty, longing 
to see you". 

162. Having heard her words and given her the betel 
that was in his hands, he said to the woman in words 
whose essence was tender love: 


1 ) Vil^yS — *vilaka, fi'om vil, vellati, ^aeillaLre, Uscivare 

(cp. vil^sinl and raahilS)? In vre find vilaU, ^‘slender-waisted’*. 
(Jataka V, p. 156, st. 108; V, p. 500, st. 476) and vilskamajjha (IV, p. 
19, st. 30). The root is lag (cp. PSH lakaoa, “anchor” and laketi Majjh.* 
Nik. I, p. 127; Anguttai'a-Nik. Ill, pp. 230, 233). So the etymolc^ vilags, 
“the slender-waitited one” is |)crhaps hettci*. Cp Ski. vilagnaniadhja. 
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16». “Clever lady, go and tell her: ‘'Do not give way 
to your longing for some days. As soon as I get an 
opportunity I will set it all right"”. 

164. The next day men mounted on camels came 
unexpectedly, and when they entered the palace with 
a joyful soul they were beheld by the prince. 

165. He embraced them joyfully and affectionately 
asked for tidings of his mother's and father’s health, 
shedding a great flood of tears. 

166. Then they said this: “Tour mother and father 
are well, prince. Nevertheless, forsooth, they are conti¬ 
nually afflicted with the great magic-wrought malady 
of separation from you'). 

167. “If you do not go witliin a few days and see 
them, then, 0 prince, you will most assuredly go to 
people deprived of life" *). 

168. Having heard this and bade his own host prepare 
themselves, he came into the presence of the king and 
spoke words of the following sort: 

169. “Mounted on tall*) camels two men have come 
from my fathers side, in order to fetch me, 0 lord. 
Say what is befitting”. 

170. Thereupon the ruler of men said: “Gk) ac¬ 
cordingly to your parents, 0 prince. Having gone there 
accompanied by your own retinue, come back again". 

171. Giving him ornaments and honoring him with 

1) Why Jacobi tabes gaha « Rahu I fail to appi'ehend. The messenger 
seems to say: **Tbey have good health, for that matter; but an unearthly 
disease torments them — separation from you”. 

2) Lit, “go (travel) for people deprived of life". Hardly gen. absoL 

3) Ussuya • uccliuya (C) - Skt ucchrita high. I do not believe in 
ussuya utsuka swift. 
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sweet words, the ruler of men sent off the prince to¬ 
gether with his own daughter. 

172. Having formed his company for the journey') 
and bidden the host begin their march*), the prince 
himself remained in the middle of the city with one 
chariot. 

178. In the first watch of the night the prince des¬ 
patched one of his own men to the messenger SaingamI, 
in order to give her intelligence. 

174—175. He went and said to her: “Our army has 
set out on the road; the king's son tarries all alone 
on your account. Therefore, fair lady, go and quickly 
bring Mayanamai^ail hither, in order that the thing 
you desire to be done may be accomplished today”. 

176. On hearing his words Samgami went in haste 
and hurry and told her mistress what had been said 
by that man of the prince. 

177. When she had heard it an intense thrill of 
rapture rose impetuously in her all at once, and to¬ 
gether with her good friend [Samgami] she departed*) 
instantly from her own house. 

178. Mounted on a litter*) Mayanamanjari arrived 
in the presence of the prince. “Quickly mount [my 
chariot] slender maiden”, thus said the king's son to her. 

179. Then he urged on the horses, taking hold of the 

1) Samjatti ■ gamjUtrl is hai*dly *‘MarschordDung’* (Jacobi), but rather 
“Versammluag, BeisegcsellschafL, RoisegcUito”. 

2) Lit., “made them give setting out, — march”, cp. dadRti jfaampam, 
“he gives a jump”, e. e. he jumps. PaySnam dei, etc., very common in Pkt. 

3) *Samealyati > samcallai; fVom the present stem our participle. 

4) Jacobi “wagon, carriage”. In that case we have to translate: “She 
came to the prince. She mounted his chariot, beiug thus addi'esscd by etc.’ 
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reins with the left hand'); and driving out of the city*) 
he came among his own encamped army. 

180. Speedily, as soon as he had arrived, he had the 
drum-signal for the march given, and the whole army 
started, forming a magnificent escort for the journey. 

181. Traversing®) the country of the protector of the 
earth in uninterrupted marches, they came to a great 
wildwood full of beasts of prey and trees, and terrible. 

182. While he traveled along on the path, which 
was tangled with most vexatious great trees, the rainy 
season, dear*) to all people, arrived. 

183. And when the prince was journeying along in 

1) Probably the prince’s other hand and arm were occupied in a manner 
mentioned in several Runos of the Kalevala (in caressiog his love). 

2) '^Driving out in the city (through the city)” is possible and found 
in such conuection elsewhere. But perhaps we should read nayarlo. 

3) Concerning the Apabhramga gerunds ending with vi and vinu see 
§ 5^. Such a geruud formed with vinu we also have in the confessedly 
difficult etanxa: 

Lae, pekkha, vinu hiae bhnvami, 
jai vihijoe puiju tahr {^vami. 

rannevinu karami mbbhanil. 

Punu nai mellai dsha kalantl. 

Viki*amorva(lyam p. 13i in Shankar Pandit’s second edition; in Parab 
and Telang’s IV, 67; Pischel, Materialien p. 63, N*. XXXIY. I translate: 
'K) Uane, sieh, obne mein Hers inre ich utnher, ob ich nicht durch Schiek- 
salsfdgiuig wieder xu ibm gelange. Nachdem ich (mit meiner Liebsten) 
der Fi-eade genossen, gebe ich mich daher dem Irrsal bin. Nimmer I&sst 
es, das Glut bereitende, mich wieder". Daha kalantl is Shankar Pandit’s 
reading. Telang’s edition also notices daha kaantf, which yields the 
same seuse; for I take kaontl as a denom. from t^e p.p.p. kaa(— krita). 
It would correspond exactly with ka^dbai and other similar derivatives. 
Rannevinu is fixim the pi'eseot stem rannai (Skt ranyati). Remember 
that 6CLPT read rnnne. Tbei'e is considerable evidence for mellau in 
the lust {dlda. The sense would remain essentially the same: ‘*nimmer 
lassc ich es.... wiedei^’ ~ NibbhantI «■ 'nibhi^ti. 

4) Daya -f ra > dayara (= dayita). It would be possible to translate: 
“on Ute path whicii was rough and (UU of big trees”. 
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the midst of the forest a.t this soul-enchanting time, a 
chief of the Bhillas suddenly fell upon his army. 

184. By his host, which was maddened with its own 
strength, the prince’s army was scattered instantly to 
the four quartei*s of the compass, as a mass of clouds 
by the wind. 

185. With his one chariot and accompanied by his- 
sweetheart, the son of the king took his stand in the 
midst of the forest like a lion in the midst of a herd 
of elephants. 

186. Thereupon that whole host of Bhillas, attacked 
with a succession of arrows, was discomfited and fled*) 
in different directions as a herd of [common] elephants 
before the scent-elephant*). 

187. But when the chief of the Bhillas saw his own 
body of warriors flying he precipituously advanced against 
the prince, upbraiding [them] fiercely. 

188. Incessantly these two discharged showers of ar¬ 
rows upon each other, but neither one was vanquished, 
on account of their skill in the science of the bow. 

Thereupon the prince reflected: 

189. “By intelligence, fraud, trick, likewise by the 
employment of spell and witchcraft the adversary is 


1) Notice that we have both passive participles: ‘palflta > palaya 
and 'palsna > palona. 

2) Concerning the gandhagaja see note 2) on page 57 of my book 
ESvyasamgraha. Metrische Cbersctsungen aus indiscben und andem 
Sprachen (Leipsig). Pi'of. Lanman’s view is favorad by passages like the 
following: **A8 an elephant in rut scattei's the other elephants by his 
mere odor”. Stein's RsjataranginI I, 300 (cp. IV, 354). The fluid that 
exudes fh>m a rutting elephant's temples is said to smell like the fVa- 
grance of the blossom of the mango U'ec. KirStSrjuo. V, 26; Qi^upSlav. 
XVII, 67. 
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slain against whom one cannot prevail by right conduct. 

190. “So this chief of the Bhillas has acquired mag¬ 
nificent skill in the many various uses of the bow’)* 
And he cannot be slain. Therefore I shall devise a 
stratagem'*. 

191. And after such reflection the prince said to his 
wife there: “Make love [to the Bhilla], my dear. Sit 
down in the fore part of the chariot”. 

192. When she had sat do^vn there, and when he 
saw the peerless perfection of her beauty, he fixed his 
gaze on her, smitten with the darts of Love. 

193. So with an arrow resembling the petal of a dark 
blue lotus-flower and tipped with an awl he was sud¬ 
denly wounded in the chest by the son of the king. 

194. Hit in a mortal spot, the prince of the Bhillas 
dropped to the earth: opening his eyes only a little he 
said such words as the following: 

And here they are: *) 

195. have not been slain by your arrow; I have 
been slain by the dart of the god with the flowery 
weapon. But what is there wonderful about this? Who 
indeed has not been outwitted*) by Love?” 

196. Speaking thus the lord of the Bhillas suddenly 


1) Lit, “ia the hosts (snrtha) of “knacks” of the bow” (guna exactly 
as OermoQ “Vorteil”, in using an implement, in doing a certain thin^. 
Or, “in the hosts of peculiarities of the bow” (ways in which it may 
bo or is to be used), ^ttha tasti*a is possible, but less probable. 

For mohappa » mShStmya see § 277. 

2) Axi ya again - German “und swar”. 

3) Both here and in Erz. GO, I. 12 the common meaning of chal, “to 
dccfive” is {teilkctly satisfactory. I do not know if Pillkrit ehal may 
stand for “besiegen” (Jacobi), although the dilTci'enee is small in our 
case. Vicchalai in st 188 may also mean “to outwit”. 
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died. At this point the prince looked about for his own 
retinue. 

197. Since he [saw] neither chariots, nor steeds, nor 
servants, nor trusty warrior heroes the prince proceeded 
with his one chariot toward his own city. 

196. After traversing this wildwood with the greatest 
difficulty, hut free from fear, the prince came to a 
station of cowherds, which was charming with the herd 
of kine *). 

199-200. In the meantime two men saw the prince 
from the station of cowherds*), came up to him, and 
said in sweet words: “Where are you from, chief of 
men, and where do you gol Tell us”. “We go to San- 
khapura” said the royal scion to them. 

201, Thereupon they spoke again: “Noble man, we 
too will go to Sankhapura as your company on the 
journey, if you do us the great favor” *). 

1) C has govi “with the bevj of herdswomea”, which seems better. 

2) GukulBo can also be taken with patts (“came from the station.... 
to tlie prince)". So Ballini. — Java inst. 197 probably better, “however". 

3) The instrumental satthena “as your company" is interesting. My 
theory is this, The instrumental should rather be called soeiative. That 
has been pointed out already. Vrikena, for instance, first means" with 
a wolf." By a natural step the idea of association, of accompaniment, 
passes into that of modality. So we get vrikena “as a wolf. This we 
have in our satthena. I give a few other examples Agninft “as Agni", 
Brihadai'anyakopanishad 1,4,15; Sakko brShmanavanninfl.... ui^gaiichi, 
“Qakra approached as one who appears like a Brahman", CariySpilaka 
1,10; ep. 11,2,5; Thei1gathBl30;KosalarnjltkumbhaknranivesaneahilIlta> 
kavasena parlbl^akacchannena pa^vasati, “the king of Kosala lives in 
a potter’s house as ono who wears unknown costume" (i. e. incognito), 
“as one who is disguised as a I'cligiotis mendicant", MahSvagga X, 2, 3; 
supinantena uBgams, “he did not go as one sleeping", SuttanipBta 293. 
See also KatthSvatthu p. G17. The next step is to use this soeiative in 
comparieons. i. e. vrikena “like a wolf. This we And in Kussian, where 
it is an ordinary thing. I cannot ramember having seen in Hindu wri¬ 
tings a perfectly clcai* case of such an insti'uinental. Still some exumjiles 
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202. When he had agreed with the words: be it’*, 

and when he had hitched *) the horses to the chariot, the 
men who formed his escort said the following words: 

203-204. On this road there is an extremely great 
forest and in its midst Uve the fierce robber Dujjohana 
and the most dangerous elephant champion, maddened 
with rut and uttering a rumbling roar, and the snake that 
has poison in its look*), and likewise the dreadful tiger. 

come very near this usage and it does not seem alien to the spirit of 
the Indian languages. In the Veda we have the well-known na • iva. 
An acceptable explanation has not come to my notice. I think, the so¬ 
lution may be this. VrikS is the old form of the sociative, which is still 
found in the Veda, in the PrXki'its, and in l%li. Soon a certain na, 
which I take to be a sociative adverb or particle, was added in order 
to strengthen the force of the case form (just as the so-called prepo¬ 
sitions were originally adverbs used in the same way with case forms 
and usually put after them). It was added with the insertion of that 
copulative i which appears so frequently in the noun, the pronoun, and 
the verb. Thus we get vi'ikena. Now, although the use of the sociative 
vnkit or vrikena as a mode of expressing comparison or likeness does 
not seem to have survived, the sociative na as a separate word is em¬ 
ployed to bring out that idea, and as such it drops its other sociative 
connotations. It Specializes”. But whereever it is added as a kind of 
postposition it preserves its wider signification. So in the instrum., so 
in the second plur. of the vei'b. For I assume this na in forms like 
vadathana, ‘'you speak together”, itana, '*go ye together”. If my theory 
be correct the evolution is worthy of notice. The ideas set forth in 
Persson’s very full and learned article in indogermanisebe Forschungen 
II, p. 344 sqq. can be harmonized with my hypothesis. 

Jai supa^ tumam hosi, lit, **if thou art good-kindnese-having''. 

For the following stanza ep. note on stanza 25b. 

1) Apparently better, "urged on the horses in his chariot”. Cp. note 
on st 2%. 

2) A snake whose glance kills is meant This kind of snake is often 
introduced to us in Pi'Skht and in Jaina worka Pick, Sagara-Sage p. 4, 
1. 8; UvUsogadasilo § 107; pBri(isl4t>pai'vau VIII, 112 (cp. Introduc¬ 
tion p. 53); KSvanavaha IV, 50, 63. See W. Hertz in Abbandlungen 
del' bayrischen Akademie, philoa-philol. Klasse, Vol. XX, p. 107. These 
reptiles-of the deadly eye dwell alone, shunning the company of others; 
for the beautiful stanza of the Lalitavistara (cd. Lefmaan p. 314) dcclai'es: 
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205. There are also other hosts of wild animals, cruel, 
flesh-devouring, and terrible to behold. Only after knowing 
this in your heart go you by this road”. 

206. Thereupon the prince said: “Harbor no fear, start 
on the path. When we have arrived safelj' at Sankha- 
pura I shall be liberal ^). What [need] of many words’*. 

207. Upon hearing this the others, the numerous men 
who formed the company on the journey, proceeded 
with the prince, leaving the torrent of fear’). 

208-209. At this point a PaQupata ascetic arrived 
there. His body was adorned with the diadem of long 
matted hair, his limbs were strewn with ashes; in bis 
fist he held the trident; he was encircled with evil- 
averting amulets’); his fingers were busy with his 

Na simhavrindam bhuvi drishtoptlrvam, 

• drish^lTisl^nSin api nSsti vrindam: 

t«JasT>nSm satyapai^kramSnam 
puinishavarsbabhanSm api nSsti vrindam. 

We also And the “deadly Upas tree” in India, not to speak at all of 
the kimpSka.. It is called vishadruma (vidiatoru etc.) and occurs a 
number of times in Sanskrit literature (also in RSvanavaha III, 43; IX, 44). 
It grows on mountains and is so destinictive that it withers the blos¬ 
soms of other trees. For Rnvanavaha VII, 67 informs us: '^here the 
flowers of the trees fade and become discolored, being touched (lit., 
struck) by the wind of the poisou-loaved (tree)”. The poison trees on 
the mountain ore set in violent motion by the monkeys. The Skt. text 
of this line, which neither the commentators nor Goldschmidt have 
understood, should.run as follows: Vishaparna^tavyShatamlByamSna- 
visvavarna- (sive: Yisavarna-) pSdapakusumam. 

4) It seems that we have to read either sampatto or sampatte. Still 
I am not sure that sampattS tould not be correct and that the three 
words might not form a kind of nominative absolute clause. Possibly 
jai (yadi) is to be supplied. It is wanting in the conditional sentense also 
in Buddhavamsa II, 124. Cp. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 487 and Bi-z. 84,5. 

2) This is rather “outlandish dialect”. Fear is conceived as a rushing 
flood of water which carries people along or which drowns them. 

3) It is perfectly clear that the ascetic was all alone. So Jacobi’s 
“B^lcitung” for pa^ivSraya is impossible. I take pa^i in its natural 
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hermit’s token; a splendid and most praiseworthy man 
was he. 

210. And he said to the prince: “I also shall journey 
along to Sankhapura with your fine traveling company, 
my son, in order to visit the places of pilgrimage. 

211. **And another thing: A few denarii are in my pos¬ 
session, which have been given to me by pious men for 
the purpose of offering oblations and worship to the gods. 

212. “Take these, fer-famed one, in order that I may 
travel on without fear”. Having said a great deal of 
this sort he handed him the wrapper with the money ^). 

213. Then, greatly delighted, he gave the son of the 
king his blessing and started with the men of the 
convoy, clad in his costume as an artiBce*). 

214. The prince, knowing his real character, reflected 
in his inmost heart: “Traveling together with this man 
will not be good in the end”. 

215. Having meditated thus in his heart the prince 
drove his horses on. The chariot, rolling along on the 
road, came into a region of impenetrable forest. 

216. The PaQupata ascetic said these words to the 
men of the escort: “Today I must by all means do 
you the honors of hospitality. 


sense and vSra from ▼}!, “to cover, to ward off*’. Pariyariya may either 
be paricarita, or here perhaps more probably, 'parivarita. 

Yogis carrying the trident, the weapon of ^re mentioned else¬ 
where too. Ku^t^nlmatam 12; PrabandhacintSmani, p. 178. 

1) Skt. nicula means an upper gai'ment, and the Ancient Hindus used 
to tie up their money in their outer garments. But niculaka, ntcola, 
and nicolaka also denote a “case” (I^ittei*al, PW»). So Jacobi’s “bag” 
may be correct I tried to nse a term that would bear both the inter¬ 
pretations which are possible. 

2) Lit, “deeeit-made^ostumo-wearing”. 
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217. “There is here in the midst of the wildwood a 
station of cowherds which boasts a heap of copious 
riches. There I have spent the rainy season^) engaged 
in self-moi*tifications. 

218. “In that [station of cowherds] I have won over 
all the cowherds by my virtues. They will today give 
us to eat. Therefore you are ray guests". 

219. After this invitation the Pa^upata ascetic went 
away, and returned with immense pails which he had 
filled with rice boiled in milk*), ghee, and sour milk. 

220. And when he had come he said to the prince 
in sweet words: ^‘Son, afford me now the joy that my 
heart desires". 

221. Thereupon the prince said: “I have a violent 
pain in my head, and it is ascetic^s food; this meat is 
not meet for us”*). 


1) § 167. For avanta see § 1G5. 

^ Or perhaps, it would be better, to render puyasa by “milk** (not 
by ‘h*ice boiled in milk'*). 

3) The Pmkrit may be translated in the followii^ ways: 1) A. violent 
pain in my head set in (taking va^^i with the proceeding words. The 
position of ca is in favor of this interpretation, at least prima facie; 
and in Pali, too, we have vedai^ vattati). And it is ascetic’s food; this 
fare is not proper for us. 2) A violent pain rages in my head. And 
another thing, it is ascetic’s food. This (food) is not proper for ua 
3) There is a violent pain in my head. And tlio food is for ascetics 
(va^^i with onnam). This food is not proper for ua [Tliis rendering 

seems to the best], 4).head. And the food is ascetic’s food. It is 

not proper for us. 5) .... head. And otlier food is for ascetics. This is 
not l^flttiag. By difTerent combination even a few more translations arise. 
The first four in sense all come to the same thing. The last tivuislation 
oITered would seem to make the prince speak like a good Jaina. According 
to Uttarejjh. XVII, 15 Jaina ascetics may not eat “milk, curds”, and 
other things produced from milk”. But this prohibition is not in har¬ 
mony with other passages. In PrabandhacintOmani, p. 115 an enemy of 
Heroacandra taunts the Jaina ascetics with the following words: 
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222. And the prince told all the men of hia traveling 
company by a sign of the eye: “This food brought by 
him is not to be eaten". 

223. Not heeding the prince, they ate these viands, 
that were mixed with poison; and as soon as they had 
eaten them they all suddenly became unconscious')* 

224. When the I^upata ascetic knew that they had 
all betaken themselves to the house of Death, he rushed 
forth, discharging a shower of arrows in order to kill 
the prince. 

225. The prince, filled with wrath, dodged the shower 
of arrows by rapid motions and hit him in a vital spot 
with an arrow that had a crescent-shaped head. 

226. Now he fell to the earth and having only a 
remnant of life left, he said this: “Son, I am that in¬ 
vincible thief, Dujjohana by name. 

227. “Illustrious sir, you of fearless heart have pleased 
my heart I have only a short time to live yet on ac- 
connt of the wound inflicted by your arrow*). 

228. “Listen to my words. On the left side of this 
mountain, between two rivers, there is a delightful 
temple. 

As for men -who liye on food blended with ghi, and accompanied 
with milk and cords, 

How can they restrain their senses? Only consider the bypocri^ 
of it". 

His accosation was founded on truth. So if translation n^ 5) given 
in this note be correct the prince may after all view the matter from 
the Brahman ascetic’s point of view; and that would be so much more in 
keeping with the requirements of literary art. To all appearance too, Aga- 
dadatta is converted to the Jaina faith only at the end of the tale. If the 
first four interpretations are coirect, they contain a bit of concealed irony. 

1) Cp. Crooke, Things Indian (London 1906) p. 378. 

2) Cp. Pari^shtaparvan I, 174 sqq. 
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229. “In the place back of that a thin flat stone is 
detected if great pains are taken *). Throw that over 
to the left*) and enter the underground house there. 

230. “In the middle part of that there is my wife, 
endowed with matchless beauty and virtues *), in the fresh 
bloom of youth, modest, and artless, JayasirT by name. 

231. “Exceedingly great wealth is found in the interior 
of this house. So make that all your own, noble man. 

232. “But as for me, the end is nigh. Grant me the 
billets [of the funeral pile] when my life has departed”. 
While yet speaking thus he suddenly expired. 

238. CJollecting a great number of pieces of wood the 
prince granted him the Are. He mounted his most excel* 
lent chariot and went first to the place he had been told. 

234. Between the two rivers, at the temple, he saw 
the stone, opened the door, and made a noise as he 
had been enjoined. 

235. Thereupon that lovely young woman came in¬ 
stantly to the spot where the door was and said with 
a voice as sweet as that of the kokila: “Come into the 
interior of the house”. 


1) We could take cajjiya • ‘tyajyita (from the poiuive stem tyojynte). 
The vai*iante of the MSS. aajjiya [also C] and v«^jiya(- varjita) point to 
this. All three words mean ''abandoned, let go”, German, gelosscn, eingetas- 
sen”. So we would get the I'endcring: "a thin flat stone has been sunk 
in with gi'eat care”. I think enjjai, "to see” is from the same root that 
gives us Skt. caksh. Some of the cognate languages show that the sonant 
of Pi^'it is etymologically correct. Cp. 320. 

2) VRme is not clear. The literal ti*aoslatiun could also i*un like this: 
"Throw that over on the left” (standing or taking hold of it on the 
left side). That would amount to: "Throw it over to the right”. I do 
not think that vSme can be taken with the woi'ds following it. 

3) Or, “endowed with the excellences of poerlesK beauty” (or, “endowwl 
with matchless excellences of beauty”). 


18 
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236. While the prince, seeing her beauty, gazed on 
her with rapture Mayanamanjarl struck him suddenly 
with a push of her hand. 

And she said: 

237. “Relatives, dear companionsand friends, city 
and home I have left for your sake, shameless man, 
and you are attached to another woman”. 

238. Having heard her words the prince quit that 
wood’) immediately and mounting his peerless chariot 
he then proceeded ahead. 

239. While with ease and pleasure he traversed the 
frightful forest thicket for some distance, he suddenly 
saw a flying band of ^^'haras. 

240. Now when the prince had seen the teiTor-stricken 
bands of the woodlanders, be thought in his own mind: 
“Here must be the elephant in rut”. 

241-242. While he looked toward tliat direction, full 
of suspicion in his heart, he saw a peerless elephant, 
white as the moon, as the conch, as the waterlily, 
dripping with a stream of ichor*), breaking the fine 

i) Or, “fathei-”. So Jacobi. That would naturally be represented by 
piu (pii) in composition. But piyfl is used too. 

^ The wood surrounding the temple. Ballini's version: “rimaiginata 
((uella ferita [d’amore]” looks very captivating. '*Ho shunned (got rid) 
of that wound [inflicted by Love] quickly” would do very well. In Pali 
wc liave a word vana, which I derive from the root van “to deaii*e" etc., 
anil which means “desii'e, lust”. See Childers and TheragflthS C&i; Vi- 
mllnavatthu 50, u. “He renounced (abandoned) this [amorous] desire” 
would be more natural than Ballini's rendering. 

3) According to Hindu poets, who revel in exaggeration, the little 
bit of ichor which trickles fVom the rutting elephant's head is a torrent, 
and MiTglia tells us that the elephants of Hoi'i’s army created now and 
mighty rivers by the ichor streaming from their temples, (licupfllavodha 
xn, 00. Wc Qi'c even told that tho rutting elephant drips iclior in 
>M*venfold manner. UvHsagadasno Vol. II, p. 73, note 105. 
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great'trucked trees. Mayaiiamanjari was instantly shud¬ 
dering in her inmost heart. 

243. Thereupon the prince said; "Sweet innocent, do 
not fear the young elephant*) of the wildwood. Bliss 
and unhappiness are for the great, but not for other 
men” •). 

244. After having thus addressed his sweetheart he 
swiftly stepped down from the peerless chariot, and 
advancing he suddenly flung his upper garment before 
the elephant. 

245. And when, in the same moment, that elephant 
gave a thrust into the outer garment the very dexterous 
prince of a sudden mounted on his back. 

246. In the space of only one moment that mad 
elephant champion, the God of Death for many wood- 
landers, was rendered submissive by the prince, just as 
a snake by the employment of gem and spell. 

247. Before his own beloved he descended from the 

1) Jacobi takes kalaha also here os equivalent to Skt. kalaha. In that 
case we would have to ti'anslate: “Do not be afraid of the light in the 
woods”. But the pmee knows that the elephant has no chance of a light 
with him. It is better to connect kalaha with kalabha, ‘hin elephant 
30 years old”. This kalaha occura in PrasannaHlgbava II, 50, p. 44 (in 
the edition of Sb. M. Pai*anjpc and N. S. Pause, Poona 4804). An ele¬ 
phant reaches his greatest strength and vigor when he gets to be 40 
ycai's old. QigupSlavadha XII, 60 and Mallinntha’s scholion. Elsewhere 
it is the elephant of sixty years that is considered mightiest. Uttarajjh. 
XI, 18. 

2) Those of the common herd live on like animals; no great events, 
happy or unhappy, stir their sluggish existence, and, above all, they 
lock the intensity of feeling that is nccessai'y for rising to the highest 
heights of joy and descending to the deepest depths of sorrow. Fui’thermore, 

Araai tutti color cui la sventura 
Cinsso il capo di funebri ghirlande. 

Perclib non ha diritto alia sciagura 
Chi non 6 gi'antle. 
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peerless elephant’s back; and, mounted again on the 
chariot, he proceeded in the direction of his own 
city. ' 

248. When the prince, accompanied by his beloved, 
had traversed some distance he saw the tiger sitting 
on the wayside. 

249. Its shaggy mane bristled') and with its long 
tail it lashed the ground. On seeing it the prince laughed 
and ran toward it. 

250. Just as the tiger, which had prepared a tenible 
leap, gave a blow with its paw, the prince thrust his 
hand, which he had wrapped up *) in his garment, into 
its mouth. 

251. But with his right hand he plunged the sword 
into its back. Smitten with a deep wound it fell plump 
upon the round earth. 

252. And while the prince after conquering the tiger, 
was traversing a little part of the dense wood he saw 
the snake lying on the road. 

How did it look? 

25B. Black as a swarm of bees and as collyriom, 
having a body that shone with the flood of rays from 
the precious stones in its hood, double-tongued, red-eyed, 


1) Ski uddhashita eod uddhnshita are simply wrong ti'anslatioos of 
PrSkrit uddhuslta uddhrishita (hrish). Tlie second u is due to as¬ 
similation of vowels. An interesting case of such assimilation is harima, 
“sliameful” (Uttar^h. XXII, i03). This form is not to be corrected to 
hirima (as Piscbe), § 98, has done). It seems to owe its origin to forms 
like hai-ffyate • lajjate (UBjjh.-Nik. I, p. i20; Itivutt. 49; Thertg. 140; 
Jfli IV, 171; Angutt-Nik. Ill, 16). 

2) Veiiidhija = vedhiya. Seo § 74. Possibly vcijtala (occurtng in Ei*i. 
7, 1. 22) is to be explained the same way, i. e. vritta + Ia > vet^la > 
verttala (round-ish). 
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expauding its hood like a banner, uttering a hissing 
sound'). 

254. Seeing the snake coming toward them, Mayana- 
manjaii clung to the neck of the prince, her body trem¬ 
bling with, violent fear. 

1) One is sU*ongly tempted to rend plKuiamani, and this is represented 
in my tmnslation. Still phantmani. “its snake’s jewels” is not senscloss, 
only a littio awkwai'd and pleonastic. [C really reads phanomani]. Tho 
notion that snakes cai*>'y jewels in their hoods is very common in India 
Cep. the Western idea of the snake's ei*own). Rsroilyana XIII,12(manibhih 
phanostbaih; Oi^upiilavudha phanamanih); Rllvanavaha V, 39; VI, 72; 
VIl, G9; IX, 45, 89; Uttoi'ojjh. p. 340; Prebandhucintilmani, p. 109. Ac¬ 
cording to Gaudavaha 348, 349 the brillinut fcathcre of the peacock 01*0 
ilio transformed lustre of the jewels of the many snakes devoured by 
this bird. Where such a jewel lies there rises the cloud and begins to 
thunder, and then floors of lapis laxuli (vaidlliy’a, valavflyaja) emit bril¬ 
liant reys. QigupSlavadha XIII, 58 and Malliniltha’s scholion. It is also 
well-known that snakes arc 8up|M>scd to guard buried treasures. Samaya- 
mittvikfl I, 27; Jntaka n*. 73; Ci'ooke, Populot* Rel. and Folklore otc. 
])p. 270, 271; Benfcy, Pantschatantra 1, p. 359; Winternitz, Sai*]>abali 
pp. 27, 37 sqq.; llHla 577 and note; Gauclavaha 198; Knowles, Folk- 
Tales of Kashmir p. 273 note. But that proves insufficient to prevent 
such treasures frem shifting places and disappearing (a wldc-sprcad 
Folklore notion). Cp. Khuddaka-I^^ha VIII, 4. Thei'efore people in Old 
India chained them to the spot, os wo gather from GAudavaha499. Natu¬ 
rally the Kllgas, or Serpent Genii, ore sometimes supposed to have a 
hand in the disapiieai'ance of buried treasures. Khuddaka-PfCtba VIII, 4. 

The com|)Ound dhamanidhayamukkapukksra I take os a dvandva. 
Dhaya dhvaja. Dhaya cannot represent dvaya. So the first pai*t may 
mean: “having inflated vessels (the hood) for a banner;” or, if wc take 
dhamanl in.the sense of “neck”, “having a neck banner”. We naturally 
suppose the kissing of the snake to issue from tlie mouth. Cp. Paricish^- 
parvan II, 206: 

Utphanllh pbaninas to tu 
tarn dash^um dushVacctasali 
phntknrapavanam flsj'air 
amucan dhamanlnibbaih. 

But the compound may after all be understood difTerently and may be 
translated: “emitting a hissing sound frem the banner-like inflated ves¬ 
sels” (or, “from the banner of its neck”). For we also read that the snake’s 
hissing comes from its hood. Ns^nanda V, 17; Oaudavaha 637. Dhviga 
means a “distinctive mai*k”. So still another rendering would be possible; 
“having hisses emitted frem the bellow-like characteristic” (the hood). 

♦ 
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255. ‘‘Do not fear’\ he said; down from the chariot 
stepped the valiant warrior, and when the snake came 
rushing on he suddenly paralyzed its movements. 

256. Thereupon having paralyzed the snake’s mouth 
and sported with it he left it. Mounting his peerless 
chariot he drove the horses swiftly on'). 

257. After traversing somehow or other with great 
difficulty this tangled wood which was like a hell, he 
arrived at Sankhapura, gladdening the multitudes of the 
people in the city. 

258. A delight to the hearts, and eyes of the people 
and giving gifts, he entered king Sundara’s city, which 
was full of the splendor of apparel beautifully made. 

259. When he had arrived in his own home he was 
then embraced by his mother and father with intense 
love and in great joy, and respectfully greeted by the 
people. 

260. Thereupon at the end of the meal he was ques¬ 
tioned about his adventures in foreign lands, and he 
told everything up to his arrival in his own house*). 

261. While thus they experienced the greatest delight 
on account of their happy union and enjoyed the plea¬ 
sures of royalty the time went by pleasantly. 

1) Sat^oiy& canoot be = saniyojita (Jacobi) in our pa^tsage. Wc would 
expect saipooiya. Sainjoiya « samcoiya would peidtaps not be impossible. 
There would be parallels. But I think, the root is jO/Ho impel, drive on**. 
J0, juvuti, and from this a-stem juv would be inrerred. That would lead 
to jovai. Cp. ru, ruvai, rovai (§ 473); dliSv, dhuvai, dhovai; svap, suvai, 
sovai (§ 4^ 497); and Syuvati (Jst. VI, 27, stanza 1175) from yu, 
yauti (also in Skt); luvati (TheragatliS 762) from la. From the present 
we get joviia > joiya. In all probability we have the same root in 
stanza 202. It would be better to U-anslate there: ‘^and when he drove 
the horses in the chariot on.’* 

2) Lit., “tilt [ho hod] amvecl in liis own house'*. 
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262. Now one day in the spring, which imparts rap¬ 
ture to the hearts of people in love, the king went out 
into the park, accompanied by a numerous train ot 
citizens. 

263. Now thereupon that prince too, escoited by his 
friends^) and joined with his beloved, arrived there, the 
perfection of his beauty being gazed upon by the women 
of the city. 

264. Together with Mayanamanjari the glad-hearted 
prince amused himself with much laughter, mirth, lute- 
playing^), excellent dances, songs, and poetic compositions. 

265. In the afternoon all the people, having made 
merry, quickly went to the peerless city; the king too 
came home, accompanied by his whole retinue. 

266. But just when the prince, who had dismissed 
all his attendants, reached his peerless chariot, Mayana¬ 
manjari was bitten by a ferocious snake. 

267. Uttering cries of wail and woe and moaning 
likewise: “Bitten! bitten!” trembling in all her limbs, 
she dropped into the prince's lap. 

268. Thereupon the prince said to her: “Do not, do 
not be afraid, lady with eyes like the petals of the blue 
water-lily; in the mere twinkling of an eye I will 
render the poison of the poisonous snake powerless. 

269. And while he was yet speaking thus that sweet¬ 
heart of his became unconscious in a moment, her limbs 
being tormented with the terrible poison. 

1) Suhi is not sukhin (Jacobi), but =s Hulifid. Jacobi has to cbangc 
the same word in stanza ^7 to' sahi. But the i-eading of the MSS. is 
correct in both passages. The same suhi is found in Uttarajjh. XX, 9 
and elsowhei'e in Devendm’s Ukn. 

3) Lit., “pastime with the vlnit”. 
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270. Knowing that ahe bid been left by life, the 
prince lost bis senses and wailed in pitiful tones, uttering 
cries of “Woe is me! woe is me!" 

271. Collecting himself somehow or other with the 
utmost difficulty, the prince then built a pyre and put 
his wife on it 

*272. Just as the prince after lighting the fire was 
casting himself into it, suddenly there arrived a pair 
of Vidyadharas from the sky. 

273-274a. And as soon as they had come, one of the 
foiries addressed tender words to the prince: “Koble 
man, why do you cast yourself into the fire without a 
reason 1 In a mere moment 1 will make your wife’s 
body scathless”. 

2746-275. Speaking thus he sprinkled her with charmed 
water. As if she had awoke at the end of a sleep the 
gazelle-eyed woman came to herself again. “What place 
is this”) she asked and rose immediately. 

276. Having lifted up the prince's mistress and talked 
with him the pair of fairies flew up to their j)ath in 
the heaven. 

277. And accompanied by his beloved, the prince in 
that very instant went to an adjacent temple in the 
night that was filled with extremely dense darkness •). 

278. At this time the prince said to his beloved in 
kind words: “Do you stay here for one moment while 
I fetch fire”. 

1) Lit, “struck, hit”. 

2) Or, “on their patii”. 

3) Lit, “with the obscurity (gloom) of darkness”. A.ndha U used as 
a neuter noun. 
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270. Having spoken thus he went and returned again, 
bringing fire with him. Then he saw in the temple the 
brightness of a light, which was a surprise to his mind. 

280. When he had ariived, he with a heart full of 
suspicion said to her thus: “Noble lady, 1 have seen 
the brightness of a light in the temple". 

281. And she answered: “My beloved, the brightne.ss of 
the burning fire in your hands entered here; that you saw. 

282-283. At this point, just as the prince after handing 
over his sword to his wife, blew into the five with his 
two knees placed on the ground and his face bent down, 
the sword without the scabbard all of a sudden dropped 
out cf her hand on the stone slabs of the temple with 
a very heavy stroke'). 

284-285. Thereupon when he, who was of an artless 
character, asked his beloved all in a flurry: “Why did 
the sword fall to the ground divested of the sheath 
— then she said to him: “An exceedingly great be¬ 
wilderment of the mind arose in me. Therefore, not 
being mistress of myself, I dropped the sword just now". 

286. Thereupon having made the fire flame up, they 
passed the night ’) in the temple and in the morning 
they went to their own house with hearts full of felicity, 

287. And he told the whole story of the night to 
his relatives, friends, and household in the company of 
his mistress and with a heart that fluttered with impe¬ 
tuous joy. 

288. And while these two thus clung to the pleasures 

1) Nihsa =s nighsta. 

2) Lit, “the night Iiaving passed”. The nom. nbsol. is interesting. 
Cp. St 906. 
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their hcai*td desired and enjoyed the delights of the 
senses, the time passed pleasantly. 

289. Now one day the good man, the prince, the royal 
scion, rode a steed of inverse training on the riding 
ground. 

290. By that bad charger, who quickly carried him 
away before the very eyes of the people, he was taken 
thereupon into a most impervious wildwood, the abode 
of ascetics. 

291. Rambling about the prince thereupon came to 
a temple of the Jina and he saw a perambulating monk, 
who was surrounded by a company of many saints. 

And what kind of a man was hel 

292-294. Like the moon among the planets and the 
stars, like the jewel Kaustubha among precious stones, 
like the wish-yielding tree among trees, like the Thou¬ 
sand-Eyed among the gods, like the moon in lovely 
gentleness, like the earth in patience, in brilliance like 
the sun, in beauteous form like the god of love; pos¬ 
sessed of pure fourfold knowledge—named Sahasagai —; 
by the power of his wisdom seeing all the affairs going 
on in the world; causing spiritual awakening in pious 
people by his preaching of the stainless law. 

295. The prince went immediately and made a low 
obeisance to the lotus of his feet, and having thus 
received his blessing he sat down at his side. 

296. Getting a!i opportunity then, the modest prince 
said: “My teacher, tell me. Full of curiosity, I would 
like to inquire about something. 

297. “Master, who are these five noble men, radiant 
in bloom of youth, grace, and beauty, who entered the 
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path of indifference to the world and desire to take 
the vows?’*'). 

Thereupon the sage said: 

298. “There is here in the midst of this country an 
inaccessible village, Camarl by name. A powerful Bhilla, 
Dhaiunidhara by name, ruled it. 

299. “Now once upon a time, on a certain day, a 
son of a chief of men *) arrived in this Bhilla’s territory, 
surrounded with horses, elephants, chariots, warriors, 
and heroes. 

300. “Thereupon this commander of a host on the 
instant killed and destroyed his army and then com¬ 
menced an equal fight with him’). 

^ 301. “They fought for a long time; and when neither 
of them could be vanquished the prince put in front 
his own wife, who made love [to tlie Bhilla]. 

302. “Thereupon while he, carried away by the god 
of love, cast his eyes on her, the prince found a weak 
point and hit him in a mortal spot. 

303. “Having killed the lord of the Bhillas, the prince 


Or perhaps, "Who are tliese five noble men? Radiant in the bloom 
of youth ... they desire ... Pndilmttlia =s pnrna; = uddliumnya (uddli- 
inata), appliunna (ovei'whelmed, Hooded; from 'Osphunia), ahirem:tiy» 
(flooded, lit. flood-coTored, from ‘abbiremacita?) I*atyalacclit 81; s nii^ 
bhai'a ZDMG. 33, p. 4C, st. ^ perhaps is = 'pratibhnsto. Paijihattboi 
(RSvatiavaha XII, ^)>may simply be = pratiliastifyati, "to give a sub¬ 
stitute, an equivalent, to equivalentiso (sit venia verbol), to requite". 

2) Read with the MSS. naravarakumSra. 

3) For sarisa s sadiica see § 2^. Reganling .sai'isa in the sense 
"t(^ether with" (Jacobi) I have to eotifess my ignorance. In our passage 
the usual meaning fits quite well. Do we have to read -iKU’isena (from 
parishad) in Erz. 72,1. 6? The mistake would be ea^ in the Devanllgarl 
wi'iting. — Chalium in the next stanza piHibably is to be translated: 
"be outwitted, be undone". Bhh.liya from bhid ? Cp. mufen. 
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went home, accompanied by his beloved. But these five 
brothers of that Bbilla came speedily. 

304. “Seeing tlieir eldest brother deprived of life by 
a wound trom an arrow, they set out on the track of 
the chariot, their lips quivering and shivering with anger. 

305. “When they had gone to Sankhapura they saw 
the prince hemmed about with princes; and the five 
stayed there looking for an opening to kill him. 

306. “Now one day they saw the prince, who had 
dismissed all his attendants, alone in the park with 
his own wife. 

307. “Just as these men who were in an impassioned 
state of mind'), deemed this an opportunity for slaying 
him’), bis wife all of asudden was bitten by a vieioussnake.« 

308. “When he, seeing her deprived of life, was casting 
himself into the fire a pair of VidySdharas arrived; by 
them she was made hale and whole again. 

309. “Quitting that park they went to a temple in 
the neighborhood. Thereupon the prince left that fawn¬ 
eyed woman®) and went after fire. 

310. “Thus the five men, who had found a deceitful 
way [of killing him] and were therefore steeped in 
great joy, stood there concealed, their minds bent on 
compasriog his death. 

311. “And the youngest among them suddenly let 
his light, which he had hid for a long time, flash 

1) This is better, I think, than Jacobi’s “of a sorrow ful state of mind". 
Both kilittha and sarnkilitthn are not uncommon in the sense of “tainted, 
sinful, impassioned”. Cp. Pali. 

2) Or perhaps rathei*, “considered this means of killing him”, reflected 
how they^ should utilise this opportunity. 

3) Mayaechl = mri^kslii. 
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out') of the covered box in the middle of the temple. 

812. “By the gleam of the light the young woman 
then saw their youngest brother, and she looked on 
him with soft eyes, that were full of extreme love. 

813. “Then she said to him: “Slender youth, be my 
husband. If you think otherwise, then I shall destroy 
even my life”*). 

314. “He, on the other hand, said to her: “Sweet 
innocent, I long for you; but if your husband knows 
of it, there is no life at all for me”. 

815. “Charming friend, I shall kill my lover before 
your eyes”. Having spoken thus she instantly extin¬ 
guished his light”’). 

816. “At this point the prince suddenly arrived, 
bringing fire. And when he had arrived he said: “I 
saw a brightness here”. 

817. “Thereupon she said this: “The brightness of 
the burning fire that you hold in your hands gleamed 
into the temple, my dear, and was seen by you”. 

318. “While the prince after handing her his sword 
made the fire blaze up she drew the sword *) and dealt 
a blow at his neck. 

3J,9. “But this [younger brother], being of a com- 

1) Lit., “made his light manifest (visible)*'. 

2) Lit, “if you contemplate another thing". Or, “if you think of an¬ 
other woman” (Ilallini). Less probable, “if you think of that otlici* one 
(my husband), then 1 shall desU'oy even his life". 

3) This seems to be the meaning of jhampio hero. Cp. $326. Uttar^h. 
p. 189 also tells us: Agaccbantain kumlfram drish^vn tayS tati'ostho 
dlpo vidhySpitalj (vidhySpayati, ficquontly used in Jaina Skt,isa wong 
translation of Prakrit vgjhavei [usually vijjhavai], Skt vikshBpayati. 
Pali vijjhapeti [for instance, in Vinaya Vol. I, p. 31)). Cp. $ 326. 

4) SeiMvratc kadijiya (gerund) from kamvnlaju and road mimcai 
(C muccai). 
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pafisionate heai't pushed the sword aside, aud made it 
drop down. He told his brother the very strange doings 
of the woman. 

320. "Seeing this ’) most fearful regardless behaviour 
of hers they attained to the passionless state of mind 
and came to my side". 

321. Having heard the story of his own life, the 
prince was agitated in mind and he meditated: ^'Ah, 
see the fearful doings of women! 

“So this is true: 

322. “The intelligent may know the sands of the 
Ganges, the waters in the sea, and the size of the 
Himavat —; woman’s heart they may not know. 

“And also: 

323. “They weep and make you weep ’), they tell lies 
and make you believe them’), and deceitfully they eat 
poison; they die, but they do not conceive a true affection*). 

1) More literally, "Finding out this”. Tayam = ta + ka. I think -we 
have this tayam also in KitlScOi^a-Kathnnakam stanza 12: tayam po^i- 
vajjia, "TCCoiTing this”. 

2) The present ruvai from ru (§ 473) forms a causative nivavayanti > 
ruvnayanti > rTiv&yaati. But perhaps ruvf^ai is on a par vvith vim- 
h3yai ss vismByayati. ZDU6. p. 277,1.25. The latter, though, admits 
of a double explanation too (Skt. vismBpayati furnishing the second). 
•3) § 487. 

4) KhSdanti > khOanti > khSnti > khanti. Stanzas of similar import 
might be quoted by the dozen from Hindu literature. I cite only one, 
from the Tamil Garland of Wisdom. 

Tinist you may the fatal poison, 

Trust the floods and raging storm. 

Trust you may the maddened elephant, 

Deem the ti^er void of harm, 

'h'ust the 1^8songei*s of Yama, 

Robbers, hunters, mui'dm'ers trust, 

But Tou trust the long-robed women. 

Helpless roam the streets you must 

See ilie charming and instructive little book Tliillai Govindan: A Poiv* 
tUiimous Aiitobiogi’apliy. EtHtcrl by "Pnmba”. Madras 1003, p. 27. 
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3*24. “Woman indeed, as soon as she has fallen in love 
is all sugar like a piece of sugar cane; the very samewoman 
surpasses tbe bitter nimba, as soon as her love is gone. 

325. “In a moment women fall in love, but in a 
moment their love grows cold. Delighting in various 
loves and unstable in their affections, they are like the 
color of turmeric *)• 

326. “Cruel in their hearts and charming in body, 
speech, and glance, girls resembleaknife inlaid with gold “). 

“So alas for ray baseness that for her sake I stained 
my family and embraced dishonor. But indeed: 

327. “So long shines renunciation of the world, in¬ 
telligence®), noble extraction, and modesty only so long *); 
so long tbe sensitive’) dread of doing wrong, and fear 
of one’s superiors only so long; so long control over one’s 
senses, and the splendor of fame only so long, as man is 
not in the power of woman®), who bewilders the mind. 

“Therefore out on the samsara! There is nothing here 
that makes us happy. And it has been said: 

328. “Say, how could there be happiness in the sam- 

1) Which lasts but a very short time. 

2) Skt. viccliurita has grown on I'rnkrit soil. The genuinely SanskHt 
form would be vikshurita (fi'om kshur, to cut), “carved", and hcnco 
“raised in some places and in othcra not", variegated, inlaid, covered 
with". The meaning “smeared", which is usually given, is all wraog. 

3) According to Jacobi, “wealth”. 

4) Tnvabiin and jnvahiip in sense tnva and jnvn. These words ai*c 
Apabhrainca locatives sg. fram tbe steniK tava and jtiva (Skt. tllvat and 
yllvat) and coiTespond to Skt. tilvati and yilvati (used in Skt. in the 
same way). Tlie anusvSra is not to be cancelled. 

5) Taniya I take to bo = tanlyoK (the comparative of tanu). It is a 
counterpart to baliya s ballyas. Perhaps wc ratlier should translate: 
“even the smallest dread of doing wrang". 

G) If ramanihi l>e corract it may be the equivalent to ramanihe, the 
gen. sg. I^j’obahly, though, the aunsvilra or the anunttsika (which so 
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where greatness is seen one moment and vanishes 
in the next, where various joys and sorrows revolve') in a 
moment, where union and separation last but a momenti" 
Bfeditating in such and similar wise he was shaken 
to the foundation*), and falling at the feet of the holy 
man be said: “Blessed one, this is the story of my life. 
I am the slayer of their brother. And I shrink back 
fi’om living in the saiusara. Therefore do me a kindness 
by conferring the vows on me*\ He was consecrated 
by the holy man. He became eager in the observance 
of (jramanaship*), which is hard to follow*). 

often are tniesing in tlie MSS.) should be added. Ramaaibi would be 
loc. sg.: “so lange als er nicht beim Weibe in Knecbtschaft steht". 
Here too we expect the genitive plur. But whethei* ’ramanlshilm (sra- 
manlQilm) > ramanlsim > i*amanihim is permissible I do not undertake 
to decide. Cp. my note on Stnnsa 142 of Aga^adatta. 

d) Or, “cliaiigc”. 

2) It will have been noticed that I ti^ to reproduce the etymological 
and common meaning of samvega. It is a technical term with the Jninas, 
and the coinmentatoi's render it by mokshnbhilRsha. In many passages 
this is virtually con'ect. In others such a decided meaning cannot be 
intended. The woixl Utelf nowhei'e has that signification. It simply denotes 
the state of one who is stiiTod up in a I'eligious way to the very depths 
of bis soul. The “longing for Hnal emancipation", of course, is a natural 
result and accompaniment of such a stat& Tawney's “spiint of religious 
fervor" (Prabandliacintllmani p. 83) is a happy rendering. Cp. Jacobi’s 
TattTSrthffdbigama under samvega. 

3) Qramana (one who exerts himself) is a Jaina monk or ascetic, now 
commonly called Yati. 

4) In conclusion I call attention to the fact tliat our tale seems to 
have some connection with the Serpent Qenii of India. Pits, subterranean 
dwellings, and treasures in the earth play an important part, and some 
of tlie names are suggestive of the same mythological or folkloristic 
ideas. The hero’s name, Agadadatta, “Gift of the Well” immediately 
I'eminds even the Non-Sanskritist of Basnak Dau and TulisS; and the 
name of Bhuyamgama, the sham ascetic and i-obber, who is killed by 
our Serpent Prince, means "the Snake". So our poom can claim kinship 
with tales and motifs tliat reach back for thousands of 3 *enr 8 . Apulojus’ 
story of Ciipitl and Psyche is a link of that chain. 


APPENDIX. 


Geheimrftt Jacobi kindly loaned me a MS. of Devendra’s llkS, which 
had been sent to him from Ahmcdabad 1^ Vakil Keehavlnl Ih'emchand. 
My book was in tlie press already before I could use this MS. It is an 
oblong paper MS. of 396 leaves plus two lines on an additional leaf 
(397), evidently a copy from a most excellent original, but made in a 
very slovenly and unintelligent way. 

I have compared Jacobi’s text with this MS. and jotted down all the 
variants. In the following 1 give those which for one reason or the other 
seemed to me the most important. Since the MS. droi)S syllables, words, 
and longer or shorter passages very h'equently through mere carelessness, 
I have, as a rule, not attached any importance to omissions. >essdmi for 
common >iss{lmi, -ettS for •itts and simitar phenomena may be expected 
to be very numerous, not to mention at all the well-known u for o and 
i for e. Of common occurrence is also o for u of Jacobi’s text as a result 
of final a + initial u before geminated consonant. Such and similar things 
are rarely noticed in the following list. Ca (ya), tao etc. added or mis¬ 
sing were passed by also; even one synonym for the other, in a number 
of coses, did not seem to require registration. As a matter of course, 
the host of lapsus calami are ignored likewise. 

Since Pick’s Eine jinistische Bearbeitung der Sogarasogc and Jacobi’s 
Die Jaina Legende vom Untergaog Dvnravati’s (ZDHG. VoL dS) are 
also taken flrom Devendra’s <^nd ore likely to be read by beginners 
in Prakrit I give the most significant variants to these, too. Pick has 
made rather many blunders in his little book; only a few I could rectify 
in connection w*ith my little list of vai'iants. 

A number of passages I now view in a different way, a few of them 
on account of light afforded by the Ahmcdabad MS. 'Whenever it w.is 
feasible I introduced slight changes or additions in the proof sheets, 
designating the Ahmedabad MS. by the letter C. Otliers follow in this 
Appendix. 

At the end I give the text of three rather interesting stories found 
in the Tl^S and not edited as yet. For the Jaina King C^ibi cp. Lanman’s 
Sanskrit Reader pp. 335-36; for Citta and SambhTita I^eumann, WZKM. 
VI, 12 ff. The Faithless Wife etc. Is the well-known talc 

19 
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XXXIII, for which compare my Dafakumltmcaritam p. and v. d. 
Ilai^n Gesammtabentcucr III pp. XXXV ff.; 163 ff.; LXXXIIIfT.; 35711. 
These thi'ee little things cost me a gi'oat deal of time and trouble; and 
I fear the result is still not vei^ satisfactoi^. Perhaps somebody who 
has access to other MSS. of the TlkS will somewhere let us have the 
benefit. Only some of the blunders of the MS. appear in the foot notes. 

Finally I have to thank Geheimrat Jacobi also for his very great 
kindness in raading over the MS. of my book. He jotted down on the 
margin some valuable I'eroarks, part of which I have indicated in the 
notes while reading the proofs; othera are mentioned in the following. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

r. 5, note 2. The form datta is found. 

P. 7, notes 1 and 2. I now take vayanam in bhanjcUna v, a vadana 
(not vacana) and translate, *'Wbile they looked ou, hearing, on account 
of their exquisite taste, only the howling of jackals and making wi'y 
faces, the singing (of the 00101 * 8 ) proceeded (lit, issued forth)”. Cp. 
note 2 on p. 69. Jacobi suggests koihuynnam va annakolhuyarasiam soum, 
and C certainly favors this view, for it reads aisni'oo kolhuyKnam va 
anna'kolhugorasiam soum ‘*on account of the excessive noise (svai*a) like 
jackals hearing the barking of other jackals”. But although this thrust 
at such **shows” is in the monkish spirit of the tale, our author seems 
to be too much in empathy with these CSn^Inla boys for comparing them 
to jackals. — Regarding vtlcam bhindati cp. Finnish ei halaistua sanoa, 
“not a single (lit, cloven) word”. 

P. 10, note 1. Jininda must always be translated “the princely Jinas” 
and accordingly Jinavara “the excellent Jinas” (not “the best of Jinas”). 

P. 10 1.1. In deference to Jacobi I have changed my rendering “con> 
form to the good Law” and adopted his “Law of monks”. Still I think 
that I was right and that siblhudhamma is here exactly = saddhamma 
El'S. 29, 9s (and suddhodbamma, which occui's so often). The “Law of 
monks” does not fit well into the context 

P. 13, note 2. C seems to favor Leumann’s emendation. It reads jaha 
vanadavo vanom davavassa jalio. Cp. also tadatadiassa bandhanam (^et> 
tuna (German, ‘Vitsclwratsch”). C. fol. 3Cb. 

P. L 9. We have to follow MS. A, which is supported by C. Doth 
read Slankiyam. Transl., “his breast, which was adorned with a sirivaccho, 
was covered”, etc. This sirivaccha on his body is the prophetic sign of 
his great destiny, and Varudbanu hides it in order that B. may appear 
like an ordinary motial and thus avoid danger. Cp. ZDMO. 42 p. 500,1.14. 

P. 24, 11. 15-17. Better transl., “And forthwith Y. was seen (by B.) 
being beaten by.... Yama (and thus) having come to a place far ofT’. 
Cp. Rrt. 10, S3; 61, s; 77, «?; 40, ZDMG. 42, p. 499,ss; 507, ss; Cfol. 
2Glff jo ca tiiinhain miyjhe naynre blmmanto dlsihii. 
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P. noio 2. In DivySvudSaa cd. Cuwell Neil p. 41 wu (iuil ku^liilraiii 
vabati; 254 Spanam vShayati (die Axt fQhren, einea Laden fQhreo). 

P so, 1. IS. JSva frequently corresponds to Gei'man *Undessen’\ i. o., 
1) da, 2) dennoch. This ''however” we have here and in Erz. 60, ss; 
ZDMO. 42, 501, 1. 30; 502 1. 2 and elsewhere. YBvad is used the same 
way in the DivySvadlUia. 

P. 55, note 1. On cock-Aghts see F. v. Hellwald, Ethnogi'aph. Rdssel- 
sprange (Leipsig 1891) p. 118 IT. 

P. 54y L 7. ^mSicchiQna I dei'ive from the equivalent to Skt. sam + S + 
ricchati. Intei’esting is the dilTerentiation fi*om acehai. 

P. 01, note $. In C fol. 110& sq. a goatherd is perforating the leaves 
of a hg tree in a similar way. A iHjaputta who has been wi'onged by 
his brother sees him, mokes him put out both eyes of the king, his 
brother, while bo passes on the street. The rSjaputta becomes king and 
gives a village to the goathei'd, who plants sugar cane and gourds there 
and, eating the gourds with molasses, sings, 

A(ji<jlhamaddhaTn <) pi sikkhcjja; sikkhiyam ua niratthayaiu. 
A^dhama^^happasSena khajjae gulatumbayain. 

Concerning the hells and narakabhhmi see Jacobi’s edition ofthoTatt- 
vtU'tliBdigama ZDMG. 60, pp. 309 IT. 1 1 ‘egi‘ct that I could not utilize this 
most valuable work in the prepai'ation of my book. Jacobi’s edition come 
out two years later; and I con use it only now while I read the lost proofs 
here in Chicago. Jaina terms should be looked up there by the student. 

P. 77, note S. Also v. d. Hagen, Qesammtabenteuer II, 631 O'. 

P. 84, note S. Tabsviha means "of such a nature (as to....), apt (able) 
to bring about a certain thing”, hence, it seems, "competent, worthy”. 
TabSrtlva is used the same way in the flkS. Cp. Erz. 1, si; tahBviham 
kimpi kSQna (e. g. anuUhSna) one was reborn as a god (this a number 
of times in the Tlka); Sagarasage 11, s (wrongly transl. by Fick). 

P. iOi, note 1. XJpayoga commonly means "mental sight”. Parifish^p. 
'V, 4; IX, 82 et ol. loc. Cp. Jacobi’s TattvBrthSdighama II, 8 ("geistige 
Funktiott, Vorstcllen"). 

P. 106, 1. 5. I derive addsva from ’adrBpa (Sdarpana, darpana). With 
darp: drap cp. dar(: dra^. The same way dflvei (dRvai) > ’drSpayati. 
See § 554. 

P. 107, note 2. In C folio 167a the 18 dosa arc given as: AnnBna, 
koha, inaya, mana, loha, mSyS, ral, oral, niddO, soya, aliyavayana, 
aliyacSriyB, niacchara, bhuya, pSnivaha, i>ema, kldSposanga, hnsa. 

P. itO, L 17. Read uruddho, i.o. oruddho(« avaruddba, checked etc.) 
Erz. 32, S4. 

P. 114, L 1. Intei’esting is anavar5gi*a Divyavad.p. 197, which evidently 
answers to anavayagga. From anamatagga > anamadagga > anava^agga 
> anavaragga? 

1) For ddk ODO could »1 m rood U sioco the two aro not dUtingauhed by the 
hIS. Cp. oed of Jilaka No*. 107. 108, 973. 
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1*. ii'j, Iasi Urn H5. Bett«r traosl., ^^1)01*0 hi» vistor’ttifoii, King Kesi, 
the (whilom) Prince Kesi, who bad been installed in kingship by him 
alone (by this very U.)i was addi'essed by”, etc. Cancel period in Jacobi’s text. 

P. iiS, note 9. Add, So probably better “Let pautta... be given to 
him in the house of a heixlswoman”. 

P U. i6-i7. Better cancel the sentence, “Again — ate”. C omits 
puno vi bbunjanto devayile nivSrio (Erz. 34, •). The sentence is evidently 
a thonghtless repetition, and it is clear that U. did eat and that he 
died of the poison. 

P. HG, L 6. Cp. the foi*egoing story with Divysvadsna 544 IT. (N^ 
XXXVII). A pictui'e of fiuddha is sent to king RudrByana of Rauruka 
by BimbisSra. RudrByana is converted. One day he plays the vlnB, while 
his queen CandraprabbA dances. He notices signs that she is going to 
die In seven days. The vi^a drops from his hand. “Have I danced poorly ?” 
He tells her. She wants to become a nun. “If you instruct me (upadar> 
payitavyam) >) after having been reborn among the gods”. She agi'ees, 
joins the sisterhood, becomes a goddess, appears to RudrSyana. He in> 
stalls his son Qikhantilin in royal power, wanders forth a monk, is killed 
later on during his return to his former I'ealm by men in the employ 
of his son, who is persuaded by two bad ministers of state that R. 
wants back, bis realm. R enters Nirvana; but the city of king Cikhai}.4in 
is buried by a rain of dust on account of an affront offei'ed to the great 
monk KatyByana. Two good men are spai'ed, who build two new cities 
called after their names. The tutelary deity (devatB) of Rauruka follows 
Kstydyana in his wanderings. 

P. iiB, last line. Ti*an8L “expiated” instead of *h*epented”. Bhandarkar, 
Report p. 98, note. 

P. note 4. C fol. 37 a has ^gBi'am a^asanoip, “qualified refusal 
of food (fasting)”? Or, “absolute”? SOgBimn Erx. 43, s (transl. p. 154) 
may be taken as an adverb. 

P. iS4. The first stanza recurs in C fol. 37 a with the variant savvatp 
tivihena instead of carime samayammi. 

P. i28 note 2. C reads bbikkham lattham *lashta lashita, § 564), 
which tallies with my translation. Cp. C fol. 71 a, I 4 nCnam abam 
annarSIhimto la^tbayaro “surely I am more excellent than other kings”. 

P. dSS, stanza. With ^bikkiya cp. Skt Ihetkilta. 

P. i35, L 2. Possibly better, “him who thus [becomes] a rough (un¬ 
gainly, repulsive) goblin? Or, “a spectre, thus dwindling away (kshara)? 
Sosijjai could be taken as a passive in the sense ofa future active (§550), 
“es wird ihn durch Alter und Kraukheit vertrocknen”. But 1 do not 
know if the impersonal expi’ossion can be used in PrBkrit after this 
German and Russian fashion. Probably tarn is no masc. acc. sg., but 
an adverbial neutre (German “da”), followed by nomibatives sg. Ti^sl. 
“Tlien (there) the resplendent man.... is soon dried up by old age and 

1) Appssr to me? 
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disease, thus (bocomtiig, boiug) u rapulsivc golilin”, etc., us just indicated. 
The metrically better jen’ of C also i>oint8 in that direction. See Variants. 
Read ppamattau in Jacobs text? '). 

P. U. iO~ii (“festival of her bii*th-day”). Vaddhttvanaya means 
any festival; so better, “had a festival celebrat^”, and accordingly on 
p. 159, second lost line, “a festival was celebrated”. 

P. J50, L 8. “With a confident heaj*t”. This is wrong. Transl., “aban¬ 
doning all fear of another world, stabbed him whose heart was full of 
confidence”. 

P. i59, stanta. Bettei', “fi'om intercourse with another man’s wife and 
from greed for earthly possessions (i. e. para going with a dvandva 
dhanamehuna)? Pariggaha (parigraha) has this meaning often. 

P. 157, last L Ti’ansl., “In Jambudvlpa (instead of “India”), and sec 
Jacobi’s Tattvmthndhigama lU, 7 ff.; IV, 14. 

P. iC4, )iote i. Cp. the Buddhistic list of eight nurses recurring so 
frcquontly in the DivynvadSna: 2 anka-, or, am^adliatrl, 2 krldanoko- 
(kildspanaka) dhatrl, 2 maladhstri, 2 kshtradli^trl. Sec csp. p. 475, where 
these terms are explained. 

P. 100, L iO. Better, “together with another nun”. Although com¬ 
panies of Jains nuns are seen, they “habitually wander in couples”. See 
J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India (London 1903), 
p. 150. In Chapter VIII of this usefhl book we fiud a account of 
Jaina monks and nuns of our days. — With the end of om* tale (the 
many bracelets and the one bracelet) cp. p. 159 of that work. 

P. 107, L iO. C also lias the bro^eted words. Transl. “king C. did 
her I'everence. The best seat was given to her. The king sat down on 
the graund (floor). The ladies of the hai'em heard of it. They too fell 
at the feet of the reverend lady, their eyes streaming” etc. 

P. 194. The two Skt. stanzas are found in Amatogati’s SubhSshita- 
samdoha (XXIV, 9 and 20). ZDMG. 61, pp. 300, 303. In tbo last fwda 
of the second stanza Amitagati olTers tffm bhajanti katham Spanayoshim 
— a horrible coiTuption, indeed. I cannot here discuss this interesting 
fact In iviading Amitogati’s collection one is romindod continually of 
other Jaina stanzas. For instance Subhash. 11, 29 is as close a Skt 
equivalent of Era. 8, last stanza (musuvavasu karai), as tho different 
meti'o allows. 

P. 202, note 1. Gandiks “piece’* (of sandal wood) oceura at Divyava- 
dana 31, 37 , and ganda “piece” repeatedly in the same work. 

P. 211, note 3. Read with the MSS. patta (not pattu). PattapavorS 
would mean “aecomplishod” (lit, having attained tho best, of excellent 
attainments). A and C i*ead pattavai^ “having obtained a bridegroom” 
(or same as pattapavara). 

1) Query, R«sd, jses kbtasbbftogaraa jsrk | rogehi [ifaus C} tosijjei ( r»kkbam 
Ubs (tsm) khsrtam (or, khsraa iritb C, adjoetlve), “old age by neaot of diaeasoa 
will dry him up”? For tho oom. jara »oe 1 100. 
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P. iiolc ii. lu Divyiivad. p. 57^ tits pcojilo i» scoi'ch of u kiug 
see that the boy ^'yilina, who sleeps outside of the kai’va^^ka, under a 
tree, is destined to be king, because the shade of his tree does not shift. 

P. tl6, note 4. Collaga is also the first of the ten ''examples*’ (dit- 
thanta) which are used to show how difficult it is to attain for a second 
time existence as man. So we read C folio id5b: Kiccbena mSnusattSi- 
sansaggl {^vijjai; akayadhammilnani ^ nipphalS sampajjai; collagtlidit- 
thantehim puno dullabs vannijjai,jaoahammenajlTokujonl8u bhamejjai. 
The ten si's enumerated and explained in connection with 'Uttai'ajjh. Ill, 
1 (Calcutta ed. p. 127 IT.). Collagam is given tbei-e as pariplltibhojana. The 
Universal Uouai*ch Bambhadatta of our first stoiy says to a Brahman: Mag- 
gasu jahecchiyarn. The Brahman goes back to his village in order to ask his 
wife what he should ask. She says, Kim bahuna pariggahena! Collagakaram 
savva-Bharahe mogg^hil The Brahman returns to the king and maggio 
collagakaro jahR:"deva,padhamam tumhaghai'c bhunji8sam,tao tuha cau- 
sat^ile bhltriy&sahas^am, battlsffe mahnr^yasahassSnain,puno8nmanta'- 
mantimahantagapurohiyarakkhagSlnain, tao ettba nayaresetthisatthavit* 
hamBbanabaniyakodumbiya-m-ffina evam savvanayaragiUnl^rmsu jSvu 
savva-Bharahe. Tamm! nit^hie puno vi tumha gehetti”. The impoi’t is, 
he will never come back to B.’s palace. Folio GOb. Op. Uttarigjh. 12711. 

P. 218, note 2. Or, "make out the half of the duty”, i. o. the half 
that he has to pay as tax? By the commentary to JBtaka N°.528,stanza 
177 the sixth, the tenth pai't, etc., arc mentioned as toll, duty and the 
like. So "flx half of the duty” seems to be the best rendering. 

P. 223, I i3. Lit, "Let one employ some means”. But the reading 
of C "Let your majesty (devo) employ” etc., is better. 

P. 229 H. 17—1. Even deva are addressed by Sakka with devSnuppiyo. 
a foL 304a. 

Agakuiatta. Stanui 75, note. With Eino Lcino cp. Kalovala XXV, 
144 IT. Slarua iSi. C reads silvayasayasamkale” "full of hundreds of wild 
beasts”, which seems preferable. St i97. Perhaps "however” would be 
better for jsva. St. S04. Divynvadsina 333 gives four classes of poisonous 
naga: drishtivisha, (vBsavisha. sparpavisba, damshV^visba. According to 
Amitagati (SublBsh. XVII, 14) the snake of the deadly look is very black. 
St S53. The coirect translation would seems to be, "red-eyed, like a 
bellows emitting a hissing sound”. C reads dhamaQIvapamukkaphuk- 
kSi'arp, which might be =s dbamanim va paraukka-. Possibly-vaya- is 
intended (cp. A; p and y are confounded frequently), i. e. « vrata 
"emitted in the manner of a bellows”. Or = pads, place, region, etc.? 
St SCO. With ja patto cp. ZDMG. 42 p. 5(K, %, toj Divyavad. 179 ySvat 
triptah paribhuAkshva. St. 904. Bhavlya means “convertible” (originally, 
I think, • bhavika, lit, praper, capable of being awakened; still bhavya 
is conceivable too). Dhammujjuyamal*) C foL 2606 is a good equivalent 

1) B dbsmodj'stafflkti. Ujjays (ojjhsyt) sad isjoujjoja from udysU oecar also 
elsewhere in the TikfL 
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Cp. the Buddhistic vaineya, veneyya. St. fiOO. With the gen. jainnassa 
“for fire” cp. Divyisvad. 179 pushpanam enam prcshayllmi “lil send him 
for flowers”; also bhikshnnam (pushplni) cilraya “pass them around to 
the brethren”, 180. -Sf. 3i8. Re^ muncai (C muccai). 

VARIANT READINGS OF C. 

1,1 Sagee (for Some); 4 bhikkha^thU 6 dugunchom; lOrattim pasuttll; 
15 tKyahamsle; add. jovvanam patta afier-bha^a; 20 add nayarle after V.; 
3,7 nayarle paveso; 8 bhUmigam; 10 aTagtin^iya; 15 kumaratti (read 
thus); 16 vimanadummana; 17 jovvana8ohagga)avannakala>;27 bhaniya; 
32 jogotti. 8,4 nicca^avio (*Diccatayati, cp. uccatayati); 9 add jam (MS. 
jem) after khameha; 10 pa^isamhara tavaha teyam.i. e., paijisamharaha 
tavateyom (better than Jacobi’s text); 14 araiddhe; 18 tavam, 22 taba 
before stansa; uravasa; 24 duddbaru; SGsuviiya; 37pham8ena. 4,1 pari- 
bhavana; 2 ahiyam ummahayarn; 5 manUsa; 10 navega; 18 poratp pup- 
phatp (but vai'am foL 242b, where this stanza and the preceding one 
are quoted in the story of Bharata); 31 havai; 24 aloe; 32 ibbhasuo. 
5,1 ahivo; Karenadatto; 3—4 samvaccharam; 21 manasa asahamano; 
23 om. bhanai; 24 suniya; 30 ali. G,4 kalvena; 9 parivuda (f. parigaya); 
12 vahtlsahiyassa; Varadhanusahayas-sa; visajjiasesa-; 25—% ganejayam 
(f. mun^ayam); 26 pahiravio kasayavatthe; ^ vesa (f. vattha); 35 pat> 
^cchaiya. 3,7 pUradesam; 18 sarayasamayamrai; 24 dacchattanao; 
25 kllshtm; instead of lines 27—33 we have; lo tao paribharoanto pecchai 
girioaivamsakudangl (« im). Dittham olambiyam khaggam. Tam gahiya 
chinnS vaipsaySll. VamsantarSlatthiyam ca niTa()iyam random ekkarp 
(MS. niva^thiyam rumtum^am ,ikkarp) daraphut*antaho(thau^amanoha- 
lilyilram etc. 8,2 sattamabhQmigne; 12 ruyasu; 20 tube (f. tuba); 21 tu- 
bhantiyam itam nivRrehl; sShissai ya sR etc. 9,7 mahRsarovara;81 nig- 
goha; 36 desatp (f. paesam). 10,6 add gahio bef. gao; 10 om. na (which 
seems better); 23 suUhulanhRo; 24 jai na hu; ta (f. to); 27 anguni- 
sammara; 28 sUlo todio (Jacobi’s text, I think should be read “kaddinnR- 
lakkham piva snio bhe<jiio”, taking away the needles, he freed etc.; bhediya 
may be Skt bhedita “separated”); 82 add. te after ptle; 33 om. tan. 
Then, nehanijantiyRna tesim tatthera ^hiyll^ain (not sure of reading. 
MS. seems to read diySnam) annayaradine:36samappiyaip. 11,20 diva- 
sani; 33-34 tic vi soum ii^am evam ? (MS. soussa inamamevam). 13,1 iomh’ 
eso kabio leha-; 4 rayanaral three times: 6 annesamRnase (f. anijesa- 
mRnassa se?); 10 paccaiya (the usual form in the MS.); 11 valyara (usual 
form of MS.); 13, ^ eyam (f. evam). 18,6pahipaharantena(p^i-7paho7 
doubling by mistake?); 17 na nojjanohn bhnya (* bhIIi)-Varadhanuni 
kim moo etc.; 26 ^bhimuharo, vitinno RvRso; 29 mitto pattol32pahSra. 
14,2 ya after tattha (I would prefer to take tattha with the following 
sentence. This reading favors my alteretion); 3 nimraaviyam; 11 Siva- 
mondiram; 12 Jalasimho; 21 kbanabhanguram (MS. khanam); 28 tena 
bhaniyam. 15,2 add. dhanim.'idesanuc after -vayanchitp; 10 muniya; 
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i5 indaynla. 1«,9 alutainS; ii dinS; 16 purial^Trehim; paya^^; ^ ui< 
lasio; 27 tac«hattanao (i. e. doceha-); 31 sarisam (reading of MSS. should 
not be changed). 17,1 atthi kiTpci vatta(Tvaip) mao saha tee (i. e. 
toe); 4 hatthisaipgamoo; 5 batthi[m]khambham uccariyne; 9 ukiriya 
(i. e. ukk-); 11 tthiyarn; 14 lajjile (better!); IS saddhi (• saddhirp, 
Skt. ^rdhara); 16 avassS; 18, 28 vatto; Karenutto (i. e. Karenudatto); 

31 appann; 36 utthio. IH.l aatndhukkhiynnalo; 7 malilcakka-; 12 dain- 
sotsiatni; 1S--14 kusumeddham, 36 va^ngataparishaj-; dSmocita); kador- 
tliakcbhyah. 10,12 vishayildns; 28 >mSh3tmylTd annamStradiTneDapy; 

32 -prosare; 34 add. parinate cHnne bef. pratytlshasi; aayonyanijam. 
SO, 4 tato jfiStawittilntotpannakopenasaputra-; 7 svasukham;9—10sTa> 
sukhtikurvan (MS. svakha-); 15 bhariyil, tana putto coddasa-; 30 tai'u- 
nlyajanaznajjhattbiyam. 21,5 nayava^anutthio (i.e. calanaya*?); 6 ava- 
gn(lho; 9 bhlsanc ranne; lOnuvaano (•■ anuvanno?); 20atthi (f. tattba); 
36 inanorabotti (I will fullfill; yours is the wish, you only have to wish ?). 

58.2 o^a; 6 rajjuvva; 9 uddham; 13 sikkaro; 30 pavatto; 31 indaynla. 
S8,9 vatto. S4,22 kslam nei (Uttarajjh. p. 527, L ult. knlatp nayati); 
27 di(tho tammi dine (f. ^hio tinni dine); 29 mulamulanta; 35 ^him 
eittatavo-. SS,2 jhlnena; 15 ceiysnam pnyam; 23 tao muninS. 26 ma- 
ris^aha (inrish). so,3 vijjsharajjhanda; 21 tubbhe (so often for tumho); 
27 glinei (also elsewhere for gamei); 33 ’daysito (atita); 36 tti bhanio 
Indena bhaniyam. S7,5 tena bhananti; 8 padicchaha; 29 RnhSyariya; 
32 bhamiyl; 34 ciniiknranichiliyntakkcna (read ambiliya? b and ch arc 
as similar as b and v); 36 bhattaachando. S9,l —2 sattaladdhio; 17 Vl> 
Ibbhae (Vlibbbaya or Vlibhaya throughout); 18 Uddlyapo (so nearly 
throughout); 21 Mnbllsena; 22 tinniseyaccatta(i.e.chatta);30vatthnvno; 
31 Vijjamlla. S9,12 pavisihitti (read thus); 22cittam (citra, for vittam); 
23 sappabitse ya; 29 suddhamron (sudheinma? suddbadhamma? sad- 
dhamma?). 30,4 satndesaha; 12 che^Hna; cbubbai; 19 parusam (so 
throughout); 24 siddhi; but we have to read si^lhi also in lino 21, so 
transl. there, —“the creator of the whole world”; 28 san\jutto. 81,1 apuni- 
ubbhava (read thus); 6 du^hu (cp. su^thu); 9 dlsinti; 18 allino; 23 pa- 
riggahavarao; 33 ka^ga; 27 erisl; 8S,S abhibhOo ya (f. abbiruio); 
8 navarain acchai tti; 24 okkhanda (= avaskonda, which seems better), 
27 pajjosamanS-; 28 sarojlyaQi (which is probably correct, “I worked 
under a delusion: I did not know” etc.); pt^osavanoip; 20 ronno. 
38,14 abhiogarn; 15 add. aham after nam; 16 samucchie (i. e. earn- 
mucchie); 36 parihario. 84,7 pldiyam. So avahlrau anavarshitti; 9 painsTlo 
(nom. pi.) acchanti; 13 mSnase^ (which seems better); 26 kilsham. 

88.2 om. hatthl; 4 pekkhai; 5 jshitti; 29 pal^hiya (better, f. pavil^hlQ; 
31 ainho. 80,1 gaechejjasu; 2 sahunlyamQlam; pavattanl; 6 kkai'ano; 
13 nJfe maiharle; 17 karemitti; 19 dikkarOviini (Skt dikka, young elephant; 
so “youngster"); 24 vamsakuijiange; 33 tahim jam savvasampayl; 34 pul- 
lA<lji ya daddn. 87,2 pa^icchiyavvao; 6 oro. vaddhio, add. bhanai ya 
“ecna mama kajjai]itr’:15 oinscnm vilaggo; 18tu (f. ca); 22genha(better!); 
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23—25 leharo del “dehi mama egam gamam, aham.vS tarn demi”, 

so ru^^ho; 27 ossrettH; 37 jayS ca (readthus). 8S,2 visaho; 3 -vasabam; 
pa^tuehim; 9 padi^uyaparigha^^imm; 15 pSuvalaggam; 17 viataiil; 
87 tabs jen’ ummatta (j®?® — 1^“ “wie — so”? Or,“where — there”?); 
23 airena tI jana kbanabhangurau; 30 kharau; 30 sannekkham. 30,2 
vaipsobbhsvo; 10 vikarlo (Skt. rikara earth-pit); 17 suminaya; 27 dehtt 
Nalagirihattbl AggislrH; 32 pSikka (f. payai); 35 add. kamena after tao. 
-iO,8 navara; 13om. dbario; 19 sukavvabandhil; 19^20 damsenti ditth. 
iDd.indaySliao; dijjamti tambolo (read tambolB?); 22 muyangOtni; 24 om. 
anammi dine (which seems better); 30 ca samekkha. #1,7 jogam; 19 
pavii^vajjasu (— pavira -h Etajjasu? probably blunder); ^ sampatto; 
36 nivannS. 43,1 loettha (f. ma ettha); 7 dhai'anivat^; $ akajjam ka- 
yaipti. 43,1 thoraveUle; suhajjhSnoyagao; 3 arassa; 8 Ta^pSlebim; 
10—11 ghuruharanti (f. -huranti ?); phekkEranti (Skt phetkSra the howling 
of the jackal); bhasuyao (f. sirs, Skt. ’bhashuka, cp. bhashaka barker). 

44.1 mayanavattho; 3 vavatthic; add mayE bef. kcnai; 4 Nandlsarava- 
radlvarp; 9 solasasudahimuhesu (om. selesu); 19 pauttt (this t for iin 
in acc. very frequent); 22 caurEsIi; 29 titthe bahuvollne suguru in text; 
34 MihilSe (so also further on); 30 pacchau (or, patthau) piyS putto 
bhavissaitti. 4S, 14 mododhSrl; 20 luppanti; 26 nisunesu; 37 mlUyEhim 
(oro. vi). 46,3—5 piyara suharn (both times); iS soipciHhai; 24 rSinS 
(asemendated by Jac.); 29 uvabhunjamSno (better!). 47,8Namibhaniyam; 
15 soUna (f. nEQna). 48,6 jjha^jjbanai'avena EQrijjai; 9 khalahalanti; 
13 muccSmi (as in Jacobi’s text); 15 Seyanagarayattham (or, cchaip) 
attSnam; nanditOraghosena; 17 kaham (f. kahiipX Kaham should pro¬ 
bably be retained. “How (is that)? Have I etc.”). 40,5 tassa ya vel-(cel ?) 
hare pQiQna; 21 dlsSe; 35 nerikkhejjE (i. e. nir-, nirlksh). SO,1 Kanaya- 
manjarl; 5 d^nno; 16 sunesu; 21 om. eyam; 24 Canbhujo; 29 sampai. 
63,10 gayam (Skt gada sickness, disease? Blunder f.gavvam?); 12uva- 
santamsno; 19 uvarayagaha(r. geha?) -vEratn; 20 attavaggena, om. ve. 
63,13 sasanehaip; 17 add. damsiySim after nivadiySim; 20 karemitti; 
veraggam uvSgao pavajjam abbhuvagao; 22 om, eyani; 31—32 mays 
cintiyante (i. e. clntayantena?) “esS piunS saba mEgamissaitti”; 33 ma- 
yatpgatp (i.e. mayagam). 6i,4 kaham; 7suhamsuhena;9aiukkanthayEe 
(on account of excessive yearning); 13 suranganssabio; 15 uciya (i. e. -in?) 
samuIlEveEna; om. tatn; 18 anumantasu (anumantrayati); 26 pancama- 
pancamadinassa (better!); 30 rtgjam pElantassa. 66,1 maojarte puputta- 
spapphaphalaySiyara (i. e. pattapupphaphalaySiyarn, “leaves, flowers, fruits 
twigs, etc. in clusters [bunches]”. Head phavala, pavsla f. phala?); ISjayE 
(f. jnha). 66,7 add. alva,'om. rnva; 15 mahEsatta; 17 vesBsamjogo,24— 
25 vimhiyacittamai^; 26 ISvannarCIvadbSrl; 28 viyaddha; 36 sagabbbH. 

67.2 bslo; 11 kai*ayalapphSso; 14 ultima; 26 jEnei; 28 desaesu. 68,1 
jalanibisarnghadieim; 2vujjhanti; 12—13 ko tuba mayankascevahabbina 
(basiu?) padibandham? Tumba sayala etc.; 15ham; 18roosanu;19veu 
(veda, f. devu); 20 k^gjaakajju; 21 tanusamtavane kugaipahe (with tahim 
jEi);22tabiinpiya;32aloniyai|ikoicat^i silam; WpiyasBmi. 6O,10anam- 


I 
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mi dine; 13 Ta; 20 eliyam; 24 cibbena; 30 pottiyaip; 

33 vipSsae; tnliga^duyam; 35 khall. BO,7 lacchl (? The MS. nevei* dis¬ 
tinguishes between ttli and cch); 14 BinnSyapuda, 16 om. metta; labbhai; 
Iff; 18 kedOrani. «t,5 him.liuyam (i. e. hip^ium ya); 24 aTarovvi. B»,5 paho; 

7 mahantain; 15 uvajjhilvena; 30 bbaniehira; 33nuvaano. 6:1,3p&ragao; 

7 add. saha bef. saravayeharo; 29 abbirniyaip; 32 rajjatn pi tassa savv’- 
eyaip; 33 ill (f. tahe); 34—35 anunnlyOna, pujjantu CpHryantu) manorahS 
ce amham; 35 Tibhavenam (better!). 64,4 bhOrenna (but 6 bharenna); 

8 setthi; 9 uvarigo; 11 phopphala; 20 thagamalinta; jsnesu; 31 evam 
soQna; 36 devle kao pSno (probably original reading, devie kao pSna- 
pasao); 38 paribSvio.6S,9Du*ao(f.pasatto);10ga4otti;jllnudese; 11 litte 
(but probably litto is intended since ya follows pa(V>)j uvpjivai; 
caiiikhamanto ya; dhlriena (prob. t dbilriena); kilammanto; 13 camkamai; 
rattim khattitp; 14 nikkhivai; 16 Snei; 17 puTvannatthS; 18 kQve; tat- 
tbeva vivajjai; 19 vaccai nagaram; 19 tarn before genhium; 20 ^htl; 
om. ya; 22 tirai; 23 add. devo after kareu; 24 tbavei;8akkai;25niggao; 
26 so ya (instead of MQladevo); 26 nivanno aochai; bhanai; 27 accbai; 
bbannai; 28 mapussaro; 29 subahum; 30 pa^^biys ya nayaralHlhiriyaip. 
6S,1 ei; 2pSbunaga8sa; tsbe(f. tse); kHvamtarasamnivi^^he; tle;4alva; 
6 nassaha; 7 bolo; om. y’; kattbiOna; 8 rSyamagge ai —; 11 karei; 
14 subabutn (also in 17); 15 bbaginl; 15—16 se bhogasampayS dattS; 
16 Ti gaesu; 17 dinnam; saippnio; 18 alva sakkSram; 19 paumjai; da- 
vSviyaip; 19 bbagipl se puochai, Ue bhannai; puvvaviiya-; 21 om. dav- 
vam; dBvKvenna. 09,29 tie kulapabhUo. 6B,6 bbanium (as in Jacobi’s text); 

10 pavaddbiya; 11 bandbsim; 15 purlya; 34 OTatp kilaso. 70,9annadi- 
yahaipmi: 10 hu (f. u); u^tbio (f. vaddbio); 31 ya(f.u); 34hobi;36angS. 
91,4 ksmaasa; 14 pavasissam (but 85,s also pavisio, where pavasio s 
pau^^ia would likewise seem more natural); 39 pitthithle. 9S,7 sura- 
vatam; 38 nei (f. no); 39 bahuniupo. 9S,i2 roravaissa va mandinup; 
32 ne. 94,1 taha (f. aba); cayau; 3 mara^tbi; 19etthantaratnmi bbanio 
kumiro tepam; 26 savvaip (f. kajjam); 31 turiyagayam; pi^^hiip; 38 joe 
vi bhittisamdhi (read, samdbim examines, etc.? But protebly blunder); 
38iuggamanagadbam. 96,5 imam dutthaqi. 96,6 dusimiy{l;16gheppahtm: 
vijjBI; 17 Ipjjai; 18 jovvapina; 19 duggijjhau; mabilahatn; 27—28 pa- 
bbSsai psxaka me bbsuyam vahanto; 32 cha^tbitp; cha^ble; 87 nara- 
'wassa (sbould not be changed. Vara “the most excellent, the prince” 
is used for-pai (-vai) iwry often). 99,4 turaySparp; 17 niyajlyaip (“since” 
[or, while] my life is departing, therefore [or, during that timej etc.); 
36 karahSruhS. 99,9 Mayapamanjarl; 20 samaggam; 27 chalad&ppiepa; 
28 ya ghapabaddharp. 99,1 sakkeyjS; 7 di^^bl; 17 ne (f.no); 25tuinba; 
35 bbapiyaip. 90,2 tisQlavakkena (cakkepa?) ya sapSho(US. has-kkopa, 
but o for e is frequent in MS. Metathesis?); 4 tiyassi; 10 davvanivaho; 

11 naravaisuyassa; 16 payaubo; 18 j^uppaip; 28 neja (I e. ne [no], ya ?). 
91,30 palovei. 99,7 sadam; Ssamubam; lOvemtiyu; 17vaya (Le. pada 
“place”' MS. vapa); 17 phukksratp; SS kupiyaip (i. e. kupiya, hardly 
kupium); 25 uivabe. 98,19sajjasariraiu; 23-iniin(i.e. papaipim); 26 add* 
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aha after pacflsanne; 38 vatte. S4,l om. ta (read ya?); 7 suhi; 12 tu- 
rayaip; 22 Sabasatiat; 28 vinayajuttenarp; 27 euha guru (or, suhaguru); 
32 so (f. tam); 34 naravai; 35, 39 ta (f. to). iS,7 jovioU; 15 tatto; 
29 Tanhl; 34 muccai pahSraip (oon-ect to muncai paharam and read thus); 
37 Uip yam (taip ya? Uyam?). 86,1 santanto (samtSnta “distressed”, 
but most probably blunder); 7 ruyBvanti; 17 citti (but Cfol. 1336, where 
this stanza occurs again, \ltti; there mana f. mapu in 1. 20; cp. Ami- 
tagati's Subhash. XXV, 19 hi (f. i.); 20 ramanihiip manumohanihim; 
38—29 parivalanojjuo. 


UNTERaANG DVARAVATIS. 

495,w vuggahenna. 408,33 gahiyB; 37 parisakkantehim. 497,n ato ma- 
liasattS; 31 puvTajamma; 33 bahasamupphuUa; 498^ manahBu (read, 
pBraenam anaba (o)dajjhae; 409,7 Baravaim (f. puravariiu); 13 sfso haip 
samano nimmamo haiu, to savva-; 17Panhava; 22—23 parighaviya (read 
HlhaviyE?); 34 bbayapunna. 500,sparibhaTa;14 jao atacchaloya-(atathya); 
19 kuttiyavanam (for pniya-, which clearly means “Kuchenbdcker”, 
pUpa; he gets bhakkba there (cp. Uva8agada8aoI,34; and bbakshyakara 
is Kuchenbacker); 22 Baladev^Brl; 23 C also viyanno (possibly ^e two 
similar akshara nn and gg are confounded. Read vlyaggo » vyagra 
heedless, reckless? Or « vikarna deaf, inattentive, regardless?); 27kud> 
dhasannS; 34 arpsuppappuya (a^i’upi'apluta); 38 savvabhagayEnain. 

anisusamuppbala. kumai'asamnhB; 14 turiyaturiyaip; 29 saj> 
jhayajhanarayanam. 50$^ pakkhalijjanto (“being staggered”, which is 
the meaning also of pakkhulijjanto, I think. Cp. p. 504, L 34); 16 ma> 
haraha (f. mahSraya)*, 31 danavu; mukku (for cukka; 32 raukku (£ 
sukka); 509^ karemi; 9 pulinamroi jjhamomo; 28—20 pabhayBe rayanie 
tebiin etc.; 28 tilmiip; 37 mahBkatthaip. 508,i tinni tinni (boUi times); 
2 satta satta; 11 •>katthaharaebim (but 13 ka^hB-); 16 kiccam (kritya 
magic); 21 mahakai^lamuba bibbaccha-; dSruna; 30 thiyam uvavi^^baip 
va (soil. paclivannB). Pasa-. 507,is samupphuila; 20 mandabhBgl. 

SAGARASAGE. 

i, 1. ult. Janhukumaro. paribbhavBsi (i. e. -vami. This form occurs 
frequently and is not incon'ect. Cp. § 251); 7 kanagamayacau>; bhlyB 
(f. mlya, which = mita hurt, harmed?); 20 nBsBe or nasoe (no ^bae 
perfectly in order. Transl. “erreicht seinen Zweek nicht” [sBdbayati]). 
4,« pauttovahl (he sees the snakes flee and learns the cause (the state 
of affairs) by means of obi. Cp., by the way, ZDMO. 42, p. 503, 1. 35— 
36 ohinBnena Balaip pecchiuna); 7 tavvahaiiattbam (f. tattba bananat- 
tham); 3 bhaniam pautto. 5,3 niyapurisamBsannam; SBmantamaccebiqi 
ya etc. 5 ekkapaesc; om. amha (which is supeiHuous); 12 saipbharai; 
14 aQBhamaipdayan) (but read, aijaheip ma4ayam,“an abandoned corpse”); 
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G,t gliai’o gliftre; C Tijjovaditthabhaipala(m)bho. 7,i paharagammi (cf. 
ZDMG. 42 p. 504, I. 37); 9 also C vibalarnghalo. Read-amgalo 
-w&Uigte Glieder hab«nd”7 Or, Tihalarpdbaloyaoo • vihralsodhalocana?); 
i4 d<;ba me tumhe Tiiahaduha^^saa damsanaip. 3,3appano(i. e. appapQ. 
9,8 om. SrKhio (Pick mong. Bhagirahl fasts for 3'/s days and thuseauses 
the king of the Snakes to yield to bis desire — a case of praya). IS tatthS 
<yrhich should be retained. There is no “Ungenauigbeit” in the text 
Traosl. "Dort wurde die Gangs, viele Tausende von FlOssen mit sich 
fllhrend, ins Meer hinabgelassen”). iO,io kammam anena.(aftei* nvhich 
put period. In Pick’s text stop after mabantam.Kappamana**vontQcbiger 
(firommer) Gesinnuag", or, “auf guten Wandel l^dacbt"; ep. kappa in 
KalpasHtra ed. Jacobi^ ii,i also C maivsbattse (a small ’‘Lebewesen” 
■ is meant also by kodaviya. Cp. Uttarajjh. XXXVI,129); 4 paribbavisna; 
12 samvegam uxagao gao bhayavantam TandiOna sabhavanam. 


CHTA AND SAMBHUYA. 

Je te do vi govadlrays Citta>SambbGyapuvvabbavamitts sshuanu- 
kam{^ laddhasamattS kg]am>) kSOria devaloge uTavannS te tao euyS 
Kbiipai^^hie nayai'e ibbbakule do vi bbSyaro jSyS. Tattha tesim aiine 
vi cattsri ibbhadSragS vayamsayS jlyl tattba vi bhoge bhunjiana ta- 
-hlrOvSnatn theiltnam antis dhammam soHna saws vi pavvaiyS. Sucirst- 
kSlarp samjamam anupSlenna bhattapaccbakkbanaip kSHna Sohamme 
kappe Paummagumme vimsne chSvi janS caupaliovama^iIyS deva uva- 
vannS. Tattba je te govavajjS devS*) te caiQna Kunijanavae UsuyS* 
rapure ego UsuySro nSma iHyS jOo, bio tass’ eva mahsdevl Kama- 
iSval nSraa samvuttS, taio tassa ceva rsipo fibigs nSma purohio sam- 
vutto, cauttho tassa ceva purohiyassa bbari^^ sai^vutta Vssitthl gottena 
'JasS nSma. So ya*) BbigQ purohio gEdbam tappae avaccanimittam uvS- 
yanae*) devaySni pucchai nemittie. Te ya do vi puvvabbavagovS deva- 
bhave vat^m&ns janium jabS: ‘^mhe eyassa Bbigussa purohiyassa putts 
bhavissSmo" tao samanarUvam ksnnaip uvSgayS BhigusamlvaYp. Bhiguns 
sabbSriena vandiyS. Suhasanatths ya dbammam kahanti. Tehim dohim 
vi sSvayavaysn,! (crSvakavratSni) gahiyani. Purohie^a bhannai: “bhaya- 
varp, amba avaecam bojja na vatti”. SnbQhim bhannai: ‘*bhavissaati 
duve dorags, te ya ^ahara^ ceva pavajjaissanti; tesim tubbhehim vs- 
ghao na kSyavvo pavvayan^nam. Te subahum janaip sambobissanti”. 
BhaniUna padigayS devs. NEieirena ya caiQna tassa purohiyassa bhlti’iySe 
V&si^^ble duve vi udare paccsysys. Tao so pnrohio sabhSrio nagai'So 

1) IkliMiBg in MS. — With "Cittn tod SaabkQU*' cp. alio Jst. N*. 509. 

S) MS. kaotigOTMcIdert. lUtd j« te fonjirsrsjjl la aecordnaea iritb Bttarsjjb. 
420 1. 8 Utra ye te gopsiirtvarjl devl; estfirsF 

8) MS. TMitthlgotteaijuiya. 

4) Dinom. fr. uvtyan*, 8kt. uiAynan. MS. ntiioM. 
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□i^rantum paccontagnmo ') thio. Tattheva sS mShinl pasTIyu, <l3i‘ayS 
jdyll. Tao “mS paTaissantitti” kSuip mJEySvittehim vug^biyS jabs “ee 
paTYaiyagS ^ekkai’Q^ni (childi'eu, cp. Skt. dikka) gbettutp xnsranti, 
pacchs tcaim mamsain*) kbsyauti; tam mS tubbe kei easim alliiasaba” 
(S -{- ll). AnnayS te tamini gSme ramaatii bshitn niggayu. lo ya addha* 
^apadivannays s&hn Sgacchanti. Tao te dSi'ayri sabn dati^hTlna bhaya> 
bblyS paluyantS egatnroi vadapayavc liradliS. &[buno vandium gayS 
ammapiusamlvam*). MiiySvittcna pavvaiyS. Devlc rSyS sambohio, tsni 
(tlieao people) ])avvaiynni; evam tSni cliSvi kevalananara pIviQna ncv- 
vsnam uTagaySni. 


A JAINA KINO Qlfil. 

AnnayS ya posabaeSlSe thio*) VojjSuho devindena paaamsio jahS: 
"dhammSo na sokkai dcvehim caleura VigjSuhakumSi'otti". Tao ego devo 
tarn osaddahanto ngao, Sgnntnna ya viurOvio >) parevao, so ya bhayasam- 
bhanto VajjSuham allino manusabhSsSe “soi'anSgaotti” bhanamano Vaj- 
jsuhena dinne sarane taya sanniUhio. Tayanontaram ca samSgao lSvago> 
tena vi bhaniyam jaba: “mahasatto, csa mae chubskllantena pSvio, ts 
tarn inunca eyam; annahs natthi mama jlviyamti”. Tao tarn syanniona 
VajjSuhena bhaniyain: *^Na juttam sai’anSgayosamappanam. Tujjba vi 
na juttam eyam, jao 

Ilantnna parasappsne appSnam jo karei sappSnaip 
appSnam diva^nain kae sa nSsei appSnam. 

Jaha jiviyam tuba piyam niyayain taha hoi saTvajivSimm; 
piyajlviySi^tp jlvsnam rakkba jivam eajivam ca. 

Khanamittam tuba titti, imassa puna cayai jiTiyam jlvo; 
tombs u na juttam inam caduppbadantam vi^eum*). 
lya evam anusit^ho ranna mahurakkharehiip so sauno 
padibkanai: "Bhukkbio ham, na maham dbammo mane ^hai”. 

1) MS. pamvnmtigt. 

S) MS. uiBsm. 

8) SomothiDg is mUaiiig. Cp. Uttarajjh. p. 420: Tau dirakaa skaunla ra^pidspe 
itudbaa, iSdhsTU tn taijKivft Tatsp&dspftsyidbab pUrvaa ^hitlfuldibbojuum 
kiurlnm prsvrittSh. VatirQdhsu tau kumlrso tvabblvikun aanaplBam peyjaUb etc. 
Tbej begin to reflect, remember former eiuteaee, become pretiboddba. SedbOa 
TtadUvi geUu etc 

4) MS. poeebalie (L e. poiebileeP) tbia. Cp. TJUerejjb. p. 587 t end for tbe 
wbole story Benfey, PcnUebetantra 1 pp. $88 ff. 

5) So Probably viurvio b intended. 

0) He wbo givea (preeerves) life to bu own self by killing other living beings 
ruins his own self for tbe soke of a few days. As tby own life b deer to tbae so 
it b to ell living beiogs; do thou preserve (spare) the life of liCo-Ionsg liviag beings 
and tby own life (i. c in having regard for the life of others you teeare your own 
welfare). Por thee it b only the satisfaction of a moment; but tbe son) of this 
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Tao punar avi bhaniyain i-siiiS: “Bho 0 roahasatta, jai bhukkhio tu- 
main tS annaiu demi tuba mamsam’*. Padibhanai sauna: “NiyavSvnija- 
roamsadullalio bom, na roei majjba’) paravsvsiyamamsatpti”. RSinS 
bbaniyam: “Jettiyamettani pililTo tulai tettiyamittam demi niyadehSo^ 
kattinna mamsain; tumain khahi".Tao ISTao padivannatn i^ino vayanam^). 

Anio nurao*), p^kbitto ekkaiiimi pitsaipnii piu'avao, blyapOse 

UkkattiUna dehatn. rfljS jaha jaba pai'ikkhiTai mainsain, 
taha taha ya boi sauno garuyaro devaml^Se. 

DaUhQna teyam rl^S bnbSittvamuhalapariyaijasamakkhaip*) 
aini^i sa 3 rain ciya varatulse niyajlyanikkhankho'). 
lyatuliyadevamiTyam datOmna vimbio devo^ 
datpsei oiyam rQTam manikundalabhnsiyasarlram. 

AnusisiOiiia niyabbSvam hari^ntriyahiyao viinhiainsnaso*) gao sa- 
dbamam >»). 

THE FAITHLESS WIFE AND THE TWO DEITIES ENAMORED 
OF CLEANLINESS. 

Attbi Var^d^visae SadhannauransmS saipniveso. Tattb’ego mayahara- 
putto. Tassa bbajjB dusstiB paiinmi parokkhe dindiyasasarakkhena <>) 
samam eoriyaramiyam karei. AnnayB tattha nadapekkbanaip jByam. 

OM (whom /os kil]) Imm life. Th«r«for« it ii sot right to kill tbo ooe who tremblei 
with (ear. Th» MS. baa maay nUtakea ia these aad ia tbo (oUowiag staozas (». g. 
param appBaa; Tiraeloam ka« aa; tit!; virisn). The word eada (oaduP) clearly 
meaai '‘(oar” or someihing licDilar. Ca dcpph. (i. o. dash —> ’‘badly’*) seems oat 
of the qoestion. Road 'rabn (radba. kiUiag)? With upphadal “to start, palpiTate” 

(emporfslirea) op. appbidai p> 104, aote 8. Tbo sense is not quite natural if we 
tetaifl jjTO. I propose to read jiTa and vayai (vrajati, although cayai, tyajati as an 
iatraBsiti?e would do, too; ep. Ers. 74, 1 rayao. where C reads eayao) — “hut, o 
soul (liriog being}, this one’s life departs**. 

I) MS. so. 

5) MS. roe Tajjba. 

8) MS. dehstu. 

4} So aeeord. to the MS. Probably to^o (Uttarajjh. tatas tnshto lirakah) has 
dropped out. Else wa would bare to read iSvaena. The MS. reads Itrau. 

6) Seales. Skt. niricaP 

6) MS. guhala. 

7) Or, nikkbaakhl. The MS. has likkbankbL 

8) Someibbg seems to bare dropped out in this line. Read •ai/o eyara (or, 
tayam) dattbnnaP 

9) Or, 'Daoo so (MS. maraQaeo). 

10) MS. sahasidbao. 

II) For sasarakkbaCttorajjb. (p. 849) here has aagaTaraksha,apd later on UlSrakaha. 

Saaankkha * araivaraksba, ’’protector of ons'a own self’, i. o., a Stmarakaha, 
*body<fuard*'P Trans!., *body>guards'‘ on p. 104 0* ^}* > 
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Tammi ya panaceio ego tarunana^to itthirnvena. Tie nicchaiyain “punso 
esotti*’; jSo nadena rno')> Pacchaanam ca bhanio na^^peclayamayaliaro: 
*^jai iminil vesena mae samam kilai imo, tao aham atthasayam deral*'. 
Pa^ivasnam ea tena. fihantyR ya esfl; “Gaccha tumam sampayara puv- 
vam*) ceva”. Na gao esa, pucehiyam gharain; snhiyam. Imie soraddhn^ 
natUoimittam khtrl. Agao niyainayaliarapcsionatto,kayamcalanasoyam, 
uvavi^^ho bhuigium*), bhariyani klili'lo bhlTyanam, dinnaiji gulabiyaip. 
Jnva na bhunjai tsvllgao sasoi'akkho. Tie bhatiio ya na^^o; “U(^heh>, 
tiloyai'ae*) pavisa jav* eyam pa^^havemi” *). Pavi^^io nailo. Agao soea^ 
rakklio. Jilvs na ceva bhunjai tUv’ ngao se pal. Tie bhaniyaip: “Lahunt 
u^hehi, paviaa ettha tilovarae, na gantavvam dUrain, sappo ci^ 
^haitti". Pavi^^bo sasarakkho, ngao se pal. Rbaniyam ea nena: *^Kim 
eyaip?*^ Tie bbaniyam: “bhukkiatti jemeni“ lyarcna bhaniyam: "Ci^tha 
tSva tumain, aham jeroemi”. lyai'le blianiyam: “Ajj* a^haml, kahain 
aphSo jemesi ?" Tena blianiyam; ''Tumam nhayatti”. lyai'Ie bhaniyam: 
"Ms evam karehi, na esa dhammo. Sayanenain [nivesautuhaghai'e eyam 
UmS-Mahesaram]”^ BolS ya bhutto cso. lo ya bhukkhiotti bhakkhana- 
nimittam phumBijUmatilS*) nattena. "Sappotti” palsno sasarakkho, avaro 
"avasarotti" pi^hao na^^ho vi. Di^^hS *) niggaccliamnns mayaharaputtena. 
"Kim eyamti” pucchiyS gharini sS. Nivveyam jampiyam iinle: “bha¬ 
nio mae tuniam: "MS evam karchi,na esa dhammo, sayanenam nircsau 
tuba ghai'e eyam UmS-Hahesaram'’. AjjaanliSyabhoj-anadhammabbange- 
nam niggayam” »). “lls dutthakkayam" visanno mayaharao >*). Bhaniyam 
ca nena: "Ko itth’ uvSyo?” Tie bhaniyam: “Nsena davvam ajjiniyasav- 
vi^^ble pnyam karehi, tao pavisai eyamti*' Gao mayabarautto Da- 
sannavissae. JLaggo ^akamme; nipphattia datta dasagaddiySnagS '*). 


I) B«»d, nsde 'onrSo? 

8] MS. tomAin Mnptyom ptm (■■ MiDp*yam **ysin [Le. tvayam] or littply, 
timpsysm P). 

8) So MS. Read yZraddblP 

4} MS. bbnjiam. 

S) 7. 0 . tiloTirae (Uttarajjh. 549 tiUgfibodtre). 

0} £z eoaj. MS. only -voai. UtUrajjh. baa BifartaySmi. But that would regularly 
giro nivattemi, although airattlreni U poMible. 1 tbiok. 

7) Bracketed words aupplied by me from below. 

8) Or probably better, phumeiyl imatilS (MS. baa pbuniimayatila). 

9) MS. tatarakkbo avaaarotti pitUu uattbo vimdbl. Read, eaiarakkbo, araearotti 
pittbao eatto vi (sell. pallQo)? The MS. has uattbo for uafto ouco before. 

10) MS. nWeeatum. Read, nlTeiai tumba ghareP 

II) MS. uiggainggam. 

18) Read iaayabara(p)ttttoP 

18) I. e. nnS-Mabeearam. Probably better ererywbere tariddble "with all ipleodor 
(abnutdaace)”. 

14) MS uippatie. Maybe the period ought to be pot after mayabarautto. 

15) Uttarajjh. 550, dafagadySaakaiavaroatp. 
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“Appotti” na Vittena«) tahavi poyfttt® niyadesam. Arlavic p»|»- 

palamnle vlsamai. Ettbuntare avaUario Stsena. samiTgao tarn uddcsam*) 
Dasaanabbaddo iilyiL Dittho mayaharao. Tena darosiyam udakam, up- 
pallfUiio ’) aao, viasilmio i-:iyJI. Thovavolitc aainffgao pariyano. Tao uva- 
giliitti puccbio mayahai-aputto rannil: “Ko tumaro» kim irn te kirau?’’ 
Jaha^^iiyam ova anbiyam. ifayabarauttena bhanio rnyli: navvid- 

dlil^jpnyasampnyanattham kareu klmci doTOtti”. Rnind cmtiyam: “Uj- 
jugo^) varSIgo ghattio*) mahilayite. Ts imam cttba pattayflle*) nemi 
pa^^atjam, tao jaldijutiam anucittbissSmotti". Nio saijayanun, sampS- 
diyam*} bboyannitp, eiatiyam ca I'Sinn; “Abo so vavasilo, asantagam 
pi vicjihaviya MivvidijlhTe pnyam sam|)Sdei. Dhammapunso khu oao. TS 
kim' imassa kirau?” Ktthantare nivciyam nlino pauttikabagobim jabrt: 
“Deva^ bhagavam MalUIviro samitgao”. Paritu^bo raytt; vandium tattheva 
bbSTona dionam pnusiyam. Ciatiyam ca nena: “Jai nUmaS) esa maya- 
haraputto visit^haviveyaiuliio niyadevaySnam savviddhipnynsampaya- 
nattham '*) evam parikilissai, ta amhaiisohim sSi^ls^-ayibbUgaviy'ilnaehiin 
samaggasamaggiebim tibuyana-cint^manlssa bbagavao Mahtlvii'assa vise- 
sena savi^dhipUyll kHum jujjaitti”. It! kallain savviddhle tahilvandissani 
bhayavain jahil kenai na vandiyaTVotti”'*). Blyadivase pabSyosamae ya 
kayagosakicco nhUyavilittAlainkiyadebo udurai’Qvo jovvanal&vai^nanovac- 
chcna, paocasaikena varobena saddbim mandtynlamkiyne cSui'anginle >*) 
sense pai'igao pavarajSnSi'Udhehim babnhim ^mantamantiseUbisattba- 
vshapaunganasahasscliim annijjamiino bhambbSbberi-m-SiySujjarava- 
batnbiriyadigantaro, padbantchim milgahehim, gilyantcliim gandhavvo- 
him, naccantihim TilSsinibim gao bbayavamvanda^ttbaip. Visujjhamlt- 
iiabb&yena vandio bhayavam. “Kayatto mhi” >’) harisio I'SyS mayaha- 

I) Possibly, ns tntUio vi toes? (Or. of coorsa, tnttbo TittsQs. Tsksvi). 

S) MS. UmDudmm. Rood, msysbsnatto. Toss «te ia following? (MS. msysrsaa* 

nttoa*)' 

5) Unsaddled. 

4) The MS. wsfeis between tsvsddkl sad larri^dhT tkroogkont (and It would be 
just as pMsible to read 

6) iUjoka; ep. Jaeobi'a edition of Kalpaintra sub njjnya. 

6) Uttarsjjb. viprallritab< 

7) Piiptakfla. Read pattajidareP MS. patlaylla. 

8) MS. safflpadiyam. 

9) Hardly. nusiyajuTsirayaueua jal alma ft a. *praduahitayu^Uracaiieaa). MS. 
reads, ]»asiyaeitiyaTeaeaa. It also baa bsAdiu (hardly for bandiuo). The aanse 
leeot to be, “In hia mind he gave on the spot ''sometiag for the rainy season'’ ” 
(to Mabivira sad hia aoaka? Probably gameats for that aeaaon are aeaat. Or, 
ahelter?) Hardly connected with PHI dnasam. 

10) MS. aaiBplyattha^ 

II) Probably wo have to read, vaadtyapuTvo. 

IS) Correct to eeoraoginte and the proceeding varobeaa to avarobenaP 

18) MS. kayatlho inhe. 
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rautto ya. Etthantarena Sakkena cintiyam: ‘‘Uahapuriso Dasannabhaddo 
padibujjhissai imina vaiyarena. Ao mabavibhOIe vandami bhayavantaro”. 
Viuvryiya Emvanarnuhae ') a^ha danta, dante dante a^^ha pokkharanlo *}, 
pokkharanic pokkharaiUe a^ha paumo, paume paume attha patta, patte 
patta battlsa baddhS rnsapekkhaos. Evaip vibhQIe ErSvanam payfihinen> 
vandia bhayavarn devindei^m. Tam daV^hnnam cintiyam Dasanna- 
bhaddcnam: “Abo kbalu tuccbo ham jen* imle vi tucchSe airle gavvo*) 
kao. Ahava 

Adi^^habbaddhS thevena vi honti uttunS*) nlyil. 

Naccai uttolakaro ha mnsago vihim Ss^Jo. 

Kao ya nena suddhadhammo; ten’ erisl*) riddhi. TS aham pi tarn 
eova kat'emi. Kim ettha visScnal Uktam ca 

SamasamkhySvayavah san purushah purusham anyam kim atyeti?*) 

Puinyair') adhikatara? ceo, nanu ao’pi karotu tSny eva! 

IccSieamvegabhSTanSe pa^ibuddhe kbauvasamam *) uvagayam*) cSri- 
ttamobanlyam; bhaniyam ca tena: ‘^Bhayavam nivTinno bam bhavacSra- 
gSo. TK kareha me vayappa^ine^nuggabam ti. Dikkhio mayaharaputtena 
samam bhagavaya, vandio ya Sakkena pasatnaio yo. ^‘Dhaano kayattho 
turoam jcn' erisl >*) riddhi *') sahaaacciya paricatta saccaviya ya painna 
tume, jao davvavandanSe bhSvavandana pahanatti" pasamsiUna gao 
auraloyam Sakko. 

1) MS. oalj Bnvec. 

2) MS. om. Bnt fartbw ob> apparestl/ bj cereleu lepetion, 

8) MS. mavTO. 

,4) Paffad op, proad. Sm OBudoraba tab tom. NiyI « aielb* 

S) MS. ori<£. 

6} MS. ud 'DtUrtjjb. 861 abbyolL 

1) MS. Puayor, CtUnjjb. puayair. 

B) Ace. of dinetioQ. Cp. Amitagati’c SobbSiblUMOidoha YII, SB; IX, 8, where 
I read tina^ikarmaprakriteu, aapis "doatroeUTe*’ (^. Sebmidt k Hertel, ZDH6. 
69, pp. 816, 881). See in Tettrlrtbldigama ed. Jaeobi ZDM6. BO the pimgee 
giTca ia the iadex onder kehayopa^aata, ritraaobaaijra eto. 

9) MS. eeeau to read oTegayaoi. 

10) MS. eriti (which possibly sboold aot be tampered with). 

.11) MS. riviL 

19) MS. add. ya. 
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“Appotti" na tu^^ho. Vitlcna«) tahavi i»9yatV> niyadesam. Adavie pip- 
palamnle vlsamai. Etlhantai*e avaliario irsena samlTgao tarn uddesam*) 
Dasaanabhaddo mjlt Dittho mayaharao. Teria darosiyam udakam, up- 
pallftnio>) oso, Yitonmio i*jly5l. Thcvavelflo satnngao pariyano. Tao uva- 
gilritti puccliio mayaharaputto I'annll: “Ko tumatn, kim yfi t« klrau?’ 
Jalia^hiyam eva sfihiyam. Mayaharauttena bhanio risyil: “Ttl 8avvi<l- 
dhl*)pnyusampSyanattham karcu kimci devotti”. Ruinn cintiyatn: “Uj- 
jugo») varsi^ ghattio •) mahilayiTe, ’ Ta imam ettba pattaynle’) nemi 
jiaUanam, tao jahi^uttam anucitthissttmotti”. Nlo sonayaram, sampH- 
diyam*) bhoyanaim, cintiyam ca iHina: “Aho se vavasito, asantagara 
pi vifjihaviya Harvi'jJrjlhlc pOyam sampadei. Dharomapui’iso khu eso. Ta 
kim- imassa kli-au?” Ktthantai'e nivciyam miijo pauttikabagehim jaba: 
“Deva, bhagavam MaliilTiro samngao”. ParituUhoriiyB; vandium tattheva 
bhavona dinnam pnasiyam. Cintiyam ca ncna: “Jai numu*) esa maya¬ 
haraputto visi^^avitcyamhio vi niyadovayllnam sawiddbipOynsampBya- 
nattham *•) evam porikilissai, tn amhSrischiin saiitsaravibhtrgaviyjinaehim 
fiaroaggasBrnaggiehim tihuyana-cintJlroanissa bhagavao Mahrtvirasaa vise- 
sena 8aTi«J«]lhipnyS ktTum jujjaitti”, TB kallain saTviddhIe tahB vandissam 
bhayaTatn jahs kenai na vandiyavvotti""). Blyadivase pahllyasamac ya 
kayagosakicco nh»r)'avilitUttamkiyadeho udfb*ai‘nvo jovvanalsvannanevac- 
chenk, pancosaikena varohena saddhim caurangiijle'•) 

senSc pai’lgao paTarajffnlEi'ndhehim babQhim samantamantise^bisattba- 
vBhapaurojanasahassehim annijjamnno bhambhttbhen-m-Hiyaujjarava- 
bamliiriyadigantaro, iwidhantebim miTgahchira, gilyantchira gandhaYve- 
him, naccantibim viUtsinlliim gao bbayavamvandanattbam. VisujjhamB- 
nabbSvena vandio bhayatam. “Kayatto mhi” '*) harisio rilyB mayaha- 


I) PoMibly, D« tnt^o ri (Or, of coarse, luUko Titteo*. TkhftTi). 

k) US. umoudeiom. Bood, neyabaniutto. Tea* oto u foUowiog? (US. mayaiua- 

S) Unsaddled. 

4) The US. warera betweea srvaddkT and sarTi^^b! tbroagbont (and it would be 
jost M possible to read ‘tiT). 

5) Kijska; ep. Jaeobi’s edition of Kalpasutra sub ojjaya. 

6) Uttarejjb. vipratiriUb* 

7) FiiptakSla. Read pattay&lara? MS. pattayala. 

8) US. sampadijam. 

9) Hardly, WasiyajuTaittyaoaaa jat nKma (L s, •prldoahitayumUTncnnena), MS. 
reads, ^uiiyaeitiyaraaeiia. It also bas bamdio (hardly for bandino). The seaie 
seems to be, ^^In bit niad be gate on the spot ‘'aomeUng for the rainy aeason"** 
(to Mabittra and his monks? Probably garmeuts for that season are meant. Or, 
shelter?) Hardly connected with PSli dnssam. 

1(1) MS. lamplyattham. 

II) Probably we hare to read, vandiyapurro. 

18) Oorroct to caaranginie and the preeoeding rarohena to ararehepa? 

18) MS. kayattbo mhe. 
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rautto ya. Etthantarena Sakke^ cintiyam: ‘‘Mahspuriso Dnaannabbaddo 
padibujjhissai iminS Taiyarana. Ko mabSvibbflle Tandnmi bhayaTantam”. 
ViuTvyiya ErSva^mubac') a^ha dants, dante daate a^^ha poUharanlo*), 
pokkharanie pokkhai'anie a^^a paumS, paume paume a^^a patts, patte 
patte battlsa boddhS rssapekkhans. Evain vibbtne ErBvanam payOhiaen' 
nam vandio bhayavam devindenam. Tam dat^Unam cintiyam Dasanna- 
bb^denam: "Abo khalu tuccho barn jen’ imle yi tucchSe sine gavvo>) 
kao. Aha^ 

Adi^thabhaddhS thevcna vi honti uttunS*) nIyS. 

Naccai uttslakai*o hu mHsago vlbim Baajja. 

Kao ya nena suddhadhammo; ten’ erisi*) riddhi. aham pi tarn 
ceva kai'emi. Kim ettha visaenat Uktam ca 

Samasarnkbyavayavah $an purushah punisham anyam kim atyeti?*) 

Punyair ^ a^hikatara; cen, nanu so’pi karotu tOcy eva! 

lecSisamvegabhBvanae pa^ibuddbe khauvasamam •) uvagayam *) c5ri- 
ttamohanlyam; bhaniyam ca tena: "Bhayavam nivyinno haip bbavacSra- 
gSfi. Tn kareha me vayappa^nenlnuggaham ti. Dikkhio mayabaraputtena 
samam bhagavaya, vandio ya Sakkena pasamsio ya. "Dhanno kayattbo 
tumarn jen* ehsi riddhi ><) sabasacciya paricattS eaecaviya ya painna 
tume, jao davvavandaime ”) bhavavandana pahanatti" pasarnsiQna gao 
suraloyam Sakko. 

1) MS. only Eravae. 

9) MS. on. Bat fsrtkar oa, apparently by eareleu tepetioa, at^baMia 

8} MS. aaTTo. 

^ 4) Faffed ap, proud. See Gaudaraha tab roce. NIyS m aldb. 

5) MS. eriaS. 

8) MS. aod Uttarajjh. 561 abbjeti. 

7) MS. Pooyor, UtUxajjlu poayair. 

8) Aec. of directioa. Cp. Amitagati’i SabbSthitaaamdoba VII, 88; IX, 8, where 
I read ta&nS 9 ikarmaprmkfiUa, aafin "deitruetive’* ((^. Soboidt St Hertel, ZDMO. 
69, pp. 816, 881). Sea in Tattvirtbidigama ed. Jacobi ZDMG. 80 the pattagee 
giren in the index oader lubayopafama, ciritramobaaiya ete. 

9) MS. eeemt to read avegayam. 

10) MS. eriii (which poiaibly thoald not be tampered with). 

.11) MS. riyti. 

IS) MS. add. ya. 
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